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PREFACE 


Though this volume Historical Development of 
Indian Music is not in itself a chronological 
history of Indian music, yet it contains a 
systematic historical account of some of the 
essential features of Indian music that enrich 
the pages of its history. By ‘development’, I 
mean ‘gradual evolution’ or ‘progress’ in the 
sense of ‘unfoldment’ or ‘coming into being’ 
that remains latent in the womb of Nature, 
and so the. word ‘development’ or ‘evolution’ 
here connotes the idea of manifestation of the 
unmanifested things, through a gradual process. 

There are some who believe that every¬ 
thing in this world remains always in a 
constant form, and there is nothing like evolution 
in the sense of change. But this is a kind of 
blind faith which has no logical and scientific 
basis. Because everything, in this world of 
change, is subject to movement, forward or 
backward. As for example, a tree remains at 
first in a seed form, and then comes out as a 
sprout, and gradually develops into a big tree. 
A man remains as a child before he attains 
maturity. So change is inevitable in this world 
of time-space-causation. 

We are fully aware of the golden proverb : 
‘Rome was not built in a day’, but, in truth, 
not only Rome, but all the cities and countries, 
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nay, all things in this world of phenomena, have 
also grown, built and shaped through a gradual 
process, and nothing is ever made or created 
accidentally or by chance. Something develops 
means it moves gradually forward, one step 
at a time, just as a man walks step by step. 
Indian Music has also developed through the 
same process. It passed through different 
strata of evolution, in different periods, primitive, 
prehistoric, Vedic, classical, mediaeval, and 
modern. It will move onward again, and will 
be modified in the near and distant future. 
The music of the most ancient or primitive 
period supplied materials for the development 
of the systematic and scientific music of the 
Vedic days. The Vedic music, samagana again 
helped the onward progress of the gandharva 
type of music, which in its turn, was again 
replaced by the formalised regional or desi but 
classical music, with new nomenclatures and 
forms. So music undergoes changes through all 
ages, with additions, alterations, modifications, 
reconstructions, adjustments and readjustments, 
rectifications, and so on. We should maintain, 
therefore, a liberal and broad vision in the 
field of Indian music. The possibility of new 
orientation in forms and manifestation of this 
music should neither be discouraged nor over¬ 
looked or rejected, but we should draw 
inspiration from the glorious heritage of the 
past and the prestine ideal of Indian music. 
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Modern science and researches have also helped 
our musicology to have a new and progressive 
orientation. 

Musicology is called the Science of Music, 
as it helps to understand or realize music in 
its true perspective and colour. It formulates 
laws and rules that lead music to its right 
path, and thus protects and preserves it in its 
pristine purity and glory as it were. The 
musicologists and musicians are fully aware that 
the notes or svaras (the word ^svd means ‘by 
itself’ and ^rd connotes the idea of ranjana 
which means ‘pleasing’) are the vital elements 
in the domain of Indian music, and that they 
design the ragas that form its very basis, nay, 
the life-force or prana. The musicology has 
moreover devised the microtones long before 
the advent of the Christian era, and framed 
the notes that are deeply saturated with emotions, 
and are nourished by their subtle sentiments. 
The ragas are formed out of the permutations 
and combinations of the notes. The notes are, 
therefore, the norm or matrix of the ragas, and 
as such the ragas create impressions, and rouse 
the emotive feelings in the hearts of the 
sentient beings, and a wave of sublimity sweeps 
over them when they are sung. The note that 
generates the greater number of emotion and 
feeling, is called the sonant or vadi. The 
function of the sonant is to help the manifes¬ 
tation of the raga. The sonant or vadi (vadanat 
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vadii i.e, whick speaks of, or determines, or 
makes manifest the raga) is the prime thing, 
and plays a prominant part in Indian music. 
It helps the living beings to become conscious 
of their innate delightful nature. It also makes 
them conscious of their inherent divine energy 
that lies dormant in the subconscious mind. 
Samvadi means the consonant of melodic affinity 
between the notes, first and fourth, or first and 
fifth, that occurs at the distances of the nineth 
and thirteenth microtonal units. Samvadi is 
termed as the consonant, because it brings in 
the greatest affinity between two allied notes. 
Anuvadi is termed as the assonant, and it acts 
next to the sonant or vadi [anu + vadi, i.e. that 
comes after vadi, the sonant), while the other 
one is termed as the dissonant or vivadi, for its 
having a contrary tendency, bent upon destroy¬ 
ing the state of equilibrium or the balance of 
the raga, and is, therefore, unhelpful in perfecting 
the emotive feelings. 

The twenty-two microtones and ten essentials 
[dasa-laksmana) are indispensable for the fuller 
manifestation of the ragas, and they are full of 
inner significance and value, in the science of 
Indian music or musicology. Besides, there are 
varnas and alamkaras, murcchanas, and other musical 
ingredients. The varnas are the musical effort 
or gana-kriyd. They determine the ascent and 
the descent of notes of the ragas that create 
the sentiments and emotive feelings {rasa and 
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hhava). The ragas are so called, because they 

create enjoyability or rakti-bhava, which originates 

from the sentiments that lie hidden in the 

tones and microtones. The alamkaras are the 

combind froms of the ascent and the descent 

of seven notes, and as such they are the varieties 

of the varnas or musical efforts. The murcchanas 

% 

evolve with the help of the notes in a cyclic order, 
and they create different shades or chayas of the 
ragaSi having different emotions. The vistara or 
elaboration of the notes creates alapa that makes 
the prabandhas or musical compositions and 
sthayas or musical phrases of the songs {gifis) 
prefect and significant with the parts like 
aksiptikdi from which a raga is thrown out or 
manifested in all directions, ragavardhaiii that 
makes the expansion of the rdga, etc. (vide 
CaturdandlprakaHka, Will. 1-11). Tht Sahgtia-Ratnd‘‘ 
kara is mainly concerned with the dksiptikd in 
connection with dldpa, and this dksipiikd is 
divided into four parts. The method of dldpa 
makes a rdga fully manifest, with its aesthetic 
beauty and emotional appeal. Besides, there are 
other essential ingredients that are required to 
be observed to make the rdgas manifest fully, 
with their rakti and rasa bhdvas. 

Now, what are the prabandhas and sfhdyas ? 
The prabandhas are the systematic musical 
compositions, bound up with different dhdtus 
(music-parts), six ahgas (limbs), five jdtis, etc. 
The sthdyas are the musical phrases that create 
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the shades or c hay as of the ragas. Parsvadeva 
/ 

and Sarahgadeva have fully described about the 
forms and nature of the sthayas in the Sahgita- 
samayasara and Sahgita^Ratnakara. Parsvadeva 
observes (vide Sahglta^samayasara, II.34-3) : 

The cluster of notes is the basis of a musical 
effort or varna {gana-kriya) , and this cluster of 
notes is no other than the musical phrase or 
sthaya. Parsvadeva has further observed, 

^ ^ fi: n TT ^ ft n ^ 

I 

In fact, the sthayas are the the shadowy forms 

ichayas) or tonal structures of the ragas. 

Sarangadeva says : (III. 97). 

The total number of the musical phrases 

{sthayas) are 96, as described by both Parsvadeva 
/ 

and Sarahgadeva. These 96 phrases are meant 
for the gitis or vocal music. There are also 
phrases or sthayas for the musical instruments, 
and they are known as ragamagna : ‘TUTTRTT 

^^ (SR. III. 119). Simha- 

bhupala has mentioned : ‘TFTTOT ^ 

Now the ascent and the descent notes of the 
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musical phrases, together with the musical efforts 
or varnaSi the sonant or vadi or amsa, the 
consonant or samvadl, etc. create and stir up 
the aesthetic sense, and enrich the emotional 
appeal in the hearts of the sentient beings. 

The question now arises whether we observe 
all these things for manifesting the ragas in 
our present-day music. We think we do, to some 
extent, without knowing their proper use and 
value. We know that there are microtones in 
between the tones of the ragas, and that they 
radiate aesthetic sentiments for creating enjoy- 
ability in our music, but we do neither care 
to be conscious of them, nor do we know 
how and when to create adequate emotions and 
feelings through the tones. We know about 
the varnas and alamkaras, but we, so to say, 
have forgotten their use and intrinsic value 
and colour. We know the importance of the 
sonant, the consonant and the assonant, but 
we do not know the art of their use, and 
even of their functions, when practising or 
demonstrating the ragas. We read or hear 
about the musical compositions like prabandhas, 
different musical phrases like sthayas, having 
emotional units, but we take very little care for 
reviving their real forms, beauty and value. 
These are not healthy signs for the re-orientation 
of music. So every one of us, who love music, 
and culture music, should strive his or her 
utmost to avert the impending calamity over 
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our divine music. The secret of the practice 
of Indian music is maintained by the traditional 
way of understanding between the teacher and 
the disciple [guru-Hsya^paramparaya), throughout 
the ages, and so, if this divine art is guided 
by the inspiration of the musical sastras and 
intuitive teachers, its form and ideal will again 
be revived like that prevailing in the glorious 
past. 

However, constructive work in the field of 
musicology should always be welcomed, to 
strenghten the bed-rock of Indian music. Physics, 
physiology, psychology, history, iconography, 
and philosophy of music should be studied in 
their true perspectives, and their useful principles 
should be applied to music, where and when 
necessary, for the betterment of its form, volume 
and value. Musical theory in the West has al¬ 
ready been developed in a dynamic way, because 
science has been put in to use in the field of its 
study. The fruit of such a dynamic scientific 
development is apparent in the lives of the 
great geniuses like Helmhotz, Miller, Einstien, 
Jeans, Sullivan, Lord Raybeigh, Alexander, 
Wood, Seashore, Revesz, Percy Buck, Wilmer 
Bartholomew, and other scientists and physicists. 
They have undoubtedly enriched, enlightened, 
and enlivened the researchical as well as 
experimental fields of the Western music. In 
India, the celebrated old masters like Muni 
Bharata, Kohala, Yastika, Kasyapa, Matanga, 
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Parsvadeva, Sarangadeva, Vidyaranya, Pundarika 
Vitthala, Somanath, Damodara, Govinda Diksita, 

m m m ^ ^ ^ m ^ 

Venkatamakhi, and others, and modern savants 
like Pt. Archekar, Pandit Visnu Narayana 
Bhatkhande, Sir. S. M. Tagore, Ksetra Mohan 

Goswami, Radha Mohan Sen, Krsnadhone 

^ • • • 

Banerjee, and others have enriched the lore of 
Indian music by their incessant researches and 
experiments. 

Still it remains for us to march forward, 
by adopting and assimilating new and novel 
means and methods to improve our divine music. 
A new era of scientific outlook has dawned 
upon the horizon of the world of investigation 
and research, and the social envoirnment and 
atmosphere have undergone revolutionary changes, 
and as such we shall investigate again into 
the things of the past, in the light of modern 
research. The old Sanskrit treatises should be 
surveyed from modern scientific outlook, and 
a constructive view should always be maintained 
with creative approach. Superistition, bigotry 
and fanaticism should always be shunned for 
the shake of truth, and we must have liberal 
and broad vision in every walk of our life.. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Deccan 
College of Poona has already started its 
experimental research upon music, under the 
able guidence of Dr. Sankaran, Dr. B. Chaitanya 
Dev, and others. The Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore is also making new researches 
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on music. Interesting experiments are also 
going on in the Universities of Jubbalpore and 
Annamalai, where the chemists and botanists 
are studying the effect of music on the properties 
of matter and plants. The same experiments 
have already been started in the laboratories 
of Bell Telephone Company, Harvard and Iwoa 
Universities, in the West. A. H. Swinton, Prof. 
A. M. Mayer, Frank E. Lutz, and others have 
also made researchs on the musical sounds of 
the insects, and some of their research works 
have been published in the Bulletin of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, U.S.A. All these works and researches 
reveal hopeful sign for the future prospect of 
the world music. 

Now, I offer my heartfelt thanks and deep 

sense of gratitude to Hon’ble Dr. B. V. Keskar, 

0 

the Union Minister of the Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India, for a learned 
and thoughtful Foreword, which has undoubtedly 
raised the prestige of this book. 

I also pay homage and obesiance to my 
revered music teachers, Acarya Harinarayana 
Mukhopadhyaya of Devanathpura, Banaras, 
Sahgitacarya Pahch Kari Banerjee, my elder 
brother, Nikuhja Bihari Dutt, the noted disciple 
of Sahgita-ratnakara Aghore Nath Chakravurty, 
Sangita-Nayaka Gopeswar Banerjee of Visnupur, 
Jhanendra Prasad Goswami, and others, from 
whom I learned Dhruvapada and Kheyal, for 
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years together. The sweet remembrance of 
Banaras, where I used to take lessons in music 
from the renowned Dhrupadiya Harinarayana 
Babu, study in Navya-Nyaya from Pandit 
Vamacarana Bhattacarya, Nyayacarya, and 
Advaita Vedanta from Swami Jagadanandaji 
Maharaj of the Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama, 
inspires me even to this day, like ‘music that 
vibrates in the memory when soft voices die*. 

My thanks also goes to Shri Subodh Kumar 
Chatterjee, B.A., Shri Upendra Kumar Dutt, 
Srimati Mira Mitra and Dr. Basanti Choudhury, 
M.A., B.T., D. Phil, for going through the 
manuscript and proofs, and for helping me in 
many other ways. 

I also owe much to Dr. D. M. Sen, Secretary, 
Education Department, Government of West 
Bengal, Dr. V. Raghavan, Head of the Dept. 
Sanskrit, University of Madras, Prof. Thakur 
Jaidev Sing, Chief Producer, All India Radio, 
Delhi, Shri Suresh Chandra Chakravurty, Sangita- 
sastri. Pandit S. N. Ratanjahkar, Vice-Chancellor, 
Indira Kala-Sahgita-Visva-Vidyalaya, Kharia- 
garh, M. P., and Shri R. L. Roy, Dean of 
the Faculty of Music, University of Delhi, for 
encourging me in many ways in my research. 

It is needleds to mention in this connection 
that some of the topics of this book were previ¬ 
ously published in some of the journals, though 
they have been thoroughly revised and sometimes 
rewritten for this book. My thanks goes to 
b 
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Shri K. L. Mukhopadhyaya of the 6/1 A, 
Bahcharam Akrur Lane, Calcutta, for publishing 
this volume. My thank goes to the renowned 
artist Shri Devabrata Mukhopadhyaya of 
Calcutta, for making design of the book, and for 
many other suggestions for the better out put of 
the book. My indebtedness goes also to the 
Pooran Press, for neatly printing the book and to 
Archaeologiacal Dept. Government of India, New 
Delhi, for supplying me some of the plates of the 
veena, and for giving me permission to print them. 

S\VAMi PRAJNANANANDA 


Ramakrishna Vedanta Math 
IQBj Raja Rajkrishna Street, 
Calcutta-6. March, 1960* 



FORmVORD 


I welcome this effort at a scientific study of the 
history of music by Swami Prajnanananda. It 
is unfortunate that at present the study of music 
is sadly lacking. The musicians have mainly 
become only practicians, some degenerating 
into just repetitors. The belief, strengthened 
during the last three centuries or so that music 
is only gained by practice, is an erroneous one. 
The study of the theory, history and background 
of music is as essential for gaining a practical 
mastery over it as actual vocal or finger practice. 
The decline in Indian music is mainly due to 
the decline in the study of Shastra of music. 

It is possible that during the 17th and 
18th centuries, when large numbers of eminent 
Muslim musicians came to the fore, the study 
of the Shastras or the theory practically stopped, 
the reason being that the Shastras are in 
Sanskrit and the musicians did not known 
anything of that superb language. From that 
it was only one step to maintain that there is 
no practical utility in the study of the books. 
Some of them sincerely believed that this book 
knowledge is utterly useless. 

Absence of this vital and essential general 
culture of music has created a lopsided and 
distorted position in our music. Parrot like 
copying from the voice of one Guru by his 
disciple has led to the gradual changing and 
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distortion of the various compositions and even 
swaras. No human instrument is perfect and 
no Guru can transmit to his disciple exactly 
what he knew and hundred per cent correctly. 
The capacity of the disciple, physically and 
mentally, to assimilate whatever has been taught 
vocally, is the most important factor in any 
such transmission. As the physical potential of 
every being differs from others, it was natural 
that every disciple droped some of the finer points 
of the teaching of his Guru. In half a dozen 
generations this led to a very considerable 
change in the original compositions and the 
way of rendering them. This would not have 
happened if there had been the study of Shastra 
and the outline of music in writing. 

The study of history and theory of music, 
therefore, is very essential in any further progress 
of music. In am very glad, therefore, that Swami 
Prajnanananda is rendering by writing this 
book a solid contribution towards that objective. 

The most notable effort in the study of 
the theory and practice of music as a Shastra 
was that made by the late Pandit Bhatkhande. 
In fact, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the present-day renaissance of Hindusthani 
music owes much to the research that he carried 
out in unearthing old Shastric manuscripts, in 
gathering together with great labour and ingenuity 
old genuine compositions of great masters and 
in analysing and rationalising all the material 
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that he had gathered into a coherent theoretical 
structure of Hindusthani music. It is a pity 
that the monumantal work done by Bhatkhande 
could not be continued, because no such genius 
as he took up his mantle. But it is essential 
that scholars who have the right approach, should 
try to further the cause that he began so well. 

The blind copying of particular compositions 
without any background or study of Shastras 
has brought present-day music to a sorry state. 
Eccentric mannerisms, distortions and such 
other influences have crept in. The obejct of 
music which is to please, has gone into the 
background. Acrobatics have gained prominence, 
and there is a danger of music losing populer 
support which is essential for its development 
and progress. Music is a dynamic art and if 
it does not adapt itself, on the foundation of 
the noble Shastras, to new conditions and create 
new forms, it will not be able to get any place 
in the new order of things. A large number 
of short-sighted musicians who have only a 
narrow view of things and are concerned only 
with themselves or their particular small group, 
do not realise that they are not helping in the 
growth or development of music. Unless we 
shed the eccentricities and acrobatics that have 
developed in music and make it more pleasant, 
more spiritual and more appealing, we will not 
be able to attract the public again to the 
enjoyment of musical art. If no heed is paid 
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to this State of affairs, music is not likely to gain 
public support in spite af all efforts of the 
State to revive the art. 

There is another link between Swami 
Prajnanananda and myself. I have had the 
privilege of learning music for a pretty long 
period from the late Dhrupadacharya Shri Hari 
Narayan Mukhopadhyaya of Banaras from whom 
Swamiji also learnt his music. In fact, I might 
say that my appreciation and glimpses into the 
world of music are really due to Shri Hari 
Narayanaji. So we have, therefore, a link of 
brotherhood which gives me added pleasure in 
writing a few words to the excellent book that 
Swamiji has written. 


4 



(Dr. B. V Keskar) 


New Delhi, 
September, 1,1958. 
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PRELUDE 


From the dawn of history, ever since mankind 
started on its journey along the path of progress 
and civilization, music has had a very special 
charm for the human mind. It can very well 
be called the magic of sound, and it has always 
been a very important element in the culture 
of all civilized tribes and races. ^V^e know very 
well that the different moods and temperaments 
of different tribes and races have been very 
largely moulded by the physical surroundings and 
climatic conditions of the regions, inhabited by 
them. The phlegmatic and stolid inhabitants 
of cold and bleak regions, the gay and light¬ 
hearted children of the sunny south of Europe, 
the fiery tribes of the deserts with their fierce 
love and hate, the splendour-loving people of the 
gorgeous tropics are all, literally speaking, children 
of the soil they inhabit. Their moods and 
temperaments are reflected in their music in which 
their heightened emotions try to find an outlet. 
Almost unutterable woe and grief, the deep and 
tranquil happiness of sacred life, the ordinary 
pleasures and pains, love and hatred, martial 
ardour, call to duty, are all sought to be 
given expression to in the music of different 
tribes and races in different ways and according 
to their character and temperaments. 
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Thus, we find, diversity in the music of 
different peoples of the world. But it seems 
very probable that beneath the diversity, there 
is an under-current of unity. The Vedanta 
philosophy says that the soul of humanity is one 
though seemingly different in different bodies. 
An analytical as well as comparative study of 
the Indian music will therefore be a useful step 
in that direction. It can at least be hoped that 
such a study will lead us to music which will 
appeal to all nations and tribes of the Aryan 
stock. To Indian musicians it is also necessary 
to preserve the continuity of progress and 
evolution. 

There is a vast scope for improvement of 
Indian music through the adaptation of the 
Western technique of harmony, specially in 
orchestration. Many types of rdgas may find 
their fuller realization and attain greater richness 
in the Western orchestration. One can see a 
glimmer on the horizon of the dawn of an era of 
such synthesis of the Western and Eastern systems 
of music. But the composers of such synthetic 
music must have a clear perception of the spirit 
of the Oriental music, so that their composition 
may also retain its Oriental character and 
glamour. 



CHAPTER ONE 


HISTORICAL METHOD IN THE 
STUDY OF MUSIC 

Indian music dates from dim antiquity, and it 
is still on its march. It will not come to an end 
so long as it retains its creative force and artistic 
merit. A history is conceived a's the narration 
or tale of memorable events that preserves the 
memory and propagates the knowledge of glorious 
culture and civilization of man and his society. 
Now, the term ‘history’ connotes the idea of pro¬ 
gress. It does not stop for a moment, but mar¬ 
ches onwards towards the eternity, weaving the 
networks of subjective thoughts and objective 
actions of the human society. K.A. Nilkantha 
Sastri, and H.S. Ramanna say : ‘History is such 
a wide subject that it knows no beginning and 
no end. Each act or historical episode is the 
effect of some previous episode and probably 
leads on to another*. Further they say : ‘History, 
then, is in part a science. It is also, and in a 
much greater degree, an art. It consists not 
only in collecting facts about the past, but in 
thinking and feeling about them. * * We must 
have a proper conception of the facts, of the 
conditions, of the motives, and of the characters. 
* * The past cannot be constructed by men 
whose knowledge of life has been gained only 
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from documents. Mere accumulation of facts 
is insufficient. Using our imagination and our 
judgment, we have to interpret them. No, facts 
do not always speak for themselves. They have 
to be weighed and measured. They must be 
placed in their proper setting. There must be 
intelligent reflection upon the significance of 
the facts. There must be that insight into reality 
without which the past can have no vital 
meaning for living men’.^ Such is also the 
opinion of Bury. To Croce, the average historian 
is a mere chronicler, for facts only become history 
when they have passed through the crucible of 
an individual mind. No historian can forecast 
the future, and so Croce rejects determinism as 
decisively as Toynbee. Prof. Renier emphasises 
the social role of history. Toynbee, like Spengler, 
envisages history as a record of civilizations rather 
than of centuries and continents. Spengler is a 
quasibiological determinist ‘who holds that all 
civilizations are fated to die, and that the future 
will be as the past’. 

The history can be regarded as an art, 
and the history of music shall be known as 
‘art of arts’ or a greater art, as it is not only 
the narrative accounts or chronicles of sensible 
material facts of music, but of the supersensible 
grace and beauty of the tones and tunes also. 


1. Vide Historical Method in Relation to Indian Histories 
(1956), p. 11. 
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The mystic philosopher Schopenhauer was of 
the same opinion. He says regarding the celestial 
beauty of music that music is ‘the metaphysical 
to everything physical in the world, and the 
thing-in-itself to every phenomenon ; it expresses 
in a perfectly universal language, in a homo- 
genious material, more tones, and with the 
greatest determinateness and truth, the inner 
nature, thing-in-itself of the world*. Plato and 
Aristotle call music an ‘emotional import’, which 
is no other than the imitation or the idealization 
of reality. Kant sums up in his Critique of Judg¬ 
ment that music is the highest of arts, as it plays 
with sensation, i.e. emotion. Hence the history 
of music constitutes an artistic language of the 
creative annals of music which is an emotional 
aspect of Nature. In short, both aesthetic and 
philosophic conceptions play important roles in 
the domain of the history of music, though its 
stuff is made of the detailed chronological order 
of realistic events and tales of music of different 
ages. 

The history of music is closely associated with 
human society, and so it does not ignore the 
imaginative and creative faculty of man. It has 
rather a deep regard for the human society. 
Therefore the sociological factors which are behind 
the creation of music, can neither be neglected 
nor ignored, as it is really a product of the 
intelligence and creative faculty of the human 
society. Theodore M. Finney is of opinion that 
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music emerged into the historic era as a social 
art and consequently its history cannot be written 
without mentioning its social uses. ‘The types 
of music may vary immensely, but the forms 
of its use, the purposes, for which any culture 
retains music as a part of its social heritage, 
remain almost the same*. 

In truth, music is closely connected with 
human life from the very beginning of creation. 
Every nation or society made music their 
means to progress and prosperity, in social, 
political, cultural, religious and spiritual spheres 
of life. In the remote days, all rites and cere¬ 
monies were connected with the elements of 
music. T. C. Berkeley is of opinion that in 
primitive cultures, especially songs of religious or 
magical character, outnumber secular class of 
songs such as lullabies, work songs, love songs, 
game and drinking songs, etc., for not only must 
the gods be served and placated as a part of 
religious ritual, but there are hundreds of other 
beings whose impact on everyday life, on farming, 
hunting, marriage, burial, war, and travel, for 
instance, must also be dealt with. In ancient 
Greece, Mesopotamia, Sumer, Ur, Chaldia, and 
other Near East and Western countries, and 
ancient and greater India, music formed an integral 
and indespensible part of the life of the people. 
In Bengal too, men and women adopted music 
in all aspects of their everyday life, from child¬ 
hood to old age. In folk-entertainments and 
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ceremonies, boys and girls perform everything 
to the accompaniment of music and dance. 
Their different domestic and religious functions 
are, in truth, saturated with different types of 
music. The popular ballads and folk-songs are 
like narrative accounts of the spontaneous 
enjoyment of existence and of domestic events 
of the peoples of East and West Bengal. The 
peasant songs of the paddy-fields, the seasonal 
songs of the children, the descriptive ‘pictorial’ 
songs of the expert Patuas, the mystic songs 
of the Sahajiyas and Bauls, the river-songs 
{bhatiyalis) of the boatmen, the magic chants 
of the snake-charmers, the marriage and 
hunting tunes of the Santals, are the vividly 
realistic expressions of dynamic life of Bengal. 
The different musical instruments of folk-music, 
like ekatardy dotaray sdrindd, gopiyantray vansi 
or bamboo flute, tiprdy madaloy dholakdy 
kharnakay dnandalahdriy khanjaniy karataldy etc. 
bear testimony to the fact of the cultural 
taste and outlook of the peoples of Bengal. 
Besides, every country of India and outside 
India produced music of their own, which prove 
undoubtedly the dynamic aspect of the human 
society. 

The history of Indian music should, therefore, 
be an authentic record of development of music 
of the Indian people. It has extended itself 
from the antique pre-historic age to the present 
time. It changed and evolved as inevitable for 
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the shifting phases or changing circumstances 
of the human society. Regarding the evolutional 
nature of the art of music, Cecil Gray says, in 
his The History of Music : 'In no art, science, or 
other departments of human activity, has the 
doctrine of evolution been so enthusiastically 
welcomed, so eagerly adopted, and so whole¬ 
heartedly endorsed, as in music. Indeed, the 
whole history of the art has almost invariably 
been conceived and represented as a single, 
orderly, and undeviating line of progress from 
the simplest and most primitive beginnings upto 
the complexities of modern practice ; and the 
account of this gradual process of development, 
which is generally to be met with in musical 
histories, reads exactly like the account given 
in scientific text-books of the origin and evolution 
of life from the amoeba’. The gradual evolu¬ 
tionary process of Indian music is really a key 
to the whole range of musical production that 
flowed from the imaginative conception of the 
Indian people. Many old treatises and stone 
carvings are extant to record and commemorate 
the great art of India. These should be studied 
in right perspective and spirit to gather the 
data on music : their different types and patterns, 
their presentation and appreciation in diflferent 
ages. That will stir our emotional depths and 
uplift the level of consciousness. VVe are still 
at the spade-work stage, and so we shall have to 
carry on the research patiently and indefatigably. 
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Now, it may be asked what is the utility 
of the study of the development of music and 
what is the importance of maintaining a 
historical outlook in the practical field of 
music. It is a fact that man has an aspiring 
and progressing soul, and he always marches 
towards the ultimate goal of success, keeping 
his eyes fixed on the golden ideals of India. 
He requires a guide—a faithful guide, to lead 
him on the path of investigation into the 
forgotten chapters of music, to collect and 
preserve the materials, strewn here and there, 
for acquiring knowledge and making use of 
them. But the authors of the history of music 
should be unbiased and truth-seeking in their 
outlook. They should record the facts of 
development of music which should be properly 
interpreted to unfold their real purpose and 
intrinsic significance. We fully agree with Prof. 
Ogden while he says that 4n the history of art 
as much as in any other branch of historical 
research, facts arc meaningless until interpreted, 
and the function of the musical historian is, or 
should be, as different from that of the period- 
specialist as the function of the philosopher is 
from that of the chemists, physicists, biologists, 
anthropologists, and other scientists who provide 
him with his material. His concern, in short, 
is not with the discovery of facts, but with 
their interpretation, and the revelation of their 
intrinsic value and significance’. In the introduc- 
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tion to his history of music, Cecil Gray 
subscribes also to the same view. He says : 
‘But while it is unquestionably a study of the 
greatest interest and profit to the musician to 
trace the gradual development of his artistic 
language, seeing how each period and each 
composer have played their respective parts in 
shaping, modifying, extending, and perfecting 
the instrument at his disposal, rendering it more 
plastic and more readily responsive to every 
subtle inflection of his thought, it does not 
constitute the history of an expressive art such 
as music any more than a philological study 
of language could pass for a history of literature, 
or a description of a man’s physiological develop¬ 
ment for a biography*. Some are of opinion 
that the history of music being a collection of 
raw materials of music, has no value in the 
field of practice. To this it can be said that 
practice is only an active or applied form of 
theory, and practice is always preceded by 
theory. In music, a historical outlook is necessary 
to help the artists and lovers of music to get a 
clear vision of the entire field of music of all 
ages. It does not only furnish us with all the 
raw materials of music of our own, but well equips 
us with the knowledge of music of the other 
countries also. 

Human taste and temperament, along with 
his outlook, change in different ages. They 
change owing to different geographical boundaries, 
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climatic conditions, traditions, special tastes and 
social temperament as also for other reasons, 
and that is why Indian music has become 
more or less different from the music of the 
Western countries. Maintaining this difference, 
Alfred Einstein says in his A Short History of 
Music : ‘The musical culture of the Near East 
is quite different from what may be called in 
a particular sense ‘Oriental’, that of India and 
Arabia and Persia. In India, the normal seven- 
note octave is the basis of all melody, but it 
becomes transformed and overgrown by a whole 
host of intervals employed for the sake of 
ornament. The Arabic-Persian system is even 
further removed from ours; it is built up of 
small units of third of a note originally seventeen 
and later twenty-four to the octave and shows 
the influence of Greek musical theory’. But it 
should be noticed that though music of different 
coutries differ in their systems, method of 
presentation, patterns and notations, yet amidst 
all the diversities there is a unity of a common 
fundamental psychic content. In the antique 
Vedic age, the chanters and common people 
were content with purely sacred hymnal type 
of the samans or samaganas, which were possessed 
of different numbers of notes, registers, metres 
and literary compositions (sahitya). In the 
beginning of the classical period (600 B.C.),samans 
were replaced by the gandharva type of music, 
which evolved in connection with drama. The 
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gandharva music was a kind of stage-song or natya^ 
dharmi’g'iti, possessed of svara, tala, and pada. Simi¬ 
lar changes took place in the music of the ancient 
Greeks. The historian Theodore M. Fenny 
says that music was an integral part of the 
drama, which bulked so large in the life of the 
Greek city-state. Music was a part, along with 
dancing, of the Greek religious ceremonies. 
The epics of Homer or the Odes of Pindar 
were sung rather than recited. 

The dawn of the Christian era brought with 
it a new awakening in the field of Indian music. 
In the second century A.D. the form and system 
of music were more systematic with a scientific 
outlook in the hand of Muni Bharata of the 
Natyasastra. The genuine type of raga came into 
being, with ten determining characteristics {da'sa^ 
laksana) and psychological value, with the new 
names of jatiraga and grdmaraga. There came 
again a new change in the third-seventh century 
A.D., when Kohala, Yastika, Durgasakti, Matanga 
and others began to systematize the aboriginal 
and regional types of tunes in the high-way 

classical music. This can be said to be an age of 
reformation, as the stereotyped puritanism was 
replaced by liberalism. The non-Aryan tunes 
gradually got into the Aryan stock and the result 
was that the volume and vital force of Indian 
music grew more deep and sensitive. Some of 
the foreign tunes were absorbed into the Aryan 
music. Hundreds and thousands of ragas evolved 
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with their new and novel names and forms. The 
ancient gramas (scales) were gradually replaced 
by the murcchanas (series of upward and down¬ 
ward notes). Variations were found in the number 
of notes, as some ‘displaced’ {komala) notes 
appeared by the side of the sharp ones. This had 
also happened to the Western music, during the 
transition from Greek to Christian. The changes 
took place in the period of about six hundred 
years, from the time of Aristoxemus until 
Christianity became the Roman state religion 
early in the fourth century A.D. The Ptolemic 
system, having the Dorian scale as a model, 
was changed by divers elements from Palestine, 
Greece, Rome, and Alexandria. The Georgian 
chant, plain song, plain chant, psalm-singing, 
Ambrosian metrical hymns, etc. were gradually 
changed in the beginning of the age of polyphony 
in 850-1050 A.D. It mav be known as a 

4f 

revolutionary action against the old type of music, 
in the domain of the Western music. 

From the historical accounts, placed by Curts 
Sachs in his The Rise of Music in the Ancient 
World we know that music underwent many 
changes even before the Christian era. He 
says that the oldest records of organized 
and systamatized music were Sumerian and 
Egyptian of 3000 B.C.^ That musical life 


2. ‘The oldest records of organized and sy'stematized 
music are Sumerian and Egyptian. Sumerian texts, 
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was also changed in the days of David 
Solomon in 1000 B.G. and many foreign instru¬ 
ments appeared all on a sudden, just as they had 
appeared in Egypt after 1500 B.C. and these 
were : harps, zithers, oboes, cymbals, sistra,^ etc. 
Again in the eighteenth century B.C. when 
Egypt had conquered the southwest of Asia, the 
subjugated kings had sent tributes of dancing 
and singing girls with their strange instruments 
and consequently Egyptian music underwent 
again some decisive change, and nearly all the 
ancient instruments were discarded. This shows 
that before the beginning of the age of polyphony 
in 850-1050 A.D. music of the Western world 
underwent several changes. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
A.D. there came a radical change upon the forms 
and groupings of the notes {vargikarana ), of 
the ragas in Indian music. The total bases 
(svarasthana)i in relation to the microtones {sruti), 
were also altered for some unknown cause. 
The groupings of upward and downward notes 
or murcchanas, as generators or determining factors 

written in the third millenium B.C. frequently speak of 
ecclesiastic music ; in the great temple of Ningiru at Lagash, 
a special officer was responsible for the choir, and another 
for the training of several classes of singers and players, 
both male and female. The guilds of temple singers 
at least became a learned community***.’—vide The Rise 
of Music in the Ancient World (1944), pp. 58-59. 

3, Ibid, p. 59. 
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of the ragas^i had already appeared with a new 
nomenclature of mela or thata or melakartUy in 
the fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D. The visual 
pictures (ragamurti), with their poetical descrip¬ 
tions and contemplative compositions {dhyana- 
mantra) i were already introduced, for better 
appreciation and intuitive perception of the ragas^ 
from the fifteenth-sixteenth century. But gradually 
that psychological motive was changed, for want 
of aesthetic sense and proper historical outlook. 

There came also a renaissance, in the form 
of radical change during the period 1585-1610, 
in the domain of Western music. By the year 
1600 A.D. the renaissance had reached and 
passed its high pitch, Theodore M. Finney 
reminds us : ‘The years between 1585 and 1610 
saw the unfolding of one of the most important 
episodes in the whole of history of music, because 
it furnished modern musical art with materials 
and methods hereto lacking’. 

But that was not exactly the same case with 
Indian music. Because, though the Indian 
method of classification of the ragas was changed 
from the raga-ragini-putra-vargikarana into janya- 
janaka or genus-species (cause-effect) method, and 
most of the rdgas appeared with their new tonal 
forms, yet their real motive and spirit-behind 
did not entirely change. Again, from the study 
of the history of India it is found that Indian 
music has a tradition behind it and that tradition 
is no other than the preservation of the genuine 
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culture and method of practice {gharana) of music, 
which are handed down from generation to 
generation or from the teacher to the student 
[guru-Hsya-sampradaya). 

Many are of opinion that our present 
system of North Indian music is much indebted 
to the Muhammadan period, because it produced 
many creative exponents, like Baiju Baoran, 
Nayaka Gopala, Amir Khusrau, Rajah Man, 
Mira Bai, Baba Ramdasa, Surdasa, Swami 
Haridasa Goswami, Mian Tansen, and his worthy 
predecessors. Captain Day is of opinion that 
the most flourishing age of Indian music was 
the period of the native princes, a little before 
the Muhammadan conquest. With the advent 
of the Muhammadans its decline commenced. 
Indeed it is wonderful that it survived at all. 
Such is also the decision of Capt. Willards, 
when he says that with the progress of the theory 
of music arrested, its decline was speedy, although 
the practice, which contributed to the entertain¬ 
ment of the princes and nobles, continued until 
the time of Mohammed Shah of Delhi, after 
whose reign, history of music is pregnant with 
facts replete with dismal scenes. But all these 
opinions should be reviewed with care and justice. 

The Gwalior School, founded by Rajah 

Man Tunwar, really revived the culture of the 

dhruvapada type of nibaddha prabandha music, that 

/ 

was current even before the time of Sarahgadeva 
(early thirteenth century A.D.) of the Sahgita- 
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Ratnakara. It reached its climax during the reign 
of Emperor Akbar (1542-1605 A.D.). The kawal 
and kheyal types of music had already got their 
foothold in the soil of India. Many of the noted 
Muhammadan and Hindu Ustads were patronized 
by the Nawabs and Hindu chiefs. But during 
the time of Shah Alam II (eighteenth century 
A.D.), the last titular Moghul Emperor of Delhi, 
the glorious musical tradition of the Delhi 

Sultanate came to an end, and all the Muslim 
and Hindu Ustads of Delhi, Agra and adjacent 
places were dispersed all over Northern India. 
The noted musicians, who belonged mostly to 
the Tansen school, began to seek refuge in 

different Durbars of Muslim Nawabs and Hindu 
kings and Zemindars of Rajputana, Oudh, 

Betiya, Rewa, Gwalior, Bengal and other places. 
This incident was in a sense a blessing for 
India, as it helped the propagation of classical 
music outside the boundaries of Delhi and Agra. 
At present classical type of both Northern 

and Southern schools of music are cultured 
widely in their true perspectives in Indian and 
Muslim countries. The services of the All India 
Radio undoubtedly deserve credit for the culture 
of music. The folk and other regional music 
have already occupied unique positions and 
got appreciation in different countries of 
India and Pakistan. The future of Indian music 
is more brilliant and hopeful, and it will surely 
bring a permanent solace of peace and love 

2 
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not only to the people of India, but also to 
other nations of the world. The development 
and novel creations of the types and patterns 
of music are the signs of hope and life, and 
they will supply fresh materials for the new 
annals of history of Indian music. 



CHAPTER TWO 


WHAT IS INDIAN MUSIC 

The music that evolved in India and imbibed 
the spirit and atmosphere of spiritual India, is 
known as Indian Music. It possesses a synthetic 
mood and special character of its own, and so 
it differs from music of other countries. Indian 
music has off and on been influenced by foreign 
music and culture, but yet it has preserved its 
own quality and nature. It has rather embraced 
all the types and patterns of music of other 
countries and has absorbed them with a quite 
new and unifying effect. 

Now, what do we mean by music ? The 
English word music is a derivative from French 
word ‘muse’. In Sanskrit it is called ^gana, ^giti 
or ^sahgita. It is a combination of sweet 
sounds that pleases and soothes the minds of 
living beings. It originates in the succession of 
tones that produce agreeable and pleasing 
sensations. It is, in truth, the man’s expression 
of deeper converse with the innermost spirit, 
through the medium of tones and tunes. It is 
the language of living being’s deeper soul. It 
is quite different from the speech sound or the 
speaking language. The musical sound is possessed 
of sweet tune, impregnated with divine lustre 
(lavanya)^ aesthetic sentiment and mood (rasa 
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and bhavd). This lavanya may be compared to 
the lustre of a jewel or crystal. It is also found 
in the face of a man or Woman, which looks 
sweet and loving. It can be said to be a symbol 
that represents the inner essence of man and 
animal. 

The melodic form ijdga) is the soul of 
music. Now what do we mean by a raga ? A 
rdga is a psycho-material object, as it is an 
objective expression of the subjective feeling of 
the mind. It is first designed ideally in the mind 
and then projected outside in material tonal form. 
And so, in the process of the construction of a 
raga^ both mind and matter act together. 

From the idealistic point of view, a raga is a 
mind construction and its outward expression is an 
image of the subjective ideal. Some are of 
opinion that a succession of notes that designs the 
melodic form, is quite independent of the mind 
and it suggests an idea of the melodic patterns 
in the mind. But the suggestions, says Swami 
Abhedananda, come through the eyes, through 
the ears, and through other organs. Those 
suggestions are not in the state of consciousness 
at first. They are merely the molecular changes 
i.e., changes of the molecules and the atoms of the 
nervous systems and of the brain. And then 
come the ideas of sensation. At the root they 
are nothing but motions. The ideas of motion 
are the elements, out of which the mind sub¬ 
stance is built. Elsewhere the Swami says again : 
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‘Sensations or the vibrations of the external 
objects which come through the nerv^es are 
nothing but suggestions and these suggestions 
are carried by these nerves to the brain. But 
the hemispheres of the brain act from consi¬ 
derations, that is, expectations of sensations 
which will be felt in one way or another.*** 
These hemispheres are regarded as the seats of 
emotions, instincts and intelligence which do not 
exist in animals without hemispheres of the brain’. 
Modern psychologists explain everything by 
reflex action of the brain. When we construct 
a structure of a melody or ragay a reflection of 
tonal succession or arrangement fleets in the 
mind in a thought form like an image which 
produces an impression in the brain. The 
impression of the raga is again translated into a 
kind of feeling, and immediately the mind reacts, 
and through the reflex activities we project 
the idea of the rdga outside in material form 
which is not a mechanical process, but is 
conducted and governed by the intelligence that 
shines behind the mind. The sensation of the 
rdga comes in the form of vibrations or currents 
of stimuli and it suggests or inspires the artists 
to create music i.e. rdga. Therefore the will- 
to-create is the cause of manifestation of the 
rdga, and the subjective form manifests as the 
objective one. 

The nature of a rdga is determined by the 
melodic movement or varna, which helps to 
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create pleasing and soothing sensations. A 
raga is known by its constituent notes or essen¬ 
tials, like sonant (amsa or vddi), consonant 
(samvddj), dissonant {anuvddi), initial (graha), 
final {r^dsa)y etc. These are known as deter¬ 
mining characteristics. A rdga is sustained and 
animated by its inherent emotional sentiments 
and moods of the microtones, which constitute 
the forms of the tones and tonal successions. 

Narada (first century A.D.) says in his 
Slksd that both vaidika sdmagdna and laukika 
(den) classical types of music are possessed of 
ten qualities (gunas), and music manifests with 
them in different forms and ways. Bhattasobha- 
kara comments : ‘laukikam ca vaidikam ca gdnam 
dasa-guna-yuktam tu vaidikam karyamityuktam } 
These qualities (gunas) enrich and make mani¬ 
fest the rdgas and subsequently the songs or 
gitis. The ancient musicologists formulate these 
qualities as, 

(a) Raktam : An absorbing interest or attrac¬ 
tion of men and animals for or towards 
the melody of the song, produced by the 
combination of lute (Veend) and flute 
(Venn), The combination imparts also the 
harmonic relations between the successive 
notes, and thus helps to evolve the melodic 
form, with pleasing and soothing sensations. 
The utility of the quality of raktam is to 
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attract the minds of men and animals and 
to create concentrated attention. The lute 
and the flute are the most ancient musical 
instruments and in their harmonic sounds 
or tunes abides the divine absorbing and 
enchanting power. 

(b) Purna : Narada of the Siksd says that the 
distinct manifestation or presentation of 
metres {chanda), stanzas (pada) and letters 
{aksara) helps to the complete formation 
of tones and micro tones. The latter musi¬ 
cologists are of opinion that full play of 
the succession of notes in the bass, the 
medium and the high is known as purna 

(c) Alamkrta : It is an easy process of mani¬ 
festing the tonal sound in the bass and 
the high octaves. It may be said to be 
the requisite embellishment. 

(d) Prasanna : Easy of recognition. 

(e) Vykta : Expression of the stanzas {pada) , fully 
equipped with music-parts {dhatu)-, words 
{kathd)i metres {chanda), notes {svara) and 
melodies {rdga). The commentator Bhatta- 
sobhakara says that it is essential for the 
knowledge or perception of different numbers 
{samkhyd) and qualities {guria). 

(f) Vikrsta (or Vikrusta) : Distinct manifesta¬ 
tion or clear expression of the words and 
sentences. Sometimes it means the clear 
use of notes of high pitch. 

(g) Slaksna : It is the fine and subtle manifesta- 
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tion of notes in different tempi. It is easily 
recognizable in the slow {vilamvita) tempo. 

(h) Sama : Proper settings of the four melodic 
movements or varnas to rhythm and tempo. 

(i) Sukumara : Easy and graceful manifestation 
or expression of notes in different octaves 
{saptakas), bass, medium and high. 

(j) Madhuryya : Natural, graceful and sweet 
expression of stanzas (pada), letters [aksara) 
and notes {svara). It is known as the 
graceful shining lustre i.e. Idvanya or Idlitya. 
It is a kind of quality [guna) of an object. 
As for example, a precious stone possesses 
a shining lustre of its own, and it is the 
Hdvanya of the stone. As an intelligent 
face of a man is marked by a glow, so 
the sweet and orderly arranged rhythmic 
pattern of the notes of a rdga creates 
an inspiring sensation, which is known as 
Havanya or lustre.^ 

2 . ^ 1 

^ o 

•o 

M'SK I 
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Indian music is always recognized through the 
presentation of the tonal form of a raga and it 
tries to present the raga in harmony with words, 
tune, rhythm, tempo and aesthetic sentiments 
and moods. So a raga does never appear as a 
bare outline or skeleton of the tonal arrangements, 
but it manifests itself as living and dynamic. 

The basic element of music is sound, which 
is manifested in the from of tones and microtones. 
And so the Indian psychologists and philosophers 
say that the psyche or soul of music is made 
up of sound with emotions. The nada or causal 
sound is the basis or ground of music, and 
upon this primal ground all the phenomena of 
Indian music are built. The notes originate 
from the vibrations that evolve from the vital 
air or prana-vayu. The seven notes, sadja, rsabha) 
gdndhdray madhyama, pancama^ dhaivata and nisada 
evolve out of the vital air, which comes in contact 
with the different internal parts of the body. 
It has been described in the ManduKisiksd : 

Kanthaduttisthate sadia-rsabhah sirasastatha / 

• •• ••• • 7 

Nasikayastu gandhara uraso madhyamastatha / / 

Urah sirobhyam kanthacca pahcamah svara 

ucyate / 

Dhaivatasca lalatadvai nisadah sarvarupavan / 


In the Naradisiksa, rakta has been mentioned instead 

• ^ 

of vyakta. 

3. I 
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That is, the note sadja is born when the vital 
air is in friction with throat {kantha) ; rsabha 

emanates from the seat of the head {sira i.e. 
mouth) ; gandhara from the nose ; etc. But the 
description of the Ndradlsiksd is more rational 
and tenable. Narada describes that when the 
vital air [prana~vayu) , rising upwards from the 
navel base, gets in contact with the junctions 
of the canal of the throat, it produces 
sounds of different pitches and they are sadja, 
rsabha, gandhara etc.** It is a fact that any 
kind of sound originates from the friction 

of two or more things. According to Yoga 
and Tantra philosophies, the primal will 

of all living beings resides in the navel 
base or muladkdra. That is known as the 





In the Naradisiksa (7-12), Narada describes : 

^ V 'V * V ** 

sjw: i 
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Kamakala or Kundalim, It is recognized by the 
Sahkhya and Vedanta as the cosmic will or 
primordial Prakrti. The Tantra says that the 
divine will remains as static and is figuratively 
described as the sleeping and coiled serpent. 
The serpent is a symbol of energy. When there 
originates a will-to-speak or will-to-sing, the vital 
air intensifies the volume of the will and makes 
it dynamic. It can be said that the sleeping 
serpent, Kundalim awakens and rises upwards 
through the canal or passage that passes from 
the navel base to the throat or mouth. 

i 

Sarangadeva describes it as the indescribable 
unmanifested will which passes through different 
plexes or cakraSi in the spinal column and 
is manifested in the base of the tongue. 
The plexes or cakras are the levels or 
different grades of consciousness and when the 
unmanifested will-to-speak or will-to-sing mani¬ 
fests and rises upwards with the vital power, 
it gets different sensations or experiences in 
the levels. The will is the energy and it 

manifests itself as material sounds of speech and 
song and takes the forms of words and music. 

The succession of seven notes forms the 
basic structure of music. Even five or six 
notes can construct a form of melody which 
is the soul of music. The notes are of 

two kinds, placed {Mdha) and displaced 
(fiat or chromatic i.e. komala). The displaced 

or flat notes are so called because of the 
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shifting positions of the seminotes of the placed 
{mddha) notes. In the pre-Christian era, we do 
not find the use of any subtle or seminotes. 
They evolved or were rather recognized in the 
beginning of the Christian era. The seminotes 
or microtones are the subtle notes or tones. 
They are known as srutis, and Narada (first 
century A.D.) first uses these srutis in his 
Naradisiksa, He says, 

Diptayata-karunanam mrdu-madhyamayostatha / 
srutinam yoVisesajno na sa acarya ucyate //® 

Narada admits only five microtones, which 
were known or used as the genus or 
jati in the time of Bharata (second century 
A.D.) of the Xatyasastra. Regarding the 
displaced or chromatic {komala) notes, Narada 
describes antara [gandhara) and kdkall {nisada) : 
^antarak svara^sarnyukta kakaltryatra drsyate.^ 
Bharata follows him and savs : ^svara-sadharanam 
kakaluantara’-svarau ? Bharata discovers twenty- 


5. i 

6. I 

7. Bharata says : Kallinath comments: 
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Bharata says : [a) i rfw 
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two microtones, based upon the five causal 
microtones or genera {jatis) of Narada. He 
devises the twenty-two microtones on the length 
of the wires of two same-sized lutes or Veenas, 
cala and acala or dhruva, and determines four 
subtle and audible microtonal units that constitute 
the stuff of the note, sadja. He places the note 
sadja on the fourth unit. He successfully makes 
the seventh microtone as the seat or base of 
the note, rsabha, the ninth one, the basis of 
gandhardi the thirteenth one, the base of madhjama, 
the seventeenth one, the seat of pdhcama, the 
twentieth one, the seat of dhaivata and the 
twenty-second one as the base of the note, 
nisdda. But this division and allotment of the 
microtonal bases of the seven (laukika or desi) 
notes were however altered in the nineteenth 
century and it was made perhaps by a group 
of Western scholars, like Captain Williard, 
William Jones and others. It is said that they 
followed the changed method of the then masters 
or Ustads, Hindu and Muslim. Mohammad 
Rezza of Patna had also supported this radical 
change, as he himself altered the current scheme 
of the classification of the ragas. Some are of 
opinion that Sir \Villiam Jones was the first to 
change the ancient scheme of the distribution 
of the microtones. The leading musicians and 
musicologists of Bengal, Sir S. M. Tagore, 
Ksetra Mohana Goswami and others had also 
accepted the newly moulded or modified system 
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of the division of microtones and their bases. 
The modified scheme has been accepted for the 
changing taste and temperament of the progressive 
society, but it should be further tested with a 
rational outlook. 

Regarding the new changes in the allotment 
of the microtones and their definite seats or 
bases, Ksetra Mohana GoswamI, a noted musician 
and musicologist of Bengal mentions in his cele¬ 
brated Bengali work, Sahgitasara that the notes, 
possessed of audible minute seminotes, were 
placed on the last microtonal bases by the ancient 
experts. But a close examination will show, he 
says, that there is less difference of space between 
sadja and rsabha than between the notes, nisada 
and sadja. The frets of a lute [Veena) also 
prove this fact. They show that the space or 
distance between the notes, sadja and rsabha is 
double the space or distance between the notes, 
nisada and sadja. Perhaps for this reason, the 
modern lute players [veerikaras) have determined 
the seats of the notes (svarasthanas) on their 
last units of microtones. 

It has already been said that during the 
time of Narada of the Siksa (first century A.D.) 
only two displaced or flat notes were used in 
the Indian system of music, both in north and 
south, and they were antara^gandhara and kakalu 
nisada. Bharata also adopted this method, and 
the result was that the total number of notes, 
placed {suddha) and displaced {komala) was fixed 
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at nine. This method was followed upto the 
eleventh-twelveth century A.D., and in the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century, the number of the 
displaced notes was increased to twelve. It was 
believed so long that the basic note, sadja and 
the fifth, pancama were unchangeable (avikrta) 
ones. But during Sarangadeva’s time (early 
thirteenth century), the two notes, sadja and 
pancama were considered as changing. Saranga- 
deva says that the numbers of unchangeable 
{suddha) notes are usually seven, but for the 
shifting positions of the microtones, twelve 
displaced or flat notes evolved. He says :. 

Cyuto’cyuto dvidha sadjo dvi-srutir-vikrto 

bhavet / 

Sadharane kakalitve nisadasya ca drsyate // 

4c :{: :|c 

Prapnoti vikrtau bhedau dvaviti dvadasa 

smrtah //® 
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Therefore, according to Sarahgadeva, the 
numbers of the microtones are 7 {suddha) + 
12 {vikrta) = 19. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century (1550 A.D.), Pandit Ramamatya accepted 
only seven displaced notes and according to 
him, the total numbers of notes are 7 + 7 = 14. 
He says : (a) ^vikrtascapi saptaivetyevam sarve 
caturdasaJi^ (2.33) (b) ^caturdasa svara hyete rage 
rupe bhavantymi^^ (2.65). In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, during the time of Pandit 
Somanath (1909 A.D.), the number of the 
displaced note were also seven and they were 
known as : ^mrdu-sa^sadharana-ga-antara-ga-mrdu- 
-ma~mrdu-pa-kaisika~ni-kakali~ni\ But during the 
time of Vehkatamakhi (1620 A.D.) the number 
of the displaced notes was reduced to five 
only and he says : ^svarah pdhcaiva vikrta iti 
siddhdntitarn maya. So it is found that the 
system of twelve notes (placed or suddha 7 + 
displaced or komala 5=12) was in vogue in the 
sixteenth-seventeenth century and they are still 
followed in the modern system of Hindusthani 
music. 

Let us determine the utility and impor¬ 
tance of the microtones and their divisions ? 
The microtones are the minute audible tones 
{svaras) and they really determine the definite 
seats or bases of the tones, their nature of 


9. 
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manifestation, their ways of constructing the 
modes and melodies and even their scales. Some 
are of opinion that they are useless in the present 
systems of music, as it is not possible to 
distinctly manifest them in vocal music, though 
they are useful in the instrumental music to 
some extent. But that view is not correct, because 
the microtonal experience or sensation is essential 
for the determination of the tonal bases 
{svarasthma) and consequently the scales and 
the aesthetic qualities of the ragas. The scale 
{mela, melakarta or thata) is the base as well 
as the fountain-head of various types of 
melodies. The scales are the melodies or ragas 
in themselves, and yet they are known as the 
sources of different ragas. In ancient times, 
the scales were in the form of the gramas and 
gramaragas. Afterwards they were replaced by 
the murcchanas or the series of seven ascending 
notes. In fact, the murcchanas had their origin 
in the gramas. In the Ramayana we also find 
the use of the murcchanas in the ganas i.e. 
jatiragaganas, but the author of the Ramayana 
has not mentioned whether the jatiragas evolved 
from the murcchanas, rather it is understood 
from the text of the Ramayana that the jatiragas 
originated from the gramas, sadja, madhyama and 
gdndhara, and following this, Bharata (second 
century A.D.) also mentions that the pure and 
mixed {suddha and vikrta jatis or jatiragas evolved 
from the two current gramas, sadja and madhyama. 

3 
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He has not mentioned the name of the 
gandharagrama^ because it was obsolete in his 
time. However, the use of the murcchands as 
the origin {janaka) of the formalized regional 
tunes or desi^rdgas was current upto the 
fourteenth-fifteenth century A.D. 

What is the psychological basis of the 
emotional sentiments and moods of ths^ rdgas, 
in relation to their constituent parts, microtones ? 
It has already been said that in the Ndradt 
siksa (first century A.D.) we first come across 
the word ^sruti, which determined the forms 
and intrinsic nature of the grdmardgasy mentioned 
by Narada and the later desi rdgagitis and 
rdgas, Narada says that the persons, who are 
not acquainted with the microtones and their 
value, are not worthy of being regarded as 
experienced teachers : ^rutindm yoWsesajno na sa 
dcdrya uchyate\ The microtones, as described 
by Narada of the Siksa, were given significant 
names and imbued with special meaning and 
value. The microtones, as devised by Bharata 
of the Ndtysdstra were twenty-two in number 
and they were allotted in the seven notes as : 
sadja ^ + rsahha 3+gdndhdra 2-\-madhyama 4 + 
pancama 4+ dhaivata ?>-\-nisdda 2 = 22. It has 
also been mentioned before that these twenty- 
two microtones of Bharata were designed after 
the 5 microtones of Narada, and in the time 
of Bharata these series of microtnes were known 
as the genus-species relation or janya-janaka- 
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samvandha. Now to make the genuses pedes, or 
jati-vyakti or jdti-sruti scheme of the seven 
notes explicit, the following chart will be 
helpful. 


Nos. 

i 

1 

Notes 

Serial Nos. 

Microtones as 
determined by 
Bharata 

Microtones as 
determined by 
Narada 

Notes, 

numbers 

contained 

1 


1 

tivra 

^ . 1 
dipta 




2 

kumudvati 

ayata 




3 

mandral 

mrdu 



Sadja 

4 

Candovati 

madhya ... 

4 



5 

dayavati 

karuna 

• 




6 

ranjani 

madhya 


2 

Rsabha 

7 

raktika 

mrdu 

3 


1 

8 

raudri 

dipta 

i 

3 

Gandhara ... 

9 

krodha 

ayata 

2 

! 


10 

vajrika 

dipta 




11 

prasarini 

ayata 




12 

prlti 

mrdu 


4 

Madhyama 

13 

marjani 

madhya ... 

4 



14 

ksiti 

mrdu 




15 

. raktika^ 

madhya 




16 

sandipani 

ayata 


5 

1 Pancama 

’ 17 

alapini 

karuna 

4 


1 

18 

madanli 

karuna 



1 

19 

rohini 

ayata 


6 

Dhaivata 

20 

ramya 

madhya ... 

3 



21 

ugra 

dipta 


7 

Nisada 

ft 

22 

ksobhini 

ft • 

ayata 

2 

, 


According to Bharata, the seats or bases 
{svarasthdnas) of the seven notes are placed on 
the last microtonal units and this process seems 
to be rational and scientific. The five micro tones 
(afterwards jdtis or janakas), as has been said 
before contain some specific and inherent emo¬ 
tional qualities and they are: firmness and 


1. Or manda. 

2, Or rakta. 
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glowing nature {dipta), broadness and universa¬ 
lity (ayatd) , compassion and pity {karuna) soft¬ 
ness or slackness (mrdu), and intermediateness 
or mediant nature (madhyd). The microtones, 
as devised by Bharata, were also given the signi¬ 
ficant names, like chandovatt, raudrt, daydvatz, ramyd 
etc. and perhaps they were named after the images 
of the microtones i.e. jatis of Narada of the 
Siksd, As for example, chandovatt of Bharata 
corresponds with madhya of Narada, and it 
connotes the idea of order, system or peace; 
dayavati corresponds with karuna and it connotes 
the idea of compassion ; raudrt corresponds with 
dipta and it connotes the idea of firmness, 
strength or heroism, etc. So, from the psycho¬ 
logical standpoint, we find that the microtone, 
raudrt contains or manifests the aesthetic moods 
of acuteness, cheerfulness, slackness etc. that are 
identical with the emotional sentiment, veer a 
(heroism), as described by Bharata, in his 
Ndtyasastra, In this way it can be shown that 
all the microtones, making the seven notes 
{laukika) are impregnated with some specific 
aesthetic sentiment and emotive feeling, which 
stir and stimulate the minds of men and even 
animals. 

In fact, the notes and consequently rdgas 
of not only of Indian music, but also of music 
of all nations of the world, are possessed of 
dynamic living force. They are not the dead 
structures of the material sound, but are the 
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embodiment of energy and life. The inspired poets 
of the sixteenth-seventeenth century composed 
contemplative dhyanas out of the notes and the 
rdgas, and the artists drew their colourful visual 
pictures. Therefore the gross sound or sound- 
body [sabdamaya-tanu) of music was transformed 
into divine deity [devamaya-tanu) . The wor¬ 
shippers and lovers of music found their 
solace and peace of mind in the divine music 
and music was recognized as the greatest and 
foremost art : ^na vidya sahgitat paraJi . 

Indian music is divided into two main 
categories, theory and practice— sdstra and 
sadhana. The one is suggestive and directive, 
and the other is the call to action. The One 
is the way and the other is the end or highest 
ideal. The theory or theoretical portion of 
music is again divided into some different phases 
and they are : grammar {vyakaram), acoustics 
{sabda-vijnana), literature {sahitya), history (itihasa), 
iconography {murtifattvd) , psychology (manovijnand) 
and philosophy {darsana). All these phases really 
constitute the entirety of theory. So, by theory 
of music, we should not mean only the grammar 
or grammatical portion of music, as it is generally 
understood by some scholars. 

The grammar of music deals with the questions 
of sonant [arnsa or vddi), assonant [samvddt)^ 
dissonant {anuvadi), the upward and downward 
movements of the notes {drohana and avaroharia), 
varna, murcchand, time factor {kdla), etc. oiiht rdgas. 
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The acoustics belong to the science of physics 
which deals with the phenomena of sound. It 
determines the distinction between noise and tone, 
non-periodic and periodic vibrations and their 
sensations, etc. It deals also with the scientific 
method of the construction of the musical 
instruments, the frequencies and ratios of the wire- 
lengths, situation of the frets, etc. The literature 
of music deals with the nature and beauty of 
the musical compositions, their metres, rimes, 
graces, etc. The history of music deals with 
the work of collecting the chronological data 
of music, their origin, developments and mani¬ 
festations in different countries and among 
different nations, variations, adjustments and 
re-adjustments to the taste and temperament 
of the peoples of different times and geographical 
regions. The historical aspect of music really 
supplies a comprehensive idea of music and helps 
men to get the full vision of musical develop¬ 
ments down the ages. The iconography of music 
deals with the icons or visual forms of the 
notes and the ragas, with their corresponding 
emotional sentiments and moods. It helps men 
to get knowledge of both the subjective and 
objective designs and values of music. The 
psychology of music deals with the psyche or soul 
of music. It furnishes with the knowledge that 
every outward manifestation of music is caused 
by the mind or will-power, which is the real 
creator of music. So our attention should be 
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concentrated on the creator first and then to 

< 

the mover of the mind, the prime mover or 
higher intelligence. The philosophy of music 
deals with the wisdom or essence of music. It 
imparts to men a faculty of judgement and 
intuitive knowledge that make them analyse 
and understand music as the means to an end. 

Therefore by theory of music, we must not 
think only of the grammar of music, but also 
understand that the word conveys all the phases 
of grammar, science, literature, history, icono¬ 
graphy, psychology and philosophy. Only by 
the practice of these phases of theory or sastra^ 
men may attain excellence in music. The duty 
of the sastra is to lead to the genuine path of 
spiritual sadhana, and when sadhana gets fruition, 
men attain in their lives, immortality and 
everlasting bliss. 



CHAPTER THREE 


EVOLUTION OF INDIAN MUSIC 

‘Evolution of Indian Music’ pervades the vast 
field of the origin and progression of different 
ingredients of Indian music, such as, notes, 
seminotes, scales, melodies, types of songs, 
musical limbs and parts, visual forms or pictures 
of the melodies, rhythm and tempo, musical 
instruments, dances, hand-poses, gestures and 
postures or the rhythmic and graceful move¬ 
ments of the body, emotional moods and senti¬ 
ments, etc. Indian music is a living art. It 
is the dynamic power of symbolizing the divine 
intuition of man in sweet and soothing sound. 
It stimulates and stirs the human depths and 
awakens a higher consciousness in man. 

Before entering into the discussion on the 
evolution of music, let us survey the musical 
aesthetics that impart dynamic impulse and 
impetus to men to create or project music. 
The psychic content always predominates over 
the world of matter. Every creative order is 
followed and motivated by the impulse of willing 
of the mind-content, which desings everthing 
ideally before projecting materially outside. 
Evolution of music is possible through the self- 
expressive process of Nature and it comes 
spontaneously without the deliberate application 
of rigid rules. 
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The process of evolution is known by 
different terms like creation, re-creation, interpre¬ 
tation, expression, revelation, omission, historical 
process, progression, etc. The evolutionary process 
of music comprises the musical anthropology or 
the ethnic history of music, which deals with 
the origin and growth of music in the race or 
country, through different strata of time and 
space ; which deals with the vastly varied roles 
of music as progressively unfolded in rising 
racial cultures. 

Music had its root in the most primitive 
savage life and evolved through countless strata. 
Now, what are the progressively evolving concepts 
of music ? What is the conceptual urge of 
man behind the evolution of music ? The 
foundational urge and concepts of music evolved 
in man from three sources : (1) primitive impulses 
and intuitions, (2) gradually emerging scientific 
findings in concrete situations, and (3) working 
theories which are direct outgrowth of love of 
the creative art. There was an intense feeling 
for the art of singing and dancing in the bosom 
of the primitive men, and those feelings and 
love came out in the form of song and dance. 
The subjective impulse was thus manifested as 
the objective forms. 

Everything physical and psychical in the 
world of phenomena emerged through the process 
of evolution or progress. Music evolved always 
through the historical progress from the antique 
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prehistoric days up to this time, and it will 
proceed on to the eternal future, in various 
changing forms and patterns. 

In the primitive age, music was crude and 
monotonous, but it is believed that it had a 
much greater field than the later art-music, 
bound up with the everyday life of the primitive 
people. It was connected with many special 
factors: sociological, psychological, religous, 
symbolic and linguistic. The primitive people 
sang and danced when they felt something 
positive to express and to enjoy. Singing and 
dancing were the spontaneous outbursts of their 
simple and sweet thoughts. Song and speech 
were often mingled in the course of their life 
and social performances. It also happened that 
logical thought and the musical motive developed 
little by little from the indefinite to the definite 
in the course of the song, as if the initial 
dream-states were gradually manifesting as waking 
consciousness. 

Well has it been said by Alfred Einstein 
that the first beginnings of music lie even deeper 
in historical obscurity than those of speech. 
Yet we shall have to gather knowledge of the 
origin and evolution of music for our historical 
study and culture. The musical medium is the 
music proper, as executed in the form of physical 
sounds, which have their physiological and 
psychical correlates. Sound forms the base of 
musical manifestation, or it will be correct to 
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say that material sound forms the physic or 
corporeal body and impulse or emotion, the 
psyche or soul of music. So when inarticulate 
speech is developed into the use of certain sounds 
as symbols for impulse or emotion, we have the 
beginning of speech, as distinguished from tonal 
manifestation or music. It may be said to be 
an intellectual development in the field of 
articulate speech, leaving music for the expression 
of emotion or emotive feeling of man. In fact, 
the will to create music is an intellectual 
message or inspiration to man and when he 
creates music, his feelings are moulded in pure 
tone-experience, and the musical material and 
form take the shape of a stimulus for feeling 
of the beauty of tone or music in itself, aside 
from formal art or meaning. A similar process 
also originated in the minds of the primitive 
men, at the beginning of the manifestation of 
music on earth. 

Music can reveal many things of the human 
world, which words or speech cannot. So the 
primitive people did everything through words 
and speech, but when they sang the songs, they 
did it through tones and tunes, forming the 
narratives or stories of their daily lives. They 
observed the rhythm by the clanking of stones, 
the pounding of wood or by the dashing of 
stone spearheads against wooden shields. Possibly 
getting the idea from the hide-covered shield, 
they stretched skins across the two open ends 
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of the hollow trunks of tree or covered the 
open mouth of the earthen ditches and thus 
invented the musical instruments like drum, 
which accompanied their songs and dances. To 
keep time and to create stirring emotion, they 
clapped their hands, nodded their heads and 
moved the limbs of their bodies, and from them 
they gradually gathered the sense of measure 
of time, which, in turn, gave rise to the idea 
of rhythm. The primitive nations did not know 
at first the ratios and distant measures of the 
tones, but yet they used to add the notes to 
the words or speech, making them suitable for 
music. They knew the proper modes of utter- 
ances or the process of intonation. Just as a 
word was sometimes a sentence to the primitive 
men, so was a tone in songs something of a 
melody. Gradually they observed the forms 
and beauty of cadences of rise and fall in words 
and tones, and from the succession of words 
and tones, they discovered the laws and forms 
of melody, though in a crude form. The growth 
of melody was one of the main reasons why 
music was so significant in the life of primitive 
people. Prof. Marius Schneider says that primitive 
melody did not grow out of harmony, harmony 
was rather the product of melodic variants. 
Singing and dancing were closely related among 
the primitive people and they used to generate 
something which was more than the original 
movements themselves. All the rites relating to 
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birth, circumcision, marriage, hunting, war, 
weather, medicine, and death were permeated 
with musical elements. Among the funeral songs, 
the women’s laments and the songs which men 
sang in praise of the dead deserved special 
mention. In primitive cultures it was very 
difficult to distinguish musically the various kinds 
of songs since there was still so little differentia¬ 
tion of form. Often the type of voice used 
determined the character of a melody. Funeral 
songs and erotic songs were often sung in a 
nasal voice ; love-songs were accompanied by a 
significant play of the lips. In more highly 
developed cultures, formal differentiation was 
usually determined by the various layers of 
tradition and that tradition was evident in every 
society of every nation, whether primitive or 
advanced. An archaic style survived in animal- 
songs and hunting-songs, and also in children’s 
songs, funeral songs, epic songs, and in medicine 
and weather charms. Lamentations had a style 
of their own. In songs of praise of gods or 
supermen, the melodic line and volume tended 
either to rise emphatically or to start very high. 
Schneider says that the relation between the 
musical style and the content of the primitive 
song i.e. the words lies not in the external 
occasion like rain, war, etc. but in the prevailing 
psychological tension. As for example, if the 
witch doctor implores the spirit of disease to 
release his patient, the song will be friendly; 
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if he fights it with his spear, the song will be 
war-like ; yet both will be medicine songs. In 
this way it can be shown that songs of different 
occasions differ in their style and moods for their 
different situations and different atmospheres. 

From the history of the beginning of 
civilization we know that the primitive society 
was at first unable to produce a tone or song 
clearly and cleanly, and the pitch of the music 
or tonal voice was invariably wavering. From 
this almost imperceptible rising and falling of 
the voice above and below one tone, says 
Edward Macdowell, we may gauge more or less 
the state of civilization of the nation to which 
the song or music belonged. It is also found 
that the phrase-tone invariably corresponds to 
the sentence-word, and like it, gradually loses 
its meaning as a phrase and fades into a tone 
which, in turn, is used in new phases as 
mankind mounts the ladder of civilization. 
Such was also the condition of words and songs 
in very early times. 

Charles Darwin is of opinion that music 
evolved from the imitation of the cries and calls 
of the animals. Alfred Einstein also holds 
similar views. He says that comparative musico¬ 
logy, which deals with the primitive development 
of music, has admitted that primitive men may 
have been attracted by bird-song in the first 
place and have continued to use it as a model 
for imitation. Similar belief prevails among 
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the Indian people. It has been mentioned in 
the J^aradVsiksa (first century A.D.) : ^sadjam 
vadati mayuw etc., i.e., the call of the peacock 
is similar to the tonality or pitch of the note 
sadja, that of the bull to that of risabha ; that 
of the goat to that of gdndhdra ; that of the 
crane to that of madhyama ; that of the cuckoo 
to that of pancama ; that of the horse to that 
of dhaivaia and that of the kunjara or elephant 
to that of nisdda. The Siksd also shows the 
physicophysical origin of the musical sounds or 
notes from the friction of the air with different 
parts of the human body. 

The Western savants like Roussau, Harder 
and Herbert Spencer are of opinion that speaking 
with a raised voice was the beginning of song 
or music, i.e. music evolved from the raised 
voice speech in the most primitive society of 
all nations and a kind of speech-song or chant¬ 
like recitative was indeed to be found among 
the primitive men. Specially the Spencerian 
theory is an idealization of the natural language 
of passion. So, according to this theory, music 
is an extension of the primitive desire to 
communicate ; consequently its whole artistic 
function is related to the communication of 
human emotions and passions. Rowbotham does 
not accept the views of Spencer and he points 
out that impassioned speech is the source of 
music and it works as a vehicle for everyday 
emotions. Wallaschek, on the other hand, 
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advances the theory that the original musical 
impulse was purely aesthetic, growing out of 
the rhythm. Some others hold that the very 
ancient sound-language ‘is the older element 
from which developed both speech and song : 
speech striving towards free rhythm and music 
towards a more regulated one’. Dr. Burney is 
of opinion that music is anterior to word and 
language. He says in his General History of Music : 
‘Vocal music is of such high antiquity that its 
origin seems to have been coeval with mankind ; 
at least the lengthened tones of pleasure and 
pain, of joy and affection, must long have 

preceded every other language, and music. The 
voice of passion wants but few articulations, 

and must have been nearly the same in all 

human creatures, differing only in gravity or 
acuteness according to age, sex and organization, 
till the invention of words by particular 
convention, in different societies, weakened, 
and by degrees rendered it unintelligible’. In 
fact, we know very little about the true 

languages of the primitive cultures of different 
nations. Various races might have displayed 
the elements of sound-languages, but so far only 
a small number of examples have been collected. 

Now, music that evolved in the remote 
primitive time can be divided into two classes 
purely emotional and sensuous ; the one arising 
from the language of heroes, and the other from 
the swaying or wavering of the body and the 
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patter of feet. To both of these classes or 
elements, says Macdowell, if we may call them so, 
metre (dance) and melody brought their power ; 
to declamation, metre brought its potent vitality, 
and to the dance, melody added its soft charm 
and lulling rhyme. So these are the two ways 
of looking at the primitive music : one, as 
impassioned speech, the nearest psychologically 
complete utterance of emotion known to man, 
and the other, as the dance, comprising as it 
does all that appeals to our nature. Nature 
exists with its exquisite beauty and grandeur, 
while simple hearted primitive man lives in it 
to enjoy it and also to conquer it. It is the 
strain of Nature in primitive man that gave 
him the dance and vocal music, and it is his 
godlike fight against Nature that gave him 
impassioned speech, beauty of form and motion 
on one side, and all that is divine in him on 
the other. The conception of an ordainer of 
the universe was already present in him. The 
universe around him, the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the sky and the ordered system of Nature 
created within him a great wonder and un¬ 
bounded joy. He had realized the utility of a 
greater power, and, therefore, amid joys and 
sorrows, the hope of peace and solace led him 
utter the inmost converse of his heart to the 
world-ordainer. The language of his songs was 
meaningful and sincere. At first he used to 
sing and dance for his material prosperity. 

4 
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With the dawn of civilization his intellect and 
understanding became shining and acute, and 
his outlook was changed and, consequently, his 
motive of offering music. His music was 
gradually enriched with more notes, grace and 
emotion. The monotonous arcika type of music, 
containing only one note, was replaced by the 
gMika type, possessed of two notes. Afterwards 
a new type of samika music, with three notes, 
evolved out of the remains of the gathika. 
Gradually for the growing taste and temperament 
of the more civilized Vedic people, the samika 
was replaced by the svarantara type of music, 
possessed of four notes. Music with five notes, 
audav type of music, then evolved and it was 
again replaced by the sadava type of music, 
possessed of six notes. Upon the skeleton of 
the sadava type of music, the music with seven 
notes, sampurna type at last flowered into full 
sweep and beauty. 

review of the Brahmana, Samhita and 
Aranyaka literature shows simplicity in form and 
in the presentation of music of early days. Music 
consisted of recitative hymns or stotras, songs, 
prayers and lays in the early stage. With the 
progress of civilization and human intellect, the 
cultural sphere Was lit up with a ‘heavenly’ 
glow. The conception of various deities and 
gods came into being and man paid his homage 
to them in words and tunes. 

The sun-worship was prevalent in the remote 
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antiquity. The sky {akasa) was conceived as 
Varuna-devata in the early Vedic society and the 
sun as Mitra or Mithra^ the friend of the 
universe. Again the sun and the sky were 
known as the twin god, Mitra-Varuna. The sky 
was often looked upon as the ocean of milk 
or ksiroda-samudra and the sun as the celestial 
god. The fire-worship gradually evolved as the 
prototype [pratinidhi) of the sun-worship and fire 
was regarded as the sacred symbol of the sun, 
nay, the god of the nether world. Different 
rites and sacrifices {satra and yajna) evolved. 
The butter was poured into the sacrificial fire 
as sacred offering and it was believed that the 
gods and deities received their oblations through 
the medium of the flames of the sacrificial 
fire. They thought that the flames were no 
other than the tongues of the gods : ‘visnu-jikva . 
The Visnu was the representative of the sun 
and the fire. In the mytho-historical literature, 
Devi Sarasvati, the presiding deity of learning 
and all arts, was described as the tongue of the 
sacrificial fire : agni-jihva Sarasvati , Along with 
sacrificial offerings—lays and songs were sung 
in rhythm, and music was considered as part 
and parcel of the rites and sacrifices. The songs 
were accompanied with various musical instru¬ 
ments and the cadences of dancing added to 
the serenity and beauty of music. 

The ancient authors on music conceived and 
deified the primal sound, JVada, as a symbol of 

« 

I ' ^ 
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the goddess Sarasvati-, nay, they personified the 
unmanifested causal sound {anahata Nada) as 
Sarasvatty with a dynamic spirit and eternal energy. 
They say that the manifested musical sound [ahata 
Mda) is surcharged with that divine energy 
and soothes the aching hearts of worldly men 
and animals with its manifold manifestations as 
notes, semitones, colours, pitches, graces, harmony 
and melody. 

Goddess Sarasvati has been conceived as 
an incarnation or the presiding deity of fine 
arts, music, painting and sculptures, nay of all 
learning or vidyd. In Vedic literature we find 
that the goddess has been mentioned in different 
forms and names. Sometimes she has been 
called the blazing fire or the glowing ray of 
the sun, as the vajra {^Sarasvati tad-dvitiyarn 
vajra-rupam), or the river, etc. In fact, the 
goddess Sarasvati is a Vedic deity and her 
worship was prevalent in the Vedic society. 
In the Rgveda we find that the minor sacrifices 
were known as praydja. Eleven praydjas were 
used in the animal sacrifices [pasu-ydga) and 
those eleven praydjas were dedicated to eleven 
deities. The mantras, which were chanted in 
the names of those gods, were known as the 
dprimantras, and those eleven gods were also 
designated as Apridevatds and their names were : 
Ida, tvastd^ triat gods [Md, Bharati, Sarasvati), 
Usasanakta, Tanunapdt, Daivya-hotdra, JVdras'amsa, 
Valih, Vanaspati, and Svdhdkrti. The 110th sutra 
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of 10th mandala of the Rgveda was known as 
the apri-’Sukta and its eighth Rk or stanza was 
also known by the three deities, Ida, Bharati 
and Sarasvafi. The Rk verse runs thus : 

Ah no yajham bharati tuyame- 
tvild mansyadiha c he t ay anti / 

Tisro devtrvahiredam syonam 

Sarasvati svapasah sadam tu jj 

Ida and Bharati were the constant companions 
of Sarasvati. Besides the Sarasvati-sukta^ they 
were mentioned in hymnal songs {stuti) and in 
forty mantras of other suktas. In those hymns, 
the names of Ida and Bharati were associated 
with Sarasvati, Sayana mentioned in the com¬ 
mentary on the 1.13.9 Rk'. ^Idadisavddbhidheyoh 
vahni-murtayastisrafi, i.e. Ida, Bharati and Sarasvati 
were conceived as three balzing flames of fire 
{Agni). In the commentary on the Rk 1.188.4. 
Sayana again mentioned that Ida was connected 
with the earth, Bharati with the sun and 
Sarasvati with the sky and they were considered 
as Vdcdevi. Again in the commentary on 
the Rk 1.142.9, he connected the three deities 
with the eflulgence of the sun or Aditya. In 
the Aitareya-Brahmana they were conceived again 
Q.S prana, apdna and vydna. 

In the Rgveda (1.142.9) we find again the 
names of four deities instead of three and they 
were Ida, Bharati, Mahi and Sarasvati. In the 
Rk 1.13.1 the name ol Bharati was again dropped. 
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Gradually Ida, Bharati and Sarasvati were conceiv¬ 
ed as one and the same, and Sarasvati became 
predominant with ail the qualities of the other 
two. So we find that Sarasvati is worshipped 
from the early Vedic period. 

Again we find in the Vedic literature that 
the sacred river, Sarasvati was identified with 
the goddess. Yaska in his Nirukta (11.23) called 
Sarasvati a ‘river’ as well as a ‘goddess’ : ^Sarasvati 
* * etasya nadivad devatavacca nigamabhdvdJi, 
Sayana in his commentary on the Rk stanza 
1.3.12 said that though the word ^saras^ signified 
‘water’ or a ‘river’, yet it meant a ‘god’ or a 
‘goddess’ : ^dvividha hi sarasvati vigrahavad devata- 
nadirupd ca\ Most of the Western scholars have 
identified the goddess with water or a river. 
In Vedic India, the river, Sarasvati was regarded 
sacred like the rivers, Dvrsadvati, Vipdsd, etc. 
In fact, in the Rgveda we find the references 
of ^pahchajataK, ^pancajdta vardhayanti . It is said 
that the Rsis, kings and also common people 
used to perform sacrifices on the bank of the 
river, Sarasvati. The ^pdhcajdtafi were again known 
as pancajanah, pancajanaydh and pahcakrtayah. 
Some are of opinion that pdficajdta or five races 
were no other than Gandharva or the semi-divine 
people, Pitr or the departed fathers, Deva or 
the gods, Asura or uncivilized non-Aryan people 
and Rdksasa or the demon. Sometimes the name 
of Nisada is also found. Some say that by the 
word ^pancajatah' five kinds of races or clans were 
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meant and they were Anu^ Drahyuy Puru^ Turvasa 
and Tadu and Atn. Atri was their priest. These 
races or clans used to pray to Agni^ Sonias Mitra 
(the sun), Indra and Sarasvati. The Rsis used 
to sing their daily prayers to the river, 
Sarasvati. Gradually the Rsis or Brahmins began 
to perform sacrifices on the bank of the river, 
Sarasvatiy invoking Devi Sarasvatiy and here we 
find that the river was identified with the 
divine goddess. 

Further we find an interpretation of the 
words ‘Saras' or ^apali i.e. water as the Somay 
which corresponds to the Moon {candra) or Devi- 
Court. In the Rg-Veda (9.1.6) Soma was called 
as a ‘daughter* (duhita) of the^sun {Mitra) In the 
Vedic literature, Sarasvati was again conceived as 
a ‘cow’, as well as the sacred words {va(;arn) like 
svdhakaray vasatkdra and hantakara. We have already 
mentioned that the goddess was known in the 
VedaSy Brdhmanas and Prdtisdkhyas as Visnuy Ida, 
Ildy Tvastdy Bhdrafiy Tanunpdty Vanaspati, Jyotiy etc. 
Yaska indentifies Ida or lid with the sacred fire 
or Agniy the terrestrial Sun. Hindus, Buddhists 
and Jains generally recognize the goddess Sarasvati 
as ^Vdc-devVy ^Vdgesvarl*, ^Vidyddhari y ^Bhadra-kdlVy 
^Vidya and ‘Sdradd\ The Buddhist Mahayani 
sects conceive the goddess as a divine force or 
sakti'y an emanation of Manjusriy the masculine 
god of knowledge who destroys all the evil 
forms (ignorance) or ^avidyds' and doubts or 
sarhsaya with his sword {krpdria). Prof. O. C. 
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Gangoly thinks that with the spread of Mahayana 
Buddhism to China and Japan, the Indian 
Sarasvafi has been identified with the Japanese 
goddess, Benten, who like the Indian prototype 
carries in her hands a lute {Veena), Her full 
name in Japan is Dal-leen-zai-ten or the ‘Greek 
Divinity of the Reasoning Faculty’. This seems 
to recall the close association of Laksmi and 
Sarasvafi in Indian mythology. In earlier times, 
Devi Sarasvafi used to be worshipped in the name of 
Sri or Laksmi on Srh Pane ami day. Gradually 
the idea of Sri, the goddess of luck and pros¬ 
perity, was separated from the idea of Sarasvafi, 
the goddess of learning and knowledge. 

However, the conception of the goddess 
Sarasvafi is a beautiful one in the Hindu litera¬ 
ture. The seers of truth made her an embodi¬ 
ment of all-existence, all-intelligence, all-bliss 
{saccidanandamayi). She has been imagined as the 
fountain-head of divine potential energy that 
animates all beings and permeates all becomings 
of the world. 

There runs an allusion in the Satapatha- 
Brahmaria (VII 2.4.1-7), from which we know 
that music is in itself Devi Sarasvafi or it can be 
said, music has originated from the goddess. 
The Satapatha-Brahmana says that Visvavasu a 
Gandharva, stole Soma from Gayatri. Gayatri is 
the Vedic metre like Vrhafi, Jagafi etc. and 
represents the Sun. Gandharva Visvavsu is 
known as a renowned author on music. When 
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the Devos came to know of the theft of Soma 
by Gandharva, Visvavasu, they sent the beautiful 
virgin Vac or Vacdevi to rescue Soma, the nectar. 
The Gandharvas, it is said, were fond of women 
and beauty. When Vacdevi approached the 
Gandharvas, they were charmed with her divine 
and exquisite beauty and grace. They came to 
gods and said : ‘Let yours be the Soma and 
let Vac or Vacdevi be ours’. This Vac is Devi 
Sarasvati. Here Devi and the art of music have 
been identified. Afterwards Devi was conceived 
as the presiding Deity of all arts, and the 
musicologists called her the unmanifested causal 
sound, Nada. The Gandharvas got Devi in their 
possession and so they excelled all others in 
music.' 

From this Vedic allusion we get a very 
important clue to music. The Gandharvas were 

1. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy related this fact in a v^ery 
beautiful way. He said : ‘Similarly but more briefly in 
the Taittniya-Samhita, VI. 1.6.5.6, where also the Gandharvas 
who utter incantations are contrasted with the (mundane) 
deities who merely ‘sing’, and Vac follows the latter, but 
is restored to the former as the price of Soma. The 
mundane deities are, of course the immanent Breaths, 
the powers of the soul; it is only when they restore the 
Voice to the Sacerdotium that they are enabled to partake 
of the Water of Life; as in RV. X. 109.5-7, where the 
(mundane) deities, restoring his wife (i.e.. Vac) to Brhaspati, 
obtain the Soma in exchange, and are made free of their 
original sin’.—Vide Christian and Oriental Philosophy of Art 
(1956), p. 141. 
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the semi-divine people of the north-western 
province of India. Some are of opinion that 
they had a special system of music and their 
scale of music was known as the gandhara-grama. 
It is said that they made a special and most 
important contribution to Indian music, and for 
this reason the ancient authors of music desig¬ 
nated the art of the laukika music as ^gandharvam 
or ^gdndharva~vidya\ to commemorate the valuable 
gift of the semi-divine Gandharvas. 

The primitive type of music was gradually 
replaced by the newly moulded ones. The Vedic 
music, sdmagdna evolved through the medium of 
songs and singing processes of the chanters and 
singers, and their laws, materials and processes 
are contained in three main song-books, grdmegeya- 
gdna, aranyegeya-gana and uha and uhya gdnas. 
These three Vedic song-books were really com¬ 
posed of three kinds of Rks or collections of 
verses and those were : Purvdrcika, Aranyaka- 
Samhitd and Uttardrcika. The verses were the 
sources or womb {yoni) of the songs. The uses 
of the Purvdrcika were divided into three parts 
and they were dedicated to three gods or 
presiding deities, Agni, Indr a and Soma-Pavamana. 
The gdnas, grdmegeya and aranyegeya existed side 
by side in the Vedic society and were regarded 
as the Vedic gdnas. The only difference between 
them was : the former was sung publicly by all 
communities of people, whereas the latter was 
meant for the mystic chanters or singers of the 
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sacred forests and they were religious and 
spiritual. The ganaSi uha and uhya were also 
sung in the Vedic sacrifices side by side with 
the ganas, gramegeya and aranyegeya. The Parka- 
virhsa-Brahamana states that the notes of the uha 
and uhya ganas were similar to those of the 
yonigana or veyagana. 

Now, what were the notes of the Vedic 

/ ^ 

ganas ? We know from the Brahmaria, Siksa and 
Pratisakhya that the samaganas like gramegeya and 
arariyegayay etc., were sung with different numbers 
of Vedic notes, prathama, dvitrya, tritiya, calurtha, 
mandra, atisarya and krusta. These Vedic notes 
were in downward movement (avaroharia-krama), 
whereas the notes of the classical music were 
in upward movement (aroharia-krama) . While 
discussing the structure of the melodic ambit 
of the primitive music. Prof. Schneider says 
that the upward extension of compass is a late 
product historically. In early Greek music too, 
we find the same downward movement of 
the notes in the pentatonic forms or scales. 
Dr. Winternitz is of opinion that there must 
once have existed a fairly large number of 
Samhitas, which originated in different schools 
of priests and singers, and which continued to 
be handed down. Many of these collections 
were nothing but slightly diverging recensions— 
sakhas or branches of one and the same Samhitd. 
The Pratisakhya of the Samaveda, Puspasutra and 
the Ndradisiksa state that the followers of the 
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recensions like Katha^ Taittiriya and Ahvaraka 
and the Samaveda practised the samaganas with 
only the first note ; the followers of the Rgveda 
used in their songs, first, second and third 
notes ; the Kauthuma recensions used two notes 
only and some of the singers used in their 
songs, four, five, and six and seven notes. In 
fact, all the seven notes were used in the Vedic 
music, and it is interesting to note that these 
seven notes were also used by the pre-historic 
Indus people. 

We know from the diggings of Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa mounds that many of the 
valuable things like seals, sacred tank, dolls of 
the deities, musical instruments like crude-type 
flutes, lutes or Veena, with seven strings,^ different 
kind of drums and a bronze dancing girl were 
discovered. It is striking to note that the lute 


I. Stuart Piggot says : ‘Cymbals were used to 
accompany dancing, * * there were reed flutes or pipes, a 
stringed instrument of the lute class, and a harp or 
lyre, which is mentioned as having seven tones or notes * *. 
There is good evidence that these instruments were 
constucted according to the heptatonic scale (seven 
notes) * —Cf. Prehistoric India (1950), pp, 270-271. 

Rai Bahadur K. N. Diksit says : ‘Some of the picto- 
graphs appear to be representations of a crude stringed 
instrument, a prototype of the modern vina ; while a pair 
of castanets, like the modern karatala, have also been found’. 
—Cf. Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley (Madras. 1939), 
p. 30. 
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or Veena with seven strings prove that the 
musical sense of the Indus Valley people was 
very keen and artistic. Stuart Piggot admits 
that there is good evidence that some of the 
musical instruments were constructed according 
to the heptatonic (sampurna) scale, with seven 
notes. We find similar instances in pre-historic 
Mesopotamian and Sumerian civilization and 
culture. Curt Sachs is of opinion that though 
very few musical instruments were excavated 
in Mesopotamia, and most of them were found 
in the royal cemetery at Ur, Abraham’s native 
town, yet many reliefs and plaques, seals and 
mosaics, from a period extending over three 
thousand years, depict musical scenes, where 
pipes or lutes with different holes were to be 
found. Dr. Henry George Farmer, while dealing 
on the music of ancient Mesopotamia, says that 
from early Sumerian to late Assyrian days, 
music was part and parcel of social life in 
Mesopotamia. ‘From the time of Ashur-nasir- 
pal III (c. 883-859 B.C.) we get ample litho¬ 
graphic material on music and musical instru¬ 
ments. The British Museum bas-reliefs also 
illustrate the artistic interests of Ashur-bani-pal 
(668-626 B.C.)’. Dr. Farmer says that the ‘cordo- 
phone group of Mesopotamian instruments reveals 
types of the highest interest to musicologists. 
Perhaps the most remarkable are the harp and 
kithara family ; the evolutionary stages of the 
harp are particularly fascinating.* * In the first. 
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found on a slab from Khafaja (c. 2700 B.C.)> 
now at Chicago.* * Similar examples (c. 2600 
and 2500 B.C.) are at Philadelphia,* * The 
second form, with a separate bow-shaped neck 
fixed to a horizontal sound-chest, was not unlike 
the Burmese sauh. It is delineated on a vase 
form Bismaya (c. 3000 B.C.) at Stamboul, 

although there is an actual specimen from Ur 
(twenty-fifth century B.C.) at the British Museum. 
The instrument of the foremost player on the 
Bismaya vase has only seven strings whilst the 
Ur instrument has eleven. The former may 
relate to the sibltu (seven stringed harp),* *’. 
Woolley, Galpin, and Curt Sachs also admit this 
fact. 

Regarding the heritage of the instruments, 
found in Mesopotamia, Ur, Sumeria, Greece and 
other places, Dr. Farmer says that Terpander 
is of opinion that the lyre had four strings until 
he made them seven (iii.67), which Strabo 
seems to confirm. ‘Whence did this inspiration 
come ? Gould it have been Babylon ? If we 
can trust pseudo-Plutarch {De musica. iii, xviii), 
it would appear that the Greeks at this time 
were most conservative in musical matters. 
Boethus says that it was the seven planets which 
suggested the number of strings which agrees 
with a Mesopotamian origin.* * Instruments of 
music found their way into Greece from the 
Orient in large numbers. Strabo says : ‘And 
those writers who have consecrated to whole 
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of Asia, as far as India, to Dionysus, derive the 
greater part of music from there’. But it is 
interesting to mention that the editors of The 
New Oxford History of Music fight shy of a truth 
when they do not admit their debt to India’s 
contribution, as they say in the footnote that 
the term ‘India’ meant countries much nearer, 
vide Cosmographia Ethici (p. 28) with the 

additions by Julius Honorius (p. 7). Even the 
ecclesiastical historians call the Arabs ‘Indians’. 
However, it is a fact that some of the developed 
musical instruments were found in the most 
ancient pre-historic cities like Mahenjo-daro, 
Harappa and Ghannu-daro, and the seven notes 
with the heptatonic scale was known to these 
people. Dancing was also prevalent in the Indus 
Valley cities. Rai Bahadur Diksit says that 
besides dancing, it appears that music was 
cultivated among the Indus people, and it seems 
probable that the earliest stringed instruments 
and drums are to be traced to the Indus 
civilization. 

It has been mentioned in the Siksas and the 
Pratisakhyas that the evolution of the seven notes 
were eompleted in the early Vedic time. The 
seven stringed lute or Veeria, excavated from 
the mounds of Mohenja-daro is no doubt a 
genuine evidence and landmark, in tracing out 
the culture of the socalled pre-historic Indus 
cities, which was perhaps uninterruptedly 
connected with the Vedic culture. We are glad 
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to know that some of the modern archaeologists 
and historians have found out some similarities 
of culture and civilization between the antique 
Indus Valley cities and the Vedic society. 

But it is difficult to know the definite 
forms of music of the Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa peoples, and some of the features and 
characteristics of their music can be guessed 
only through the light of the Vedic music, the 
form and culture of which extended down to 
600-500 B.C. 

The expert singers and chanters of the Vedic 
age knew fully well the specific laws and method 
of application of the three registers : bass, 
medium and high i.e., mandrai madhya and tara. 
The three ancient register notes or sthdnasvaras, 
raised, not-raised and balancing circumflex i.e. 
uddtta, anudatta and svarita came to be used 
as three kinds of pitches of speaking as well 
as singing voices. The rhythm and tempo were 
used in accordance with different types of feet 
of the Vedic metres, gdyatri, jagati, anusjupa, etc. 
The time-measure or tala was observed in hymnal 
songs and different types of sdmagdna in two 
different ways, with beat and without beat i.e. 
sa-sabda and nis’-sdbda. The sa^sabda time measure 
was kept with the clapping of hands and the 
nis‘sabda one by wavering of the hands or 
different limbs of the body. From these two 
fundamental time-measures or time-observing 
processes there evolved various kinds of time- 
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measures in the gandharva or mdrga type of music, 
in the classical period. 

600-400 B.C. is an epoch-making period 
and it can be said to be an age of renaissance. 
At the advent of the classical period there 
evolved a new type of music, known as gandharva. 
It was constructed out of the materials and 
principles of the Vedic music, sdmagana, Bharata 
of the second century A.D. has traced the 
traditional link between the music, vaidika and 
laukika i.e., sdmagana and classical gandharva, in 
connection with the compilation of his Ndtyasdstra. 
Music was an indispensible adjunct of ancient 
Sanskrit plays. The gandharva type of music was 
considered as sacred and celestial like the Vedic 
music and so it was known as mdrga'. The 
term '‘mdrga suggests the idea of searching {'mrg — 
anvesarie) and collecting, i.e., mdrga connotes the 
. idea that most of the materials of the Vedic music 
were searched for and collected {sarhgrhtta) and 
then applied to the classical gdndharva type of 
music. The practice of the Vedic music became 
gradually obsolete, as it did not suit the taste 
of the progressive people of the classical society. 

In the Sarigita-Darparia, the ‘highway’ music 

is called as 'mdrga', because it was followed 

0 

by Siva or Druhina and practised (prayuktarn) by 
Bharata. In Dhanahja’s Dasarupa (1.15,) dancing 
has been called as 'mdrga', as it displayed the 
meaning of words by means of gestures. In 
the Satapatha-Brdhmana (II1.2.4), sacred music 

5 
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has been mentioned as distinct from profane 
music, in connection with the seduction of Vak 
‘who is won over from the Gandharvas by the 
Devas’. Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy says : 
“Now the word marga, rendered above by 
‘highway’ derives from mrg, to chase or hunt, 
especially by tracking. In the Rgveda it is 
familiar that what one hunts and tracks by its 
spoor is always the deity, the hidden light, the 
occulted Sun or Agni, who must be found, 
and is sometimes referred to as lurking in his 
lair. This is so well known that a very few 
citations will suffice. In Rv. VII1.2.6 men are 
said to pursue {mrgayante) Indra, as one pursues 
a wild beast (mrgam na), with offerings of milk 
and kine (which may be compared to bait) ; 
in Rv. VII.87.6, Varuna is compared to a 
‘fierce beast’ tuvisman) ; in Rv.X.46.2 the 

Bhrgus, eager seekers after Agni, track him by 
his spoor (padaih) like some lost beast {pasun 
na nastam). Mdrga is then the creature’s ‘runway’, 
the ‘track to be followed’ (padaviya) by the 
vestigium pedis. One sees thus clearly what values 
are implied in the expression marga^ ‘Way’, and 
how inevitably that which is marga is likewise 
vimukti-da, since it is precisely by the finding of 
the Hidden Light that liberation is effected”. 

Further he mentions ; on the other 

hand, deriving from dis, to ‘indicate’, and hence 
dis, ‘region’ or ‘quarter’, is ‘local’ ; cf. desam nivis, 
to ‘settle’ in a given locality, desa vyavahara or 
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desacara, ‘local custom’, ‘way of the world’, and 
desya, ‘native’. * * loka, ‘world’, is etymologically 
Latin locus, a place defined by given conditions ; 
the laukika, ‘mundane’ is literally ‘local’ ; * * 
From the celestial or solar point of view, den 
is thus mundane, human and devious, as distinct 
from super-mundane, divine and direct, * * . 
We think it has now been made sufficiently 
clear that the distinction of mdrga from den is 
not necessarily a ^distinction of aristocratic and 
cultivated from folk and primitive art, but one 
of sacred and traditional from profane and 
sentimental art”.“ 

In the beginning of the classical period, 
there evolved the new jdti type of music, which 
was mainly connected with the performance of 
drama, and so it was known as the stage-song 
or ndtyaglti i.e., a typ^ melodic song applicable 
to drama. It is said that two great authors, 
Brahma or Brahmabharata and Sadasiva or 
Sadasivabharata flourished between 600 and 500 
B.C. and they wrote or compiled two new types 
of dramas, Brahmdbharatam and Saddnvabharafam, 
in which some chapters were devoted to music.^ 
Bharata of the second century A.D. follows 
them and collects most of the materials from 
their dramas, and so his Js^diyasdstra is known by 
the name samgraha-graitha or ‘collection’. 

2. Vide Dr. Coomarasvvamy : Christian and Oriental Philosophy 
of Art (Dover Publications Inc., 1956j, pp.I33-138. 

3. Abhinavagupta says : i 
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The newly evolved jatiraga songs were known 
as the pure parent type of music of the beginning 
of the classical age, and they were named after 
the initial letters of the seven laukika or dest 
notes, sadja^ rsabha, gdndhdra, etc., They were 
possessed of ten characteristics like sonant {vadi 
or amsa), consonant {samvddz), assonant (anuvddVjy 
melodic movements or varnas, spanning of the 
scale or murcchandi notes like initial (graha) and 
final {nydsa), etc. The jdtis were both melodies 
and songs themselves, like the rdgagltis, as 
mentioned by Matanga of the fifth-seventh 
century, but the jdtis were the source or 
forerunners of both the grdmardgas and the rdga- 
gitis. The jdti type of melodies had their full 
play in the ancient scales or grdmas like sadja, 
gdndhdra and madhyama, with three registers or 
sthdnas and successions of notes, in their ascending 
and descending orders. They were impregnated 
with eight emotional sentiments and moods. 
Different musical instruments like lute or Veend^ 
flute or Veriu, cymbal and different types of 
drum followed them. In the Rdmdyana (400 
B.C .) we find the practice of pure seven jdtirdga- 
gdnas. The wandering Bards, Kusa and Lava, 
were efficient in both Vedic and Classical types 
of music, and they were trained by their Master 
Valmiki. 

Between 400 and 200 B.C. there evolved 
another new type of melodic song, grdmardga. 
It has already been said that the grdmardga songs 
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were constructed out of the jatiragas of different 
gramas. The gramas evolved out of the cluster or 
succession of notes. From the NaradVsiksa of the 

m 

first century A.D. we know that seven kinds of 
scales evolved and gave rise to seven types 
of melodies like grarnaragas. The seven types of 
scales and melodies are : sadava, pdhcama, sadja^ 
grama, madhyamagrama, sddhdrita, kaisika and kaiHka^ 
madhyama. The existence of these seven ancient 
scales are fully supported by the Kudumiamalai 
Gave-Inscription, installed by the Pallava King 
Mahendravarman, in the early Chalukyan period, 
seventh century A.D. In Mahdbhdrata (300 B.C.) 
and Harivamsa (200 B.C.) we find the practice 
of the six grarnaragas : ^sad^gramardgadi samadhi- 
yuktam. These grarnaragas had their full play 
even in the third gandhdragrama : '‘d-gandhdra- 
gramardgarn, which was rendered obsolete in the 
Christian era. The prabandha type of classical 
Brahmagitis and Kapdlagltis also evolved at that 
time, the full descriptions of which are mentioned 
in Sarahgadeva’s encyclopaedic work Sahgita- 
Ratndkara of the early thirteenth century. These 
new types of Brahmagitis were apaiantaka, ullopya, 
sarovindu, uitara, rk, gatha, pdnik, etc. It is said 
that they were devised by Brahmabharata, 
the first propagator of the gandharva music. 
Sarahgadeva says that the Brahmagitis were 
practised with jati or grama ragas of different 
scales, registers, rhythms and tempo. 

In the beginning of the Christian era, wc 
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come across the Siksa literature, which dealt 

mainly with metres and tunes of the Vedic 

/ 

stanzas {res). Some of the Siksas are very important 
for the classical music also. The JVaradisiksa 
describes both vaidika and laukika music. It 
deals with seven kinds of melodies and scales, 
which have been mentioned before. Besides the 
seven melodies or gramardgas, we find that there 
evolved five microtones, which served the basic 
notes of the tonal forms of the gandharva music, 
and it has been said before that they were : 
dipta^ ayatd, mrdu, madhyd and karuna. The names 
of the socalled microtones were given, according 
to their respective inherent sentiments and 
moods ; as for example, the microtone dipta 
signifies shining^ glowing or heroic mood, which 
means the sentiment vira ; dyatd signifies broad¬ 
ness, which means sdnta ; mrdu signifies softness 
or slackness, which means jugupsa or vihhatsa ; 
madhyd signifies intermediate or balancing, which 
means hdsya, and karuna signifies compassion, which 
means kanma. In fact, all the eight aesthetic 
sentiments, as described by Bharata, were the 
inherent qualities of the microtones, and from 
these, evolved the latter twenty-two microtones, 
chandovati, etc. The microtones are useful for 
determining the correct intonation of the tones, 
their bases or grounds and consequently the 
gramas or scales. They are very significant and 
meaningful, because they determine the emotive 
nature of the melodies or rdgas. 
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During the time of Bharata (second century 
A.D.), though the gandharva type of music played 
an important role in the domain of Indian 
music, yet a tendency of rectifying or formalizing 
the tribal and regional tunes was found among 
the progressive communities of people. Bharata 
devised eleven mixed or samkirna jatiragas and 
jdtirdga-gltis, with all the characteristics and 
ahgas, and, therefore, in his time, eighteen types 
of jatiragas and gitis were in practice. The four 
types of regional but classical songs, magadhii 
ardha-magadhi, sajnbhabita and prthula also evolved 
and they were sung along with the jatis and 
sacred dhruvagitis. Some of the hymnal dhruva^ 
gitis, which were sung in praise of the gods, were 
known as the ^samkirtana\ with the name of 
which we are familiar during the time of Vaisnava 
movement in Bengal, in the sixteenth-eighteenth 
centuries A.D. 

Bharata developed twenty-two srutis or 
audible subtle notes, based upon the genus-species 
or janya-janaka principle and built the whole 
system upon the basis of the socalled five micro- 
tones, as described by Narada of the Siksa, 
Bharata discoverd the initis, by the help of two 
same-sized Veends, shiftable and fixed i.e., cala 
and acala. The Vedic musical instruments, 
kasyapt or kacrhapi, ksauni, kinnari, audumvari, 
ghosaka, vdna or the latter evolved kdtydyain with 
hundred strings, picchora or picchold, etc. were 
dev’eloped or moulded into new forms. Some 
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of them were replaced by newly devised Veenas 
like Oaravt, Gatra, Citra, Vipanci, etc. The 
practice of flute or pipe {Venn) survived with 
its old traditional glory throughout the ages. 
The Vedic drum was modified to some extent 
and out of it, the puskara or mrdahga type of 
drum evolved, which accompanied the ganas, 
jatiraga, gramaraga, dhruva, etc. Different kinds of 
time-measures like sama^ srotogata, and gopuccha 
evolved with different units or kalas like citra, 
vartika, and daksina. Other kinds of jatis like 
visama, mrdahga^ pluta also came into being. The 
jatis used to keep pace with the musical move¬ 
ments. 

Like dramatic play and different types of 
prabandha-gitisi classical dances with different 
hand-poses and gestures and postures evolved 
as part and parcel of the dramatic music. 
Bharata used two terminologies, nrtta and nrtya 
for dance, of which the former signified the dance 
devoid of emotional sentiments {rasa) and moods 
{bhava) and was based on sheer physical gestures 
and movements, supported by rhythm and tempo 
{tala and laya), while the latter conveyed both 
sentiment and mood. This distinction and their 
significance have been made clear by Dhanika, 
Dhananjaya and Abhinavagupta. During the 
time of Abhinavagupta, at the end of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh century A.D., 
there evolved seven types of dance or nrtta, 
which were accompanied by gJta and vadya. 
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The seven types of nrtta were : suddha^ gitadi- 

abhinayonmukhay gana^vadya-tdldnusdri, uddhanta^ 

misranay mxsranoddhdnta and misra-misrana. From 
• * 

the uddhanta-nrttai the tandava type and from 
the sukumdra-nrtta, the Idsya type of dances 
evolved. Again from tandava and Idsyay different 
kinds of classical dances evolved with their 
specific movements of the body and hand-poses. 

After Bharata, Kohala, Yastika, Durgasakti, 
Dattila, Sardula, Matanga and other musicologists 
formulated many new types of melodies. 
Especially in the fourth-seventh century, there 
was a new revival in Indian music, with the 
evolution of numerous sophisticated regional and 
tribal tunes. Some of the foreign non-Aryan 
tunes like saka, sakatilaka, saka-misrita. turuska, 
turuska-todi, turuska-gauda-i pulindikd etc, were 
included into the Aryan stock. The sakardga 
was the national tune of the Scythians. Yastika 
and Matanga have discussed about five kinds of 
regional type of gttis and they were ; hddhd, 
bhinnd or bhinnakd, vesard, gauda and sddhdrita. 
These types of rdgagitis were known by their 
respective tunes or rdgas. 

Two new and novel ideas evolved during 
Matanga’s time and they were the philosophical 
concept of the theory of musical sound and 
the sdstric and scientific definition of the melody. 
Though melody type or rdga was in practice 
from the pre-Christian era, yet Matanga for 
the first time determined its specific meaning 
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and definition, in the fifth-seventh century A.D. 
He mentioned seventy-three types of subordinate 
melodies or bhasa-ragas, and they were mostly 
regional and aboriginal in nature. 

During the times of Kohala, Yastika, and 
Matahga, the Gupta Rulers were in full power. 
It is said that the poet Kalidasa flourished 
then, though there is a dispute among the 
historians regarding his date. Kalidasa has given 
the murcchanas a very high place and during 
his time, the murcchanas of the gandhara^grama^ 
survived among the communities of Gandharva, 
Yaksa and Kinnara. The mahgala-prabandha^ganas 
were also in practice in his time, as they were 
in the pre-Christian era, but the special feature 
of the sacred mahgalagiti of his time was that 
it was sung wdth one traditional kaisikt and 
one regional hotta ragas. The tune or rdga botta 
evolved in the land of the Himalayan Bhutias 
i.e. the Bhotadesas like Tibet, Bhutan, etc. 
From this it is understood that there was 
cultural and commercial link between India and 
Bhotadesa. Many of the dramatic music and 
dances evolved during the time of Kalidasa 
and they were gltis like dvipadika^ jambhalikd^ 
khandadharhi etc., and dances like khuraka) khandaka 
valantikhi and galitaka, etc. 

In the ninth-eleventh century, during the 
time of the Jaina musicologist Parsadeva, two 
kinds of alapti, rdgalapti and rupakalapti, evolved 
which formed the basic ground of the mani- 
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festation of the tonal forms of the ragas. The 
tunes of the aboriginal Himalayan tribe, Bhirava 
—Bhairava and Bhairavi were introduced into 
the Aryan stock and they were afterwards 
recognized as the prominent melodies in the 
classical type of music. Besides them, variants 
of tunes or melodies of varati, todi^ gauda, gurjari^ 
etc. and those of sn and kri stocks, evolved 
to enrich the treasure of Indian classical music. 

In the early thirteenth century, the South 

/ 

Indian musicologist Sarahgadeva formulated 
twelve kinds of displaced or chromatic notes, in 
addition to the pure seven notes. Before him, 
only two displaced or vikrta notes, antara^gandhara 
and kdkali-nisdda, were current in the system of 
Indian music. During his time we notice that 
the five limbs {ahgas) of the Vedic music, praHdvay 
udgitha, pratihdra, upadrava and nidhana were used 
with their new names, udgraha, anudgrakdi 
sambandha, dhruvaka and dbhoga, as the music- 
parts or dhatiis of the prabandha-gitis. But their 
names and forms were again changed to some 
extent, towards the sixteenth-seventeenth century 

A.D. 

Besides them, we find a systematic order 
in the forms and divisions of the classical ragas 
and gltis. As regards the evolution of classical 
types of melodies, we come to know from 
Matanga’s BrhaddesJ that the subordinate bhasa 
type of melodies evolved from the ancient parent 
scales or gramas, the vibhdsd-ragas from the bhasa 
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ones. Sarangdeva brought a more perfect order 
in the divisions of the ragas and the prabandha^ 
giiis. The six kinds of limbs or ahgas of the 
prabandha^gitis evolved at this time and they 
are : svara, viruda, pada, tena, pata and tala. These 
limbs or ahgas really determined the nature and 
characteristics of the gitis. Gradually the five 
kinds of jatis ev^olved to specifically classify and 
determine the musical compositions of the gitis, 
and they were : medini, anandi, dipaiii, bhavarii 
and taravali (vide SR. canto IV. 19.) The musical 
compositions were mainly divided into two classes, 
ordered or niryukta and without order or aniryukta. 
The three divisions of the prabandha type of 
music evolved and they were of three classes, 
suda, alt and viprakirna. From these three classes, 
7 + 24 + 34 = 65 types of new prabandha^gitis 
evolved. From these, many other subordinate 
types of prabandha-gitis came into being. All 
these classical prabandhas were included under 
three heads, suddha, chayalaga and samkirna or 
ksudra. The above-mentioned dhruvaka type of 
the prabandha-giti may be the forerunner of the 
present dhruvapada type of music. This type 
was revived by Raja Man of Gwalior, Nayaka 
Gopal, Baiju Baora and other eminent artists 
and lovers of music. The ksudra-giti might have 
been evolved from the dhruvaka-prabandha and 
from the ksudra-giti evolved citrapadd, citrakald, 
the present types of modified dhruvapada and 
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pahchali. Regarding the evolution of these types, 
there are differences of opinion among the 
scholars. Ghanasyama-Narahari of the early 
eighteenth century mentions the types of the 
pahcali-gitis in his Sahgitasdra-samgraha. The 
contribution of Bengal, in the domain of melodies, 
was also immense. 

Besides the rdgas, various types of time- 
measures or talas evolved at this time, with 
different time-units or mdtrds like hrasva, dirgha 
and pluta, different features like kald, mdrga, 
pinda^ anga^ graha and different jdtis like caturasra, 
tisra, misra, khanda and samkirna. Besides various 
types of lute, flute and drum, a new type of 
lute or Veend was devised by Sarahgadeva himself 
and it was known as the Nissahka-Veehd. 

About the close of the thirteenth century, 
Amir Khasrau, the Persian Poet and court- 
musician of Sultan Ala-ud-din devised some 
new types of melody and musical instruments. 
He introduced some Persian scales and melodies 
and some of the Qdwdli type of regional songs, 
in Indian classical stock. 

In the sixteenth-seventeenth century, Vrnda- 
vana and Mathura became new seats of culture 

of Indian classical music. Goswami Krsnadasa 

» • • 

Kaviraj, Advaitadasa Goswami, Krsnadasa of 
Gita~Prakdsa, Swami Haridasa Goswami and other 
Vaisnava savants revived a new style and form 
of the prabandha dhruvapada music. Emperor 
Akbar helped much to enrich the culture of the 
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dhruvapada, Mian Tansen was a great torch-bearer 
of the traditional as well as newly moulded 
form and technique of the dhruvapada type, which 
he received from his saint teacher Swam! 
Haridasa. He introduced the Seni style of music 
during Akbar’s time. Some are of opinion that 
the Seni style of dhruvapada evolved after his 
death, through his worthy descendants. The 
contribution of religio-devotional type of music, 
bhajana of Mira Bai, Suradasa, Kavira and 
others were made at this time. A new type of 
prabandha music, Hori~Dhamara also evolved in 
connection with the sacred Holi festival of 
Vrndavana. 

Gradually the kheyal type of music evolved 
with a new style and embellishment, by the side 
of the dhruvapada, to suit the taste of the 
progressive society. It was more imaginative and 
decorative, but light in its form than the 
dhruvapada. It was first introduced by Sultan 
Hussan Shirque of Jaunpur and then developed 
by Sadarahg, Adarahg and others. Next thumri, 
with its three styles—Lucknow, Banaras and 
Punjabi—evolved to enrich Indian music and it 
had an intense aesthetic appeal. Gradually dadra, 
sadra, tappd, tardna, gazal and such other light 
but decorative types of music came into being. 

As regards the evolution of basic scales or 
melas, we find that from the beginning of the 
classical age (600 B.C.) the gramas played an 
important role in the basic scales. Afterwards 
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the murcchanas that evolved from the gramas, 
played the function of those gramas, to determine 
the specific forms or structures of the ragas. In 
the fourteenth-sixteenth century, fifteen parent 
scales or melas evolved through Madhava-Vidya- 
ranya, the renowned Vedantist of the Sankara 
school. In 1550, twenty basic scales evolved as 
the source of a host of melodies in the time 


of Pundarika-Vitthala. Pundarika was contem- 

• • • • • » 

porary to Emperor Akbar. It should be remind¬ 
ed that new nomenclatures of the scale ^mela* 
or Hhata' came into being, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Pandit Somanath (1609 
A.D.) was credited with coining the term ^mela* 
and ^thafa\ We find in his Ragabivodha the lines : 
‘‘milanti vargi-bhavanti rdga yatrefi tadasrayah svara-- 
samasthana-visesa melah ; ‘thata^ iti bhasayarn\* 
Before him, Madhava-Vidyaranya, Pundarika- 
Vitthala and other musicologists devised and 
divided the melodies [ragas), according to the 
genus-species or janya-janaka scheme. Somanath 
devised twenty-three parent scales. All the 
musicologists of that time determined a standard 
or basic scale [kiddha-thata), for determining the 
nature of the structure of the ragas. During the 
time of Pandit Locana-Kavi, Pandit Ahobala, 

• • • • j 

Pandit Ramamatya, different numbers of scales 
evolved as the fountainhead of numerous ragas. 
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In 1620 A.D., during Vehkatamakhi’s time, 
seventy-two basic scales or melakartas evolved in 
the South Indian system of music, and only 
nineteen out of them were current in his life-time. 

During Kavi Locana’s time (middle of the 
sixteenth-seventeenth century), we find that twelve 
scales or samsthanas (as he named the scale) were 
sufficient to determine the forms of the ragas. 
Pandit Visnu-narayana Bhatkhande devised ten 
parent scales and they have been accepted in 
the present North-Indian Hindusthani system of 
music. 

As in North India, so we find the evolution 
of different types of music in South India. 
Types of music like krti, padam, varnam, raga- 
malikd, javail, pallivi, etc. evolved according to 
the creative taste of the South Indian society. 
Different art music like sancari-giti, laksana-giti, 
rdgdngo-raga^laksmana-giti, jdtisvara, svarajdti and 
other different types of kirtana like divyandma, 
utsava-sampradaya, mdnasa-pujd, Vedanta, etc. and 
ndmavali type of music evolved. Besides them, 
various types of folk music like Idvam, kdvddu 
ciudu, tappan and dmdni, etc. are also worth- 
mentioning in this connection. 

Different types of classical and folk music 
evolved in different times, in Bengal. The caryd 
and vajra gitis of the Mahayani Buddhists evolved 
in the eleventh-twelveth century A.D. as religio- 
devotional songs and they were sung with 
classical melodies like rdmakiri, gurjari, bhairavi, 
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bhairava, vasanta^ hindola, malldri, etc. The classical 
talas were used in them. The prabandha-gitis of 
Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda were remarkable contri¬ 
bution to Indian music. The rdgas, used in the 
padagltis of Gitagovinda, can correctly be presented 
even in these days, by changing the tonal arrange¬ 
ments of mukhdri (similar to the present form 
of kdphi) to the present standard scale, vildvala. 
Treatises of the 16th-17th century and especially 
of Pandit Hrdaya-Narayana’s Hrdayakautuka are 
very helpful in this respect. As for example, 
gurjari-rdga was in the gaurl scale, during the time 
of Jayadeva (twelfth century A.D.), but it is 
now in the bhairava scale, with rsabha and dhaivata 
as flat or chromatic {komala) notes. It should 
be remembered that in the nineteenth century 
radical changes overtook scale, melody and note. 

In the fourteenth-fifteenth century A.D., 

the Krsna-kirtana evolved out of the remains of 

• • • 

caryd, gitagovinda, mahgalagiti, pdncdli, etc. and it 

was enriched in the hands of Vadu Candidasa 

• • • 

of Nannura, Vidyapati, Umapati-dhar, Umapati- 
ojha and others. The ndma-kirtana, evolved 

in the fifteenth century, was devised by 

/ • • • 

Sri Caitanya. During this period, paddvalis, 
composed of vrajabuli, were developed by a host 
of Vaisnava savants, like Ramananda Ray, 
Yasoraja Khan, Murarigupta, Naraharidasa, 
Vasudev Ghose, Madhava Ghose, Ramananda 
Basu, Vahsivadana-dasa, Nayanananda, Valararha- 
dasa, Sivananda Cakravurty and others. In 
6 
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the beginning of the sixteenth century, Thakur 
Narottama-dasa devised a new type of classical 
kirtana, which was known as the rasa or Itla- 
kirtana. It was designed after the form of the 
dhruvapada prabandha, in slow tempo {vilamvita- 
laya). The Vaisnava conference of Khetari is 
memorable in this connection. The gouracandrikd 
of the tila^kirtana evolved at this time. In the 
sixteenth-seventeenth century, there evolved 
different schools of paddvalhkirtana : manoharasM, 
rdrnhdti or renetiy manddrira, jhadkhandi, etc. The 
classical type of lild-kirtanay devised by Thakur 
Narottama, was included in the gaderhati or 
gardnhdti school, as it evolved from the Garanhati 
division. Different patterns of time-measures 
or talas also evolved to suit the types of 
kirtana. 

Besides kirtana, different types of classico- 
folk and folk songs evolved and they were : 
ydtrd, kavigdna, jhumura, yoga and haul gitis, 
bhdtivdli, jdri, sari, manipuri-kirlana, etc. The 
socio-mystic songs of Kaviguru Rabindranath, 
Dwijendralal, Rajanikanta, Atulprasad and Kazi 
Nazrul are the treasures of Indian music. The 
different types of music of Bihar, Orissa, Assam, 
Himacala-Pradesa, Kabul, Kandahara and those 
of the Greater India have also added to the 
stock of Indian music. In the early twentieth 
century, the modern type of music evolved 
from the mixture of different tunes, classical 
and folk, getting free scope in the hands of the 
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creative artists of modern India. * New types of 
music will continue to be evolved in future, as 
man’s intuition and creative power grow or 
change. The music of India will move forward 
with its new and novel forms and techniques, 
as progression and change form the stuff of the 
society. 



Chapter Four 
EVOLUTION OF RAGA 

The story of the evolution of the ragas is generally / 
connected with a mythico-religious legend, where 
a divine couple, Siva and Parvati or Narayana 
and Laksmi plays an important role. But this 
legend had its origin in the latter period, when 
the genus-species {samanya-visesa) or cause-effect 
(karya^karana) principle came into being, in the 
domain of Indian music. This ideational 
principle was more materialized when the male- 
female scheme of the ragas was adopted during 
the sixteenth-seventeenth century. The mediaeval 
authors of music did not overlook the scientific 
and psychological principles behind the evolution 
of the ragas. At that time they adopted, in 
their process, the mythico-religious idea for 
spiritualizing the sphere of Indian music. ^ 
We find the influence of two main religious 

schools, Saiva and Vaisnava, originated from 

/ * 

Siva and Visnu—one presiding deity of the 
non-Aryans and the other, the god of the 
Aryans. But this mythico-religious element was 
quite unknown in Indian music, in the beginning 
of the Christian era. In the fifth-seventh century 
A.D., we find the evolution of philosophical 
ideas in Indian music, which was connected 
with the evolution of microtones {sruti) and 
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tones {svara) from the causal sound or nada. 
We find this idea clearly in Matanga’s Brhaddesi 
when he says, 

Idanim sampravaksyami nada-laksmana- 

muttamam / 

Na nadena vina gitarn na nadena vina 

svarah // etc.^ 

Some are of opinion that the post-Bharata 
musicologists, like Kohala, Yastika, Matanga and 
others got this philosophical idea from the 
great Epic, Mahabhdrata (300 B.C.), which states, 

Tatraika-guna akasah sabda ityeva sa smrtah / 

* 4: 9ic 

Sadjarsbhah gandharo madhyamah-pancama 

smrtah // 

Atah pararn tu vijheyo nisado dhaivatastatha // 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Evam vahuvidho jneyah sabda akasasambhavah / 
Akasamuttamam bhutam ahamkarastatah parah / 
Ahaihkarat para buddhih buddheratma tatah 

parah //^ 


ST f^sTT II 

— 

tT^ li 

iT^sr: ^<t: i 

sTlf^ -g 2j: ii 
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That is, sound is the product of the akasa i.e., 
ether or wind. The ether is known as the fine 
matter, but the ego is finer than the ether. 
Again buddhi or shining intelligence is finer 
than the ego, and, in the final analysis, it has 
been seen that Atman or the immortal soul is 
finer than the intelligence. The contention of 
the Mahahhdrata is that the causal sound or nada 
is consequently the deathless Atman, and all the 
gross phenomena evolved from it. 

Matanga also describes about the causal 
sound or ndda, from which music, with all its 
manifestations evolved. He says that the ndda 
as the determinate {saguna) Brahman, shines 
as Brahma, the creator, Visnu, the preserver and 
Mahesvara, the destroyer. 

At any rate the rdgas evolved through the 
process of gradual evolution. As for example, 
from the pure type of the jatirdgas, the mixed 
jatirdgas evolved ; from both these types of 
the jatirdgasf the grdmardgas evolved and from 
the grdmardgas evolved the formalized desi rdgas. 

In the beginning of the Classical Age 
(600-500 B.C.) and at least during the age of 
the Rdmdyaria (400 B.G.), we find that the 
rdgas {jatirdgas) had their seats or bases in the 
grdmasy sadja, madhyama and gdndhara. The 
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gramas or the cluster of different sets of seven 
notes were recognized at that time as the basic 
scales. The spanning of the notes or murcchanas 
were also prevalent in the time of the Ramayana, 
and we get the reference to them as ‘sthana- 
murcchana-kovidau^, etc. In the Gupta period (320- 
600 A.D.), we find that poet Kalidasa (100 
B.C.—400/450 A.D.) also mentions the gramas and 
murcchanas : ^murcchanam vismarantV* or ‘murcchana-- 
parigrhita kaisikaiJf^ etc. Mallinath, the commenta¬ 
tor? says about the slokas as ^utsahge va malina- 
vasane * * murcchanam vismaranti He mentions ; 

Sadja-madhyama-namanau gramau gayanti 

manavah / 

Na tu gandhara-namanam sa labhyo deva- 

yonibhih //^ 

From the context of the slokas it is understood 
that the gandhara-grama was only practised by 
the Gandharvas and Kinnaras? the semi-divine 
music-loving people of the north-western region 
of India, and the three gramas with their 
constituent twenty-one (7x3«*21) murcchanas 


3. I 

4. I 

5. I 

6. ) i 

—^Vide also Prajnanananda : Sahgita 0 Samskrtiy (Beng.)*, 
Vol. 11, pp. 400-401. 
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were prevalent during the time of Kalidasa. 
Gradually the gramas were replaced by murcchanaSi 
which were prevalent long before Sarahgadeva 
(early thirteenth century A.D.). Afterwards the 
murcchanas were again replaced by melas or 
melakartasi during the time of the Pandit Somanath, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

It may be asked whether the jatis were 
the rdgas (melody-types) by themselves or not. 

I But what is a ^rdga ? Bharata (second century 

I 

A.D.) has not given any definition of a rdga, 
though he mentions the word ^rdga' at least five 
times, in his Natyasdstra. We get a clear defini¬ 
tion of it in Matahga’s Brhaddhi, in the fifth- 
seventh century A.D. He says that the sound, 
which tinges i.e., attracts and makes an impression 
upon the mind of the living beings, is known 
as ^rdga : ^ranjako j anacittdndm sa ca rdga uddhrtah' 
It has already been said that according to 
Kallinath, a giti is called a raga, when it is 
possessed of ten specific characteristics : ^dasa-^ 
laksana-laksitarn gitarn rdga-sabdendbhidhiyate . The 
ten characteristics or essintials {dasa4aksarias) are 
described by Bharata in his Natyasdstra as, 

Grahamsau tara-mandrau ca nyasopanyasa eva ca / 
Alpatvam ca vahutvam ca sadavaudavite tatha //® 

The time of Bharata was undoubtedly an 
epoch-making one, as some fundamental laws 


8 . 
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and systems of Indian music were made with 
a fresh outlook, for better or fuller realization 
of music. He adopted ten essentials which were 
the notes, initial, sonant, higher, lower, closing 
or concluding, medial, rare, abundant, hexatonic 
and pentatonic. Matanga (fifth-seventh century 
A.D.) also followed the scheme of ten essen¬ 
tials. Some maintained different views, as we 

i 

know from Sarangadeva’s statement: ^kapltyeva- 
mahustratodasa ^ adding three more, namely sam^- 
nyasUi vinydsa and antaramarga. But Kallinath 
said : ^yadyapi Bharata-Matahgadibhih samnyasa- 
vinyasayor vidaryasritatvad apanyase ntarbhavenantara^ 
margasya api amsaduavayavanamanyo * * prthaguddeso 
ndpeksjta, iti dasakam jdti-laksanamityuktam 
Kallinath’s contention was that as Bharata, 
Matanga and other musicologists included 
samnydsa and vinydsa in the category of apanydsa, 
and atantaramdrga in that of amh, so they were 
not regarded as separate essentials, and, therefore, 
ten essentials were accepted by all. 

The essentials are the determining charac¬ 
teristics of the rdgas. Now, what do we mean by 
graha and amsa ? The word graha connotes the 
idea of the initial note, from where the mani¬ 
festation of a rdga begins, or wherefrom the 
song or the part of the song takes its start : 
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^yat pravrttam bkaved gdnam,^^ whereas amsa denotes 
the dominant or sonant, where a rdga takes on its 
fuller manifestation and from where it begins : 
Uatra amso ndma * *, yasmin vasati rdgastu 

yasmaccaiva pravartate P' It should be remem¬ 
bered that Bharata took graha and amsa^ in the 
same sense, which is evident from his definition 
of both graha and amsa : 

Grahastu sarva-jatinamamsa eva hi kirtitah / 

Yat pravrttam bhaved-ganam so’riiso graha- 

vikalpitah 

It is also proved by the definition of the sonant 
itself: ^yasmin vasti ragastu = amsa, and ^yasmat 
caiva pravartate — grahaP 

During the time of Matanga of the Brhaddesh 
we find some changes in the social environment 
as well as in the taste and temperament of the 
people. Matanga dealt with the problems of 
graha and amsa, in a very ingenious way. He 
said that the starting note of the jatiraga is the 
initial or graha : Hatradau jatyadi-prayogo grhyte yena 
asau grahaJi^^, but it is not prominent like amh : 
^graha hi apradhanahhutah\ whereas the sonant, 
being universal and cause of the manifestation 
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of taga, is prominent : ^rhga-janakatvad vyapakatvd- 

cca amsasya eva pradhanyam Further, Matahga 

said that though the ancient authorities like 

Bharata and others considered both the initial 

and prominent notes as essential for the jatiragas^ 

yet they were interpreted in relation to dominant 

and subordinate i.e. samvddi and anuvddl notes : 

yadyapi sarvd’jatindrn grahomsasca pradhanibhuta 

ityutsarga-siddham, tathdpi samvddi-anuvddi-vidhina 

codyate*.^"^ Gradually the amsa became familiar 

with the new name of vddz, which means that 

which says about or manifests the rdga : ^vadanat 

ragajanakatvad vd vddt}^ 

The new nomenclature of the dominant 

note perhaps evolved during Matahga’s time, 

in the fifth-seventh century A.D., and both the 

terminologies, amsa and vddt were current in 
/ 

Sarahgadeva’s time, in the early thirteenth 
century A.D. Kallinath said that the word vddt 
conveyed the same idea of creating pleasing 
sensations, as the word amsa did : ^sa vddt 
yogvatd-vasdt amsah sydt, rakti~vyanjakatvdt\^^ But, 
yet, there was a difference between amsd and 
vddly though Bharata used them in the same 
sense. He said ^nanu athso graha iti Bharatddesena 
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sarvesu api amsa-dharmesu grahasya praptam, na 
kevalam vaditvameva dharmah^ api tu vaditvadi'- 
c atustayamapiti tayorbheda Sirhhabhupala 

supported this view of Kallinath. 

Again we find a peculiarity in the applica¬ 
tion of both the initial and dominant notes, 
in the jafirdga, as Bharata considered them as 
more than one. As for example, the jatiragdi 
sadji, was possessed of three initial notes and 
three dominant notes, sadja, madhyama and 
dhaivata. Such was also the case with other 
jatiragasy both pure and mixed. The number 
of the initial and dominant notes might also 
be considered as more than three, and according 
to Bharata the total number of the dominant 
notes, as used in the ancient sadjagrama and 
madhyamagrdma, were 63 : ^dvai gramaktnam jatindm 
sarvdsamapi * * amsa-stri-sasthirvijneyahd^^ That 

was the case with graha : ^caiva tathd grahakd^ 

We know from the cultural histories of the 
ancient nations of the world that some of them, 
in the Near East and the West, adopted the 
scheme of the initial, final and dominant notes, 
in their systems of music, but it should be noticed 
that they rarely considered the same note as 
both initial and dominant, as Bharata did, and 
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there lies the fundamental difference between 
the system of Bharata and those of the foreign 
nations. Besides, there were also other differences 
between the ancient system of Indian music and 
those of the Near East and the West. 

We have already said that Bharata’s scheme 
of graha of the raga was modified in the 
latter musicology, to some extent. Sarangadeva 
did not admit Bharata’s doctrine : ^tatra yah 
svaro'thhh sa eva grahaK He rather modified 
the scheme or system and said : ^tatra amsa^ 
grahayoranyataroktau ubhaya^grahah^"^ (SR. 1. 7. 31). 
Kallinath made it explicit, when he said : 
^yatra kvacit amsa eva ucyate—na grahah^ yatra ca 
graha eva ucyate—na tu amsaK?^ So we find 
that the scheme of the essentials were modified 
from time to time, to suit the system of music, 
according to the taste and temperament of the 
changing society. 

Regarding (3) nyasa or concluding note, 
Bharata said : ^nyaso hi ahga-samaptau The 
ahga means ‘part’ or portion of the song or 
musical composition. That is, where the mani¬ 
festation of a raga or an alapa ends, it is called 
nyasa, (4) The apanyasa means the medial stop. 
Matanga said : ^atra samaptamiva git am prati- 
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hhdsate so'panydsaJi The apanydsa appears in the 

viddri or compositions of the songs. It forms 
generally the former part of the melody or song: 
^ahgamadhye apanydsa eva sydt* (5) The samnydsa 
means a note which is not antagonistic to the 
sonant, and remains in the part of the composi¬ 
tion of the song. (6) The vinydsa note functions 
like the samnydsa, but it remains in the latter 
part of the song. (7) The alpatva means rarity 
i.e., rare use of the note in the rdga. It is of 
two kinds, anabhydsa and lahghana. In anabhydsa- 
alpatva, notes are dropped other than the sonance, 
and when the note rarely touches the composi¬ 
tion of the rdga, it is called lahghana-alpatva : 
^svardndm lahghandt anabhyasdcca sakrduccdrariarn 
(8) The vahutva means abundance of the notes, 
in the rdga. (9) The antaramdrga generally 
avoids nydsa, apanydsa, vinydsa, samnydsa, graha and 
amsa, and from time to time incorporates the 
dual functions of the alpatva, mentioned above, 
in consonance with amsa, etc. (10) The tdra 
is the note of the higher octave [saptaka), and 
(11) the mandra, of the lower octave. (12) The 
sddavatva and (13) the audavatva i.e., hexatonic 
and pentatonic forms of the rdgas are constituted 
out of six and five notes respectively. These 
last two essentials constitute the patterns of the 
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/ 

ragas. Sarangadeva also adopted the scheme of 
ten essentials in alapa and alapti, for the mani¬ 
festations {avirbhava) of the ragas. 

Now, it is clear that the ten essentials, as 
devised or adopted by Bharata, in the second 
century A.D., or the thirteen essentials, as 
adopted by some post-Bharata musicologists, 
were the determining characteristics of the jati- 
ragas, gramaragas, and hhasa, vibhasa, antarabhasa, 
and all kinds of ahga and formalized desi ragas. 
But after thirteenth-fourteenth century, they were 
not recognized as essential, and in the nineteenth- 
twentieth century, when there came a great change 
in the domain of North Indian classical music, 
the ten essentials have been, truly speaking, 
limited only to the theoretical knowledge of 
music. 

Bharata also adopted the scheme of cycle 
of the fifth and cycle of the fourth, for 
the determination of the ragas. The same 
process is found in the Pythagorian system of 
music, that evolved in about 582—507 B.C. 
Pythagoras constructed his diatonic scale, with 
the help of the series of fifths = F + C + G + D 
+ A + E + B. Edward Macdowell says in his 
Critical and Historical Essays (1912) : ‘It was said 
of Pythagoras that he had studied twelve years 
with the Magi in the temples of Babylon ; had 
lived among the Druids of Gaul and the Indian 
Brahmins ; had gone among the priests of Egypt, 
witnessed their most secret temple rites*. In 
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ancient Greece there were in use over fifteen 
different modes (scales), each one common to 
the part of the country, in which it originated. 
At the time of Pythagoras there were seven 
modes in general, and each mode or scale was 
composed of two sets of 4 notes —4+ 4 = 8. 
Theodore M. Finney is of opinion that 
Pythagoras found the tone relationships of the 
octave, the fifth and the fourth, correspond 
to the numerical relationships 2 : 1, 3 : 2, 4 : 2. 
He supposed that these three simple ratios were 
the basis of a principle which could be extended 
to define the intervals of the third, the sixth, 
and the second. Now cycle of the fifth and 
cycle of the fourth, as observed by Pythagoras 
(about 582-591 B.G.), were exactly the same 
as the sadja-pancama and sadja^madhyama bhavas, 
adopted by Bharata of the JVdtyasdstra, in the 
second century A.D. Some are of opinion that 
Bharata borrowed the scheme of cycles of the 
fifth and the fourth, together with that of the 
essentials (dasa-laksanas) from the Greek system, 


30. The dasa-laksams are the ten essentials that qualify 
and determine the real nature of the ragas. The Haksana’ 
connotes the idea of a name or a thing. The derivative 
meaning of laksana is g or 

t That is, that which enlightens, is laksana. The 
Indian logic defines it as t 

The laksana^ therefore, falls into the category that diffe¬ 
rentiates a thing at first, and then makes it known for 
our practical purpose. Bopadeva defines it as an 
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modified by Pythagoras. But it seems to be an 
assumptive view, as similar ideas might simul¬ 
taneously evolve in two or more civilized 
countries. There is no genuine proof that one 
has been fashioned on the ideal or out of the 
materials of the other. Again from the history 
of the world it is known that there were 
many interchanges of ideas and cultures between 
different civilized countries of the East and the 
West. The fact of one country being benefited 
by the other, in the fields of art, science and 
culture, does not prove blind imitation of 
the one by the other. Regarding the antiquity 
of Indian music, Swami Abhedananda says : 
‘The dawn of Aryan civilization broke for 
the first time on the horizon, not of Greece 
or Rome, not of Arabia or Persia, but of India, 
which may be called the motherland of metaphy¬ 
sics, philosophy, logic, astronomy, science, art, 
music and medicine, as well as of truly ethical 
science and religion. * * The Hindus first 
developed the science of music from the 

‘abhijnananC or a kind of knowledge that manifests an 
object. Therefore laksana is known as a determining principle 
that constitutes an inherent and indispensible part of an 
object. It assumes the aspects of both qualitative relation 
and quality itself, that make an object known what really 
it is, and this is the psychological value and logical 
concept of a laksana of a thing or an object. Bharata 
describes ten laksanaSy in his Natyasastra to determine the 
jatis as the ragas, that please and soothe the hearts of 
men and animals. 


7 
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chanting of the Vedic hymns. The Sama Veda 
was especially meant for music. And the scale 
with seven notes and three octaves was known 
in India centuries before the Greeks had it. 
Probably the Greeks learnt it from the Hindus. 
It will be interesting to you to know that 
Wagner was indebted to the Hindu science 
of music, especially for his principal idea of the 
‘leading motive’ ; and this is perhaps the reason 
why it is difficult for many Western people to 
understand Wagner’s music. He became familiar 
with Eastern music through Latin translations, and 
his conversation on this subject with Schopenhauer 
is probably already familiar to you’.^^ 

Narada of the Siksa (first century A.D.) 
mentions ten determining qualities [dasa-gunas] 
of the ^tis and not of the ragas. Sarahgadeva 
also describes these ten qualities in his Sahgita- 
Ratnakara (vide SR. 4. 373-378), and he specially 
lays stress upon the qualities, mMhuryam or 
madhuram (sweetness) and Idvanya (lustre), which 
intensify the power of the gltls or ragas 
that please and soothe the minds of the 
people : ^madhuram dhurya-lavanya-purnam jana~ 
manoharamd^^ Now, it should be mentioned in 
this connection that Matahga expounds seven 
types of songs or gitis in terms of the melodies 


31. Vide Swami Abhedananda; India and Her People 
(1940), pp. 216, 221. 
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or ragas, and they were : suddha, bhinna or 
bhinnaka, gdudi, rdga, sadharani, bhdsd and vibhdsd. 
At that time (fifth-seventh century) it was the 
custom to describe the ragas in terms of the ^tis 
and vice versa. And though Narada determines 
ten qualities of the gitis and not of the clearly 
defined ragas, yet it should be understood that 
the qualities are meant for the ragas also. Now, 
all these ten qualities, together with the ten 
characteristics {dasa-laksana) determine the intrinsic 
nature of a raga. 

Did these qualities and characteristics exist 
in the jdtis, as described in the Rdmayana ? 
Valmiki says : 

Pathye geye ca madhuram pramanai stribhi- 

ranvitam / 

Jatibhih saptabhiryuktam tantri-laya-sama- 

nvitam // 

Rasaih srAgara-karuna-hasya-raudra-bhayanakaih / 

Viradibhir-rasairyuktam kavyametadgayatam // 
Tau tu gandharva-tattvajhau sthana-murcchana- 

kovidau / 

Bhratarau svara-sampannau gandharvaviva 

rupinau 

33. I 
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Both the commentaries Siromani and Govinda 
state that the seven jatis were pure {suddha) in 
their types. They also quote the citation of the 
great authority, Sandilya who says : 

Sarva-gita-samadharo jatirityabhidhiyate 
Sadji cavatha naisadi dhaivati pahcami tatha / 
Madhyami caiva gandhari saptami tvarsabhi 

mata / 

That is, pure type of seven jatis^ as described by 
Valmiki, were sadji, drsabhi, gandhari, madhyami, 
pancami, dhaivati and naisadi. They had their 
full play in the three octaves, bass, medium 
and high. They were possessed of murcchanas, 
three registers, rhythm and tempo, and eight 
emotional sentiments and moods. Regarding 
apathy a Abhinavagupta says in his commentary 
Abhinavabharati that when the composition [sahitya) 
is possessed of six alamkaras, like seven desi 
{laukika) notes, three octaves, four varrias, two 
kinds of kdku, sakamksd (with motive) and 
nirakamksa (without motive), eight aesthetic senti¬ 
ments, and high and low intonations, it is called 
^pathya*, or ^geya* : ^svara-sthana-varna-kakkalamka- 
rahgdni sat atralamkara-sabdena vivaksitani, etairhi 
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i.e., patha means gana or song. 
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bhusitam kavya-pathyamucyate To determine the 

etymological significance of the word ^pdthya, 

he says : ^svardndm yadrakti-pradhdnatva-manurana- 

namayam tattydgenocca-mca-madhyama-sthdna-sparsita~ 

mdtram pdtjwpayogiii darsitam. Tadi hi svaragatd 

raktih\ etc.^^ From this it is understood that 
« ^ 

when the combination of notes, underlying the 
jdtis or pdthyas, contains the propensity of 
creating pleasing and soothing sensations in the 
minds of living beings, it is known as a ^rdga , 
There remain the vibrating waves of the sweet 
sounds {anuranana vrtti or sakti)i in the rdga. The 
Rdmdyana describes the intrinsic nature and power 
of the jatis : 

Tau capi madhuram raktarn sva-cittayata- 

ni’svanarn // 

Tantri-laya-vadatyartharn visrutarthamagayatam / 
Hladayat sarva-gatrani manamsi hrdayani ca / 
Srotrasraya-sukham geyam tadubhau jana- 

saihsadi //^ 


(^) qi3?T^n!Tr*ff^ q^qfief qnsq* qisq' 
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Here the words ^madhuram, ^raktam, ^hladayat 
sarva-gatrdni mandmsi hrdayani ca\ ^srotrdsrayam 
sukham, ^srotrnam harsa-vardhanam, etc. clearly 


express the same meaning as ^rajyate yena yah 
kakit*,^^ ^ranjako jana-cittanam\*^ etc., mentioned 
by Matahga in the Brhaddesi. 

Regarding the last sloka of the first canto 
of the fourth chapter : ^hlddayat sarva-gatrani 
manamsi hrdayani ca ^ the commentary Siromani 
states : ^srotrasraya-sukham srotrarn karna-sahkuli 

asrayo yasya tacchrotrakayam srotendriyarn tasya sukharn 
yasmat tat, Sarva-gatrani nikhilavayavan manamsi 
hrdayani * * hladayat gey am ganam\ etc.**^ The 


commentary Bhusana also admits : * ♦ hladayat 
sukhayat srotrasraya-sukham srotrarn karriasahkuli 
tada'srayarn srotrendriyam tat sukharn * ♦ geyarn 
ganarn * From these statements it appears 

that the jatis, as mentioned in the Ramayana, 
were no other than the ragas. Some are of 


opinion that the pleasing and soothing capacities 
are not the only qualities for determining the 
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nature of the ragasy but ten characteristics like 
initial {graha) and final {nyasa), etc. notes are 
also necessary, together with the harmonic 
relations or consonance {svara^samvada) between 
the notes, first and fourth {sadja and madhyama), 
and first and fifth {sadja and pancama) . But 
the ten characteristics {dasa-laksana) of a rdga, 
as devised or discoursed by Bharata, are of later 
origin (second century A.D.). Previously i.e. 
before the Christian era, the nature of melodies 
were known or determined by the ten qualities 
{dasa-gunas), as described by Narada of the 

i * _ 

Siksa.*^ They were known as pleasing and sooth¬ 
ing propensities. Kallinath admits that as 
the grdmaragas are possessed of tinging i.e. pleasing 
quality, they are known as ragas : Hasamapi 
ranjanat rdgafvam ca voddhavyarn 

The notes of the ragas are also composed 
of some pitches, having pleasing sweet vibrations 
{anuranana), and each note is possessed of some 
aesthetic sentiments that bring life to the ragas. 
As for example, sadja induces the heroic {veera)^ 
furious {raudra) and amazing {adbhuia) emotions, 
rsabha has an appeal to the emotion of fearful¬ 
ness {bhaydnaka), gdndhdra appeals to the sense 
of pathos or karuna, madhyama and panchama appeal 
to the sentiments of the basic creative impulse 


43. Sarangadeva also describes these ten qualities of the 
ragdy in his Sangita-RatnakarCy IV. 373—378. 
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{srhgara) or the humorous {hasya), etc. Narada 
describes five kinds of subtle notes, which form the 
genus of the latter evolved twenty-two microtones 
{srutis) , as described by Bharata of the 
Natyasastra, The genus-species scheme was the 
source of the living emotions of the ragas. 

Indian music possesses a spirit of its own. 
It is synthetic and contemplative, and so its 
tendency is inwarding and concentrating. The 
microtones are the basic constituents of the seven 
tones, and Dattila calls them avadhana or rapt 
attention, to be used in the gandharva^gana. The 
microtones are saturated with emotional sentiments 
(rasas) f and though they create different moods in 
different settings of notes, yet they are balanced in 
a concentrated peaceful state that brings the 
divergent modifications of the mind to meditation, 
leading to the attainment of Godconsciousness. 
The ragas are, in truth, the different settings 
of livins; emotions that work as means to an 

O 

end. The permanent or sthdyi varnas of the ragas 
and the alarhkdras, like prasannddii prasannantai etc. 
create prasada or balance of mind, which promises 
the sincere artists and lovers of music permanent 
peace and tranquil happiness even in this earth, 
full of sorrows and tears. 

Now, from this viewpoint it will not be an 
unreasonable hypothesis that both the pre¬ 
historic and Vedic music were possessed of 
qualities, like madhura^ rakia^ prasanna^ etc. and 
aesthetic sentiments, which used to create 
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pleasing and inspiring sensations in the mind of 
living beings. The tunes of the seven-stringed 
lute or Veena, and crude flute, discovered from 
the mounds of the pre-historic Indus Valley 
cities, had in them the charming power and 
pleasing quality. The flutes, lutes and drums 
used to accompany the vocal music which was 
much more developed than the ancient 
primitive music of the savage nations. In the 
Vedic time, music was cultured with seven 
notes and different combinations of them 
used to create some tonal designs or forms, 
which might have been known as melodies. 
The Vedic music had also its own grammar, 
which was divided into Siksa and Prati^ 
sakhya. It observed the rules and prescribed 
methods, for singing and chanting the samaganasy 
and for that purpose it used different metres, 
registers, rhythm and tempo, and different 
emotional sentiments. So it can be assumed 
that though the pre-historic and Vedic music 
were not possessed of the sonant-consonant 
{vadi-samvadt) relation and the scheme of ten 
determining characteristics [dasa-laksand] that 
evolved in later time, yet they were not devoid of 
some pleasing melodic patterns. Let us, therefore, 
leave this very controversial matter to the future 
historians of music. 

This much is quite certain that there were 
melody-types or rdgas in the age of the Ramayana 
(400 B.G.), in the form of the jdtis. They were 
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known as the basic ragas. In the Mahabharata 
and Khila’^Harivamsa, we find the descriptions 
of the gramaragaSi which evolved from the jatis 
or jatiragas : ^jatUsambhutatvat gramaragani . Perhaps 
there were six main gramaragas sadgramaragadu 
samadhUyuktam) and they were fully played in the 
gramasi sadja, madhyama and gandhara {^a-gandhara- 
grama-rdgarn gahgavataranarn tatha) . A reference to 
Brahma or Brahmabharata, the first promulgator 
of classical gandharva type of music, can be 
traced in Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra*^ and Matanga’s 
Brhaddesi^^ Brahma says that there were only 
five gramaragas, used as stage-songs [natyagltis), and 
they were : sadjagrama, madhyamagrama, sddharita, 
kaiHka^madhyama and kainka.*^ The time of 
Brahmabharata is ascribed to 600-500 B.C. 
During the time of Mahdbkarata-Harivarhsa (300-200 
B.C.) the grdmardga, sddava probably evolved and 
was added to the group of the five gramaragas. 
In the Mradlsiksd, we find again the seven grdma^ 
rdgas, which were current even in the seventh- 
ninth century A.D., as is evidenced by the 
Kudimiyamalai Gave Inscription of South India. 

45. Vide NS. {Kasi ed.), 32.453-454. 

46. Vide Brhaddefi (Travancore ed.), p. 87. 
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This sloka has been quoted by Matahga in his 
Brhaddefi, in a different way, and Matahga mentions the 
name of Brahma, as its compilor. 
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Dr. Krisnasvami Aiyangar also admits it in his 

Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture 

[1942). He says : ‘Mahendra seems to have 

been a patron of music as well, and a short 

musical treatise referable to his time is inscribed 

/ 

on the face of the great Siva Temple at 
Kudimiyamalai in the Pudukkottai state so that 
Mahendra in particular was a patron of art 
as well as of religion’. Kudimiyamalai literally 
means the hill of Him who has the Sikha. It is 

i 

the Sikhanathasvami temple near the Melaikkovil. 
‘This huge inscription’, says R. Sathyanarayana, 
‘is engraved on a rock on the slope of the hill 
behind the Sikhanathasvami temple. The end- 
signs and some of the last letters of the lines of 
the final sections of the inscription are obscured 
by the rock-cut mandaparn in front of the 
Melaikkovil, but otherwise the writing in the 
pallvagrantha characters, containg all the headings 
and the colophon in samskrta except a line in 
tamil at the end. It contains quadruple group¬ 
ings of musical notes pertaining to the seven 
archaic suddhagrdmaragas — madhyamagrdma, sadju’- 
gramay sadhdrita, pdhcamai kaisika^madhyama and 
kaisika in vogue in ancient India. ♦ * Unfortu¬ 
nately, a similar inscription at Tirumayyam 
near Padukkottai was erased in greater part at a 
later period and is now almost in an undeci¬ 
pherable condition. * * The inscription is 
believed to have been composed in the seventh 
century A.D. on the strength of scriptoroal and 
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Other evidence. Its author is generally believed 
to be Mahenrda Vikrama Varman I of the 
Pallavas. Though the inscription was discovered 
as early as in 1904 and edited by P. R. Bhandar- 
kar in 1914 with commentary with the help of an 
estampage supplied by the late Rao Shaheb 
H. Krsna Sastri, only an occasional or a causal 
study of the inscription has been made till now.’ 

R. Sathyanarayana of Mysore Brothers 
further says : ‘The inscription of the seven grama’- 
ragas is divided into seven sections, ‘each 
subdivided into a number of aksiptikas. Each 
aksiptika is in a horizontal line, the notes being 
arragned in quadruple groupings. Each aksiptika 
concludes with an end-sign. Fifteen of these are 
lost. * * The total usage of musical notes in the 
inscription is 2432. But of these 54 are not 
available. However 19 out of these missing notes 
may be guessed as follows : sa-3, ri-2, ga {antara- 
gandhara)^2, ma-4, pa-3, dha-3 and ka {kaisika’- 
nisdda)~2. The frequency of usage of the musical 
notes in the inscription is in the following order : 

I. Sadja—sa, se, su, si. 

II. Madhyama—mu, mi, me, ma. 

III. Dhaivata—dhe, dhu, dhi, dha. 

IV. Rsabha—ra, ru, ri, re. 

V. Pahcama—pu, pe, pi, pa. 

VI. Nisada—ne, na (nu, ni). 

VII. Gandhara—gi, ga, ge, gu. 

VIII. Antara (gandhara)—u, a, e,— 
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IX, Kakali (nisada)—ke, ku? ka,— 

The names of the seven notes, used in the 
inscription, are : sadja, rsabha gandhara, madhyama, 
panchama, dhaivata, nisada and two vikrta notes, 
antara-gdndhdra and kakali-nisdda. 

It should be remembered that though we 
find the seven gramaragas^ in the JVdradtsiksa, yet 
they were, in truth, six in number. Bhattasobha- 
kara, the commentator is of opinion that the grama- 
rdgaSf kaisika and kaisika-madhyama, as described by 
the jV. Siksd, are, in reality, one and the 
same rdga, but, because of different adjustment 
of notes, madhyama and pdhcamay they appear 
as different. As for example, when in the 
gramardga, kaisika^ the fourth note, madhyama 
is used as a final note {nyasa-svara), it is 
known as kaisika-madhyama, and when pancama 
is used as the dominant or sonant and nisada as 
kakalii it is called kaisika Besides this the 
tonal arrangements of both the grdmaragas or 


48. Vide R. Sathyanarayana of Mysore Brothers : Kudimiya- 
malai Inscription on Music (Mysore, 1957), p. 82, and Preface. 

49. (^) g i 

(^) Bhattasobhakara says : 
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ragas are the same, and they both have evolved 
from madhyama-gramaf the ancient basic scale. 
So, if we consider the gramaragas, kaisika 
and kaisika’-madhyama as one and the same, the 
number seven, as mentioned in the Naradisiksa, 
becomes consistent with those six gramaragas 
sadgramaragadi), as mentioned in the Harivamsa. 
Besides this, as the sadharita is known as 
sadja-sadharana and the kaisika as ^madhyama^ 
sadharana, so we may consider the kaisika as 
kaisika-madhyama. But it should be remembered 
that even during the time of Mahabharata and 
Harivamsa, jatis or jatiragas were practised 
with the brahmagitis and kapalagitis, devised 
by the greatest playwright and musicologist, 
Brahma or Brahmabharata of the pre-Christian 
era. 

The nature and forms of the jatiragas have 
been discussed elaborately by Muni Bharata, 
in a new and novel way. During his time, 
the seven jatiragas were developed into eighteen. 
With the mixture of seven pure {suddha) 
jatiragas, he designs eleven more. He calls them 
mixed i.e. vikrta or samkirna jatiragas. In the 
last chapter of the Natyasastra, he mentions some 
gramaragas. He designates the jatis as ‘ragas* and 
the evidence of it is found at least five times, 
in different chapters of the Natyasastra. He says : 
(a) ‘jatiragam srutikaiva {kasi ed. 28.55) (b) 


50. 
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^yasmin vasanti ragastu (28.72) (c) ^kartavya 

jatigane prayatnatafi (29.4);“ (d) ^karune tu rase karye 
jatigane' (29.6);“ (e) ^adbhute tu rase kdrya jdtigdne* 
(29.9),“ etc. The jatigana means the jatiraga- 
gdna. The term ^gdna or ^gltf is used here for 
^raga\ The jatis or jdtirdgas were sung with 
eight emotional sentiments, four varrias, different 
music-parts {dhdtus), rhythm and tempo {tala and 
laya.) They were determined by ten characteristics, 
like initial {graha)^ sonant {arhsa or vddt) notes : 
^evametat yathd-jdti dasakam jdtilaksanarn 

After Bharata, Kohala, Yastik, Durgasakti 
and others expound the nature and forms of 
different formalized desi-rdgas. Matahga follows 
Bharata, in many respects. He calls the jatis as 
rdgaSf when he ditermines the sonant, consonant 
and dissonant (notes) of them. He says : 

(a) * asmin sthane kriyamdnah sadja 
jdtirdgahd na bhavef. 

(b) ^evam rsabha-dhaivatayoh sthane dhaivatrsa- 

•••• ^ ^ •• 

bhau jatiraga-vindsakarau na bhavataK. 

(c) * svaruparn bhajan jatirdgakd na bhavati 
etc.“ 


51. 

52. 

53. g 
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From these it is clear that the jatis are no 
other than the basic melody-types or ragas, and 
they are fully possessed of ten determining charac¬ 
teristics {dasa-laksanas) and ten pleasing qualities, 

(desa-gunas), like madhura^ rakta, prasanna, etc. 

_ * ^ 

The jdtirdga, says Sarahgadeva, evolved from 
the materials of the Vedic music, the sdmans 
and it was sacred like the Vedic music : Uathd 

i 

sama^samudhhuta jdtayo veda-sammataJi Sarahga¬ 
deva says that the gdndharva or mdrga type of 
jdtirdgagdna was sacred like the Vedic music, as 
it purified the sins and demerits, originating 
from even the killing of the Brahmins : ^api 
brahma-hananam . The ancient musicologists say 
that the music, which was searched for, collected 
and designed in a new pattern, according to 
new method, was known as ‘mdrga {‘mrg — anevsarie), 
and it was also called as ‘gdndharva , because it 
was very favourite to the semi-divine Gandharvas. 
Narada defines the word ‘gdndharva' as, 

Getigeyarn viduh prajna dheti karu-pravadanam/ 
Veti vadyasya sarhjneyam gandharvasya 

virocanam 

Bhattasobhakara clarifies it, when he comments 
on the sloka : ‘ga-sahdena gdnarn laksyayate, dha~ 
kdreria va-kdreria vainikasya pravddanam, cdturyena 
hastdhguli-dhdrariarn pravadana^-padena kathite va- 
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karena vadanam laksitam^^ That is, by the word ^ga 
song is meant, by ^dha\ the practice of flute or 
pipe, by ^ya, placing the fingers on the holes of 
the flute {venu)i and the word ^va signifies the 
practice of musical instruments. Therefore 
gandharva means the music and its process of 
singing, accompanied with flute. Bharata 
also defines the word ^gandharva in the same 
sense, though he interprets it in a different way. 
He says that the combination of svara, tala and 
pada gave rise to the gandharva type of music : 
^gandharvamiti vijmyam svara-tala-padakayam 
These three constituents, svara, tala, and pada 
were composed of many other constituents like : 

(a) svara ~ notes, microtones, gramas, murccha- 

nas, registers, eighteen jatis, varnas, 
etc. 

(b) tala — avapa, niskrama, samya, etc. 

(c) pada — vyahjana, sandhi, vibhakti, etc. 

It should be remembered that the jatis, or 
jatiragas played an important role in the gandharva 
type of music. The gandharva was also enriched 
with the gitis, like dhruva, bhrahma, kapala, 
kambala, magadhl, ardha-magadht, prithula and 
sambhaviia. Matariga says, 


59. ^n5t R«rT^»r, 
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Raga-margasya yad-rupam yannoktam 

Bharatadibhih / 

Nirupyate tadasmabhirlaksya-laksana- 

sarhyutam / 

The portion ^yannoktam bharatadibhili does not 
mean that Bharata and his followers, Kohala, 
Yastika and others did never mention ^raga\ but 
it means that they mentioned and used it in 
their system of music and fully knew its signi¬ 
ficance, only they did not define the word ^raga. 
Matanga interprets the seven ragas, in terms of 
seven types of songs or gitiSi and they are : 
suddhd, vinna or vinnaka, gaudt or gaudikd, raga, 
sadhararii, bhasd and vibhdsa. There are differences 

of opinion among the ancient musicologists 

/ 

like Yastika, Bharata, Sardula, Durgasakti and 
others, regarding the numbers and names of 
the gitisy and Matanga mentions them in his 
Brhaddesi : ^sapla~gityo mayd prokta idanim bheda 
ucyate 

Matanga determines the characteristics of 
the raga {^idanim sampra-vaksyami raga-laksana- 
muttamam) and says that the seven rdgagltis 
differ in their manifestations and aesthetic values, 
due to different uses of microtones and tones. As 
for example, 


II — r%% sit 
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‘Mandra mandraisca taraisca rjubhirlalitaih 

samaih / 

Svaraisca srutibhih purna coksa giti-rudahrta //^ 

Again he mentions about the ragasy evolved out 
of these ragagltis, bhinnay etc. He says that five 
ragas evolved from the bhinnay three from the 
gaudiy eight from the ragay seven from the 
sadaram, sixteen from the bhasa, and twelve 
from the vibhasa.^ That is, the numbers of the 
ragas evolved were 5 + 3 + 8 + 7“f IGH" 12~51. 
The following ragas evolved from the ragagitis. 

I. Bhinna— sadava, pancamay kaisika-madhyamay 

sadharita and kaisika = 5 

II. Gaudi— bhinna^sadja, bhinna^kaisika-madh- 

yama and bhinna^-pancama = 3 

III. Raga —thaku or takkay sauviray malava- 

pahcamay sadava, bottay hindolaka 
or hindola, thakka-kaisika, and 
malava-kaisika = 8 

IV. Sadharani— saka, kakubha harmana- 

pahcamay rupa-sadharita, gandhara- 
pahcamay and sadja-kaisika ^ 1 
Matanga does not mention the bhasa-ragasy evol¬ 
ved out of the three other ragagitis. Sarangadeva 
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(early thirteenth century) differs from him and 
says that grdmaragas are of five kinds and they are 
accompanied with five gitis. As the gitis are sung 
with the help of the grdmaragas, they are known as 
the ^rdgagitis\ The five rdgagitis are : suddhd, bhinnd 
gaudi, vesard and sddhdrani, and thirty grdmaragas 
evolved from these five gitis. Sirhhabhupala also 
admits it, and he says : ^militd grdmardgdstrimsat'. 

Bharata formulates in his J^dtyasdstra four 
varnas and different alamkdras, for the fuller mani- 

A # ^ 

festation of the gitis, and .consequently of the rdgas. 

t 

Matahga, Parsvadeva, Sarahgadeva and other 
musicologists have adopted the scheme and me¬ 
thod of Bharata, with some difference in their in¬ 
terpretations and meanings. The four varnas are : 
drohi, avarohi, sthdyi and sancdri, and alamkdras, like 
prasannddi, prasanndnta, etc. were added to them. 
Bharata says that the varrias are constructed out of 
the notes, which are saturated with emotional 
sentiments, and they are meant for the songs 
{gitayojaka). The drohi and avarohi varrias are so 
called because their component notes have move¬ 
ments, upward and downward respectively. 
When the notes remain constant and unchanging 
{^sthirdh svardh samdyatraY^, they are called ^sthdyi', 
and when they move, they are known as ‘sancdrV. 
These four varrias appear in three different registers 
{sthdnas), bass, medium and high {mandra, madhya 
and tdra), and their intonations and volumes of 
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sounds manifest according to those registers (^/n- 
sthana-gma-gocaraY^. The sthayi-varna is a symbol 
of peace and balance, and the alamkaras like 
prasannddi, prasanndntas, prasannadyanta-^ prasanna- 
madya^ krama^ recita, prastdra and prasdda are includ¬ 
ed in it. The word ^prasdda means ‘balance of 
the mind’, which originates from the basic senti 
ment, srhgdra. The word srhgdra is generally 
mistranslated as a sex urge, but it really con¬ 
veys the idea of primal creative impulse or 
will, which is philosophically known as the 
Cosmic Will or Prakrti. In Tantra literature it 
is known as Kamakala or Kundalini, the coiling 
or unmanifested causal energy. The sthdyi varnas 
are mostly used in the Vedic songs like sfotra, 
gdthdy and gdnas like aranyegeya, grdmegeya, etc. 
with stobhas or stobhdksaras, and in the classical 
type of dhruvapada prabandha gitis. The sthdyt-varnas 
of the Vedic music, together with stobhas used to 
create a majestic and peaceful atmosphere. 

Now, what does the alamkdra) prasaannddi of 
the slhdyi-varna mean ? Bharata says that the 
alamkdra, prasannddi is that which makes the notes 
gradually shining : ^kramasa diptito yah sydt\^^ The 
words ^kramasa diptitafi convey the idea of degrees 
of intensity in the act of shining, and these 
degrees are the gradations of sound volumes or 
sound waves, from lesser to higher pitch. The 
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tonic, sadja is the navel or primal tone of every 
kind of alamkdraSi and it helps gradually to 
manifest the other consecutive six notes, rsabha, 
gdndhdra, madhyamay pancamay dhaivata and nisada, 
in the first alamkaray prasannddi. In this process, 
the number of vibrations of the tonal sounds 
grows more and more greater and higher, so 
that the pitch-value of the note, rsabha is higher 
than that of the note sadjoy and the pitch- 
value of gandlidra is higher than that of rsabha, 
and so on. This process is also found in the 
Taittiriya-Pratisdkhyay where the evolution of the 
Vedic notes, krusta, prathama, dvitiyay etc. are 
explained. In the 13th aphorism of the Prati- 
sakhya, it is said : ‘ * tesam diptijhopalabdhiH 

The commentator Somacarya makes it explicit 
when he says : Uesam khalu sapta-yamanam utta~ 
rottara-dlptijd purva-purvopalabdhik sydt\^^ etc. Prof. 
\V. D. \Vhitney explains it in a different way 
and he says that the word ^dipti indicates ‘the 
source of light’. But Prof. Whitney, we think, 
fails to appreciate the true significance of the 
word dipti, because dtpti really signifies the idea 
of light which means realization of the status 
of the notes. To make it clear it can be 
said that the second note is realized, with its 
pitch-value or intensity from the first one,, the 
third from the second, the fourth from the 

68. i 
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third, and so on. Such is also the case with the 
notes of the fomalized regional classical [desi) 
music. 

The note, sadja bears the significance of 
giving birth (i.e. making shining) to other six 
notes: ^sat jayate yasmat\ It should be remem¬ 
bered that the seven notes manifest in the 
prasannadi alamkara and are uttered or into¬ 
nated connectedly, and not separately, e. g. 
sa ri ga ma pa dha ni, and when they mani¬ 
fest separately {^vyastoccarita'),'^^ they form the 
ala?hkara, prasannanta. Bharata also mentions 
about the application of different microtones 
{srutis) in different alamkaras of the sthayl-varnay 
and his explanation or elucidation of the alamkaras 
are very lucid and convincing (vide the JVatya- 
sdstra, Kavyamala ed. chap. 29th, 17-86). 

In the Brhaddesty Matahga (fifth-seventh cen¬ 
tury A.D.) follows Bharata, though his method of 
interpretation of the terms are different, to some 
extent. He says that the word ^varria" connotes the 
idea of song {^varria-sabdena ganamahhidhiyate)^^ 
whereas Bharata says that the varnas are meant 
for the songs : ^ete varriastu * ^ gitayojakah\'^^ 

Sarahgadeva (early thirteenth century) follows 
Muni Bharata, but his ways of interpretation 
of the varnas and alamkaras in the Sahglta- 
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Ratnakara are different. He rather makes a new 

approach in defining and elucidating the varnas 

and alamkaras. He defines varna as ‘gana-kriya 

(vide Sahgita-Ratnakara, 1.6.1). Now, what is 

the ^gana-kriya ? Kallinath says that the Word 

gana-kriya conveys the idea of description or 

elaboration of the notes or stanzas : ^svara^ 

padade varnanad^vistara-karanaf, as for example, 

sa-sa-sa, ri-ri-ri, etc. Sirhhabhupala describes 

varna as the method of helping the intonation of 

the notes : ^gana-kriya gana-karatiam, uccarariam iti 

yavaf. The varnas are of four kinds, and the 

/ 

sthdyi-varria, says Sarahgadeva, is used with 
some definite pause : ^sthitva sthitva prayogah syaf'^^ . 
Sirhhabhupala explains that sthayi-varria is the 
lengthening of pronunciation or intonation: 
"^vilamvya vilamvya ♦ * uccarariarn But Bharata 
does not admit any of these definitions, as, accor¬ 
ding to him, the notes of the sthayi-varria are 
used without any change or delay. He says : 
^sthirah svardh samd yatrcL, i.e., the notes will be 
intonated or uttered slowly and in the same 
process. Sarahgadeva says that the utility or im¬ 
portance of the varnas is for difinite intonation and 
elaborate manifestation of the songs (gitis), and 
the alamkaras are the combinations of the varnas 
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(varna-sandharva), Bharata does not agree with 

i 

Sarahgadeva in this matter. He says that the 
alamkaras are helpful and cling to the varnas {varna- 
samsrayah), Siihhabhupala makes the contentions 
of Bharata and Sarahgadeva more explicit when 
he says that the gttis are pleasant to the musicians 
and listeners for the varnas and alamkaras : 

m 

/ 

S * giti-gdtrAotrriam sukhavaha bhavatiti Sarahga¬ 
deva defines the alamkara, prasannadi as the 
combination of two bass notes, and one high 
note, e.g. sa sa sa. That is, two bass notes will 
be intonated first and then a high note is 
sounded separately. But this definition of 
prasannadi of Sarahgadeva is different from 
that of Bharata of the Mtyasastra. Such is also 
the case with other alamkaras. 


The noted South Indian musicologist Vehka- 
tamakhi also deals with the problem of 
alamkdra in his Caturdandiprakasika. He says that 
according to Sarahgadeva, alamkaras are 63 
in number ; Ue ca trisasti^ruditah sarahgadevena^ 
suriria At the end of the varridlamkara chapter, 
Sarahgadeva admits it : Hti prasiddha-alamkdra- 
stri-sasji-ruditd mayd\^^ But Vehkatamahki has 
neither followed Bharata nor Sarahgadeva in 
respect of the alamkaras. He defines the alamkaras 
\\\iQ jhompta, dhruva, marithai rupaka, jhampa, triputa, 
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etc. which are rectifier i.e. helpful to the notes of 
the gitis. Venkatamakhi’s jhompta {alaihkara) is 
similar to arohi and avarohi varnas combined. 

Now, we find that though the three out¬ 
standing musicologists, Bharata, Sarangadeva and 
Venkatamakhi differ from one another, regarding 
the varnas and alamkaras, yet they admit the 
importance of them, for definite and clear mani¬ 
festation of the notes {svaras) and the songs (gitis). 
The music of India is enriched with their precious 
contributions, and they will remain as the guiding 
stars to the lovers of music and musicology of not 
only of India, but also of all the civilized nations 
of the world. 

The grdmaragas evolved from the two ancient 

basic scales (gramas), sadja and madhyama. From 

the fifty-one (according to Matanga) or thirty 

/ 

(according to Sarangadeva) grdmaragas, various 
subordinate (bhdsd) rdgas evolved. From hhasd, 
evolved vibhdsd or vibhdsikd rdgas, and from vihhdsd, 
antarabhdsd rdgas came into being. Matanga says, 
Gramaragodbhava bhasa bhasabhysca 

vibhasikah / 

Vibhasabhyasca sanjatastatha cantara- 

bhasikah//®® 

The bhdsd’rdgas are so called, because they 
evolved from the grdmaragas. These bhdsd or 
subordinate rdgas are divided into four classes, 
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miila (main), samkirna (mixed), desaja (evolved 
from the regional tunes), and chayamatrasraya 
(evolved as parts). Again these ragas are classified 
into ragangdy hhasahga, kriyahga and upahga. Kalli- 
nath defines all these ahga-ragas in the second 
part of the raga chapter of the Sahgtta-^Ratnakara. 
He says that the ragas, evolved out of the main 
ragas, are known as ragahga : ^grafnoktanam tu 
raganam chayamdtrarn bhavediti * * ragdhgastena 

hetuna\^^ The hhasahga raga are the upshoot of 
of the bhasa-ragas, etc. All these ahga-ragas are 
known as formalized desi, because they have been 
adopted from different aboriginal tunes of 
different parts of India. In fact, the folk songs 
are the basic ones and from them art music 
developed in the gradual process. Kallinath says : 
^ragahgadi-catustayarn desi-ragataya proktamiti i.e. 
the ragas are known as regional, because they are 
sung at the free will of the people in general 
and no sastric rules can be imposed upon them : 
Uhsttvarn nama kamacara-pravartitvarn 

Venkatamakhi (1620 A.D.) is of opinion that 
Bharata and others admit ten gramaragas, among 
which six are of mdrga type and four are of desi or 
regional type. He states. 
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Ragastavaddasavidha bharatadyai-rudiritah / 
Gramaragascoparaga-raga-bhasa-vibhasikah // 
Tathaivantarabhasakhya ragangakhyastatah 

param / 

Bhasangani kriyahgani hyupanganiti ca 

kramat // 

Dasasvetesu ragesu gramaragadayah punah / 
Ragastvantarabhasanta marga-raga bhavanti 

sat II 

Tato gandharvalokena prayojyaste vyavas- 

thitah / 

Tasmad-raganga-bhasanga-kriyangopanga 

samjnita / 

Ragascatvara evaite desiragah prakirtitah 

The contention of Vehkatamakhi is that the 
marga type of the gramaragas were exclusively 
practised by the semi-divine Gandharvas, whereas 
the desiragas by the people in general. But 
from history we know that the gramaragas were 
widely cultured by men and women in the times 


84. i 

ai9%«n: i 

—^), ?: i>a 
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of Ramayana) Mahabharata and Harivamsa (400 B.G. 

—200B.G.). Narada also mentions seven kinds 

/ ^ 

of gramaragas in his ‘Siksa. So, when Vehkata- 
makhi says : Uato gandharva-Iokena prayojyaste% it 
means that the six mdrga gramaragas were the 
gdndharva type of music, and they gradually 
became extinct in the human society. Such was 
the case of the gandhdra^grdma. The word 
^gandharva-loka signifies the region of the semi¬ 
divine Gandharvas. It was believed that the 
gdndharva type of music was very favourite to 
the Gandharvas, and Bharata admits it in his 
JVdtyasdstra. It is probable that when gdndharva 
type of music gradually fell into oblivion from 
the human community, its practice was limited 
only to the Gandharvas. Further Vehkata- 
mukhi’s statement : ^rdgdstvantarahhdsdnta mdrga- 
rdgd bhavanti sad is also supported by Kallinath, 
when he says : ^gdndharvam mdrgah * ♦ svaraga- 


Sarangadeva says, 

^ \ 

That is, the ragas are 264 in number : (a) gramaraga 30 + 
uparaga 8 + raga 20 + bhdsdraga 96 + vibhasaraga 20 + antara- 
bhasa-raga 4 + ragahga 21 + bhasahga 20 + krijahga 15 + upahga 
30 ==264. 

(b) gramaraga 30-t uparaga Q + raga 20+ bhaia OO + vibhasa 
20 + antarabhasa 4 + (ancient) ragahga 8 + bhasahga 11 + kriyahga 

12 + upahga 3 + (modern) ragahga 13 + bhasahga 9 + kriyahga 3 + 

upahga 27=»264 (vide Sangita-Ratnakara, Adyar ed.), pt. II, 
pp. 12-13. 
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taraga-vivekayor-jatyadyantarabha^santam yaduktam tad- 
gandharvamityarthafi 

\Ve have already said that the pure type 
of the jafirdgas are the caste or basic melodies. 
They evolved probably in the beginning of the 
classical period (600—500 B.C.). They were gradu¬ 
ally developed, and in Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra we 
find eleven more mixed jdtirdgas and their 
number became eighteen (7+11 = 18). From 
them, as has already been said, there evolved 
six grdmardgas, which again gave rise to various 
upardgas. From the upardgas, different bhdsd-rdgas, 

from the bhdsds, the vibhdsds and from the vihhdsds, 

• • • ^ 

different antarabhasd rdgas evolved through the 
process of gradual progression. 

Again, a neo-creative urge, among the pro¬ 
gressive community of people, gave birth to 
different types of formalized regional or folk tunes, 
in the form of sdstric classical melodies. The 
post-Bharata playwrights, musicologists and musi¬ 
cians had broad vision and so they enriched the 
treasures of Aryan music, by adopting various 
non-Ary an and even some foreign tunes. The 
desi class of music, like rdgdhga, bhdsdhga, kriydhga 
and updhga evolved side by side with the bhdsd^ 
vibhdsd and antarabhasd rdgas to suit the taste of 
the progressive society. A chart is given below 
showing the distinction of these rdgas from the 
jdtis and formalized desi rdgas. 
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Chart I 


The ragas that evolved and were current from 
600 B.C. to the second-third century A.D. ; / 


1 

Nos. i 

i 

1 

Gramas 

1 

Pure '| 
& i 

Mixed , 

1 

t 

Mixed ' 

1 

Jatiragas 

1 

\ 

1 . 

1 

Sadja 

1 

Pure 


Sadji 

2 

! 

33 


Arsabhi 

3 . 

Madhyama ! 

33 

— 

Gandhari 

4. 

1 1 

33 

« i 

— 

Madhyama 

5 . 

33 1 

L 

33 


Pancami 

6. 

Sadja j 

f 

33 1 

— 

Dhaivati 


! 3^ 1 

1 33 

1 .3 i 

— 

Naisadi 

8 . 

: Mixed 1 

Sadji+Gandhari 

Sadja-kaisiki 

9 . 

1 

1 

i » i 
1 
1 

Sadji + Gandhari ^ 
Dhaivati 

Sadjodicyava 

10 , 

1 

c 

P 

1 

33 

Sadji + Madhyama 

Sadja-madhyama 

11 . 

Madhyama 

35 

1 

j Gandhari + Dhaivati + ! 

Sadji -f- Madhyama 1 

Gandharodi cyava 

12. 

33 

33 1 

1 

Gandhari 4- Naisadi+ ! 

Pancarai+Madhyama 

Raktagandhari 

13 . 1 

1 

33 

t 

33 j 

Sadji + Gandhari + 
Madhyama -r Pancami 1 
^^Naisadi 

Kaisiki 

14 

33 

i 

1 ' 

i 33 

Gandhari + Dhaivati 
Pancami ^ Madhyama 

Madhyamovi- 

cyava 

15 . 

33 

33 

N aisadi + Arsabhi -h 
♦ • 

Pancami 

Karmaravi 

16 . 

33 

\ 

33 

Gandhari + Paficami 

1 

1 

Gandhara- 

Pancami 

17 . 

\ 

) 33 

31 

1 Gandhari + Arsabhi 

Andhri 

18. 

1 ' 

>3 

33 

1 Ganjihari +Pancami 

1 + Arsabhi ! 

\ 1 
.J 

Nandayanti 


Now, it may be asked what were the forms 
and manifestations of the seven suddha-jatis 
or pure type of jatiragas, that were current 
from the time of Ramayana (400 B.C.) down to 
that of Bharata’s Natyasastra (second century 
A.D.). If we critically study Bharata’s JVafya- 

i 

sasira^ Matahffa’s Brhaddesi and Sarahajadeva’s 

^ Co • '■ 

Sahgita-Ratnakara) we get an idea of them. 
Bharata says that sadji used to be presented in 
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three forms, heptatonic ( sarhpurna ), hexatonic 
(sadava) and pentatonic (audava). That is, when 
rsahha and nisada were dropped, it manifested as 
the pentatonic jatiraga, and when only nisada was 
dropped, it was known as hexatonic. Both the 
first and the sixth notes were used as sonants 
{amsa or vadt). There were harmonic relations 
between the first and the third, and the first 
and the sixth notes. Three kinds of units [kala) 
were used in jatiragas it and they are ekakala, 
dvikala and catuskala. 

m 

I. The sadji was used with the stage songs 
[natya^gitis), magadht, ardha~?nagadhiy samhhavita 
and prithulci) according to the numbers or 
units {kala) used in it. In the first act of the 
dramatic play, the jatiraga sadji was used with the 
dhruva^glti, naiskramaki. Sarangadeva has given the 
notations of the jatiraga, sadji with the composition 
{sahitya) of the prahandha type of brahmagiti, which 
is believed to be composed by Brahmabharata 
of the 600-500 B.C. The notations are, 


sa 

sa sa sa 

pa 

ni-dha 

pa 

dha-ni 

tarn 

• 

o bha va 

la 

la 

o o 

ta 0 

ri ga-ma ga ga 

sa 

ri-ga 

dha-sa 

dha 

na 

ya o nam 

o 

vu ja 

O 0 

o dhi 

ri-ga 

sa ri 

ga 

sa 

sa sa 

sa / 

kam 

• 

o o o 

o 

o o 

0 o, 

etc.®^ 


86. ^ f 

c 
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II. The arsabhi used to be presented as hepta- 
tonic, hexatonic and pentatonic. When tonic, sadja 
was left out, it was known as hexatonic, and when 
tonic and the fifth were dropped, it was manifested 
as pentatonic. The notes, rsabha, dhaivata and 
nisada were used as sonants. The rhythm like 
caccatputdi with eight units {kala), accompanied 
it. It was generally used in the dramatic 
song, naiskramiki (dhruvagiti ). 

III. The gandhari used to be manifested some¬ 

times with seven notes, sometimes with six, when 
rsabha was dropped, and sometimes with five 
notes, when rsabha and dhaivata were left out. 
It used to be played upto the notes, rsabha and 
dhaivata of both the registers, bass and high. 
It manifested with sixteen units or kala and 
the rhythm, caccatputa. It was used in the 

dramatic song, pravesika or praveHkl {dhruva). 

IV. The madhyama-jatiraga used to be manifested 

in three tonal forms, heptatonic, hexatonic and 
pentatonic. When the note, gandhara was dropped, 
it was known as hexatonic, and when both 
gandhara and nisada were left out, it was 

called pentatonic. The five notes, sadja, rsabha, 
madhyama, pdhcama and dhaivata were used as 
sonant (amsa) alternately. The notes, sadja and 
madhyama were used profusely, while lesser 
number of gandhara was used. Eight units 

{kalas or matras) and rhythm like caccatputa were 

added to it. 

V. The pahcamt used to be manifested with its 

9 
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sonants, rsahha and pdncama. The final (nydsa) 
note was pdhcama. The notes, sadja, rnadhyama 
and gdndhdra were used sparingly. There was 
a harmonic relation between rsabha and gdndhdra. 
Eight kinds of units {kald), together with the 
rhythm caccatputa, were used in it. 

VI. The dhaivati was sung as a hcx 3 .tomc jdtirdga, 
when the fifth note was dropped, and as 
pentatonic, when both the notes sadja and 
pdhcama were dropped. It was determined by 

the rsabha-murcchand and was used with the 

» • 

dramatic song [dhruvdgiti), prdvesiki. 

VII. The naisddi had its sonants, rsabha, gdndhdra 
and nisdda. Sadja, rnadhyama and pdhcama were 
used in greater number. It used to be mani¬ 
fested as hexatonic, when pdhcama was dropped, 
and as pentatonic, when sadja and pdhcama were 
left out. It was used with the dramatic song, 
naiskrdmiki. The rhythm like caccatputa, with 
sixteen units {kald) was used in it. 

Matanga fully deals with the forms and 
characteristics of the seven pure jdtirdgas in his 
Brhaddesi ( Trivandrum ed., 1930, pp. 70-73 ). 
Sarangadeva also describes about them fully 
in his Sahgita-Ratndkara. The jdtirdgas were 
exclusively meant for the dramatic purpose. 
Their forms might have been more developed 
during the times of Bharata and Matanga, but 
they were traditionally cultured from the times of 
Rdmdyaria (400 B.G.) and Mahdhhdrata (300 B.C.). 
It has already been said that the grdmardgas 
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evolved from the jatiragas. The references of 
them are found in the Alahdhharata, Harivamsa 
and Afdradtsiksd, and other books. Narada 
describes, in short, their tonal forms and character¬ 
istics in his Siksd, but their detailed descriptions 

/ 

are found in Sarahgadeva’s Sahgita-Ratndkara, 
Regarding the grdmardgas, Narada says in the 

Siksd : 

♦ 

I. Rsabhotthitah sadjahato dhaivata-sahitasca 

pahcamo yatra / 
Nipatati madhyama-rage tannisadam sadavam 

vidyat 

That is, when the grdmardga is sung with the 
five notes, rsabha, sadja, dhaivataf pancama and 
nisdda in the medium basic scale {madhyama- 
grdma), it is known as the sddava. 

II. Yadi pahcamo viramate gandharascantara- 

svaro bhavati / 

Rsabho nisada-sahitastam pahcamamidrsam 

vidyat /r 

When pancama rests on madhyama, the grdmardga, 
pancama is evolved with the notes, gdndhdra, rsabha 
and nisdda. 
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III. Gandharasyadhipatyena nisadasya 

gatagataih / 

Dhaivatasya ca daurvalyan madhyama- 

grama-muchyate //®^ 

When gandhara is used profusely, nisada is used 
repeatedly, dhaivata becomes weak i.e. dhaivata 
is used, sparingly and the notes, sadja and 
rsahha are used, the gramaraga that evolves, is 
known as the madhyama, 

IV. Isatsprsto nisadasyastu gaadharascadhiko 

bhavet / 

Dhaivatah kampito yatra sadjagramam tu 

nirdiset //^® 

When sadja is used, nisada is sparingly used, 
gandhara is used in a greater number, dhaivata 
used to vibrate, and when it touches the other 
notes, the tonal form that evolves out of them, 
is called the sadjagrama. It is presented at the 
free will of the artists. 

V. Antarah svara--sarhyukta kakalir-yatra 

drsyate / 

Tam tu sadharitam vidyat-pahcamastham 

tu kaisikam 


89. 1 

90. vRfT i 

V 

<[' g g ^ii 
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When nisada appears as kaisika, composed of 
two microtones of its own plus two microtones 
of the note, sadja, and gandhara appears with 
four microtonal units (two of its own plus two 
of the note, madhyamd)^ and madhyama appears as 
madhyama-sadhdranai it is called the sadharita. 

VI. Kaisikam bhavayitva tu svaraih sarvaih 

samantatah / 

Yasmat tu madhyame nyasastasmat 

kaisika-madhyamah 

When all the notes of the kaisika-gramaraga 
are used and madhyama is used as the final note, 
the gramaraga is known as the kaisika-madhyama. 

VII. Kakalir-drsyate yatra pradhanyam 

pancamasya tu / 

Kasyapah kaisikam praha madhyama- 

grama-sambhavam 

Narada says that when kakali-nisada is used and 
pahcama is not prominent, the gramaraga, kaisika 
evolves from the medium basic scale. These 
gramaragas are similar in form.; to those of the 
ragas, depicted in the Kudimiyamalai inscription. 

In the early thirteenth century we find 
many changes in the tonal forms and manifesta- 

92. g i 

93. gg mgFg’ g i 
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tions of the gramaragas. Then the gandharva 
type of music was absolutely replaced by the 
classical dest one. Many other modified forms 
of the new gramaragas evolved at that time. 
Sarahgadeva gives detailed descriptions of 
the gramaragas^ sadjagrama, suddha-kaiHka, 
hhinna~kaiHka^madhyama, hhinnatana, hhinnakaisika, 
etc. Regarding the sadjagrama he says that it 
was composed of seven notes, its final {nyasa) 
note was madhyama, and sadja was upanyasdi 
and in descent {avarohane) prassdnanta-murcchand 
was used. The form of the murcchand was 
‘sa-ni-dha-pa-ma-ga-ri-sa.’ The sadja-murcchand 
also enriched the grdmardga. The kdkali-nisdda and 
antara-gdndkdra were used, and it was impregnated 
with the aesthetic sentiments, veera, raudra and 
adhhuta. It evolved from the sadjagrdma and 
was sung during the rainy season, in the first part 
of the day. This description of the sadjagrdma^ 
grdmardga is different from that of the Ndradi- 
siksd. Thus we find that when the formalization 
of the regional tunes was in process, the forms 
of the grdmardgas were changed to some extent, 
and the pure types of them were gradually 
replaced by the mixed and new ones. 

\Ve have already mentioned the grdmardgas, 

that evolved from the gitis or rdgagitis, as 

depicted in Matanga’s Brhaddesi. Now let us 

enumerate the grdmardgas and the formalized 

/ 

desi-rdgas, as described by Sarangadeva in the 
Sahnta^Ratndkara. 

o 
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Chart II 


Ragagiti 


Latter form of Gramaragas 


1. Suddha 


2. Bhinna 


3. Gaudi 


... sadjagrama, madhyamagrama, suddha*kaisika, 
suddha-pancama, suddha-kaisika-madhyama, 
suddha*sadharita, suddha-sadava. 

... bhinna-pancama, bhinna-sadja, bhinna- 

kaisika, bhinnatana, bhinna-kaisika-madhyama. 

... gauda-kaisika, gauda-pancama. gauda>kaisika- 
madhyama. 


4. Vesara ... sauvira, thakka^ botta, malava-kausika, 

thakka-kausika, hiadola, malava-pahcama} 
vesara-sadava. 

m A 

5. Sadharani ... rupa^sadharita, saka, bhasmana-paficama, nartta, 

gandbara*pancaina} sadja-kaisika, and kakubha. 


Chart III 


n 


Serial 

Nos. 

Ragas 

Number of Ragas 

1. 

Raga 

Twenty 

2. 

Ragangani, current 



In ancient times. 

Eight 

3. 

Bhasangani 

Eleven 

4. 

Kriyangani 

Twelve 

5. 

Ragangani 

Three 

6. 

Upangani, current 



in modern times. 

Thirteen 

7. 

Bhasangani (modern) 

Nine 

8. 

Upahgani (modern) 

Twenty-seven 
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Chart IV 


Serial 

No. 

Description of Ragas 

Number 

I. 

Grama-raga 


Thirty 

2. 

Upa-raga 


Eight 

3. 

Raga 


Twenty 

4. 

Ragafiganij current in 



ancient times. 

Eight 

5. 

Bhasangani 

(do) 

Eleven 

6. 

Kriyangani 

(do) 

Twelve 

7. 

Upahgani 

(do) 

Three 

8 

Bhasa-raga 

(do) 

Ninety-six 

9. 

Bibh^a-raga 

(do) 

Twenty 

10. 

Antara-bha^a (do) 

Four 

11. 

Ragas, current in modern times. 

Thirteen 

12. 

Bhasangani 

(do) 

Nine 

13. 

Kriyahgajii 

(do) 

Three 

14. 

Upahgani 

(do) 

Twenty-seven 


That is, from the six or seven basic gramaragas, 
sadjagrarna, madhyamagrdma^ {suddha)-kaiHkai suddha- 
pdhcama, {suddha)-kaisika-madhyama (suddha)-’sddha~ 
rita, and {suddha)-sadava^^ and also from other 
(twenty-three) gramaragas^ that evolved from the 
rdgagitis, hhinnd-, gaudi, vasara and sadhararii^ 
fifteen bhdsa-rdgas { — bhasa, vibhdsa and anfarabhasd), 
sauvira, kakubha, thakka, pdhcama, bhinna-pdhcama, 
thakka-kaisika, hindola, botta^^malavakaisika, mndhara- 

• • ^ o 

pdhcama, bhinna-sadja vesara-sadava, malava-pahcama, 
bhinna-tana and pancama-sadava evolved. Again 
from these different types of bhasa-ragas, other 

94. It has already been mentioned that when kaisika 
and kaisika-madhyama are considered as one and the 
same rdga i.e. gramaraga, the numbers of the basic 
gramaragas are six. 
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bhasa-upa-ragasy like sauvin, vegamadhyama, sadhdrita, 
gdndhdri, etc. (hundred and forty-seven) evolved. 
Besides them, different desi-rdgas and upa-ragas 
evolved as rdgdhga, bhdsdhga, kriydhga and iipdhga. 
The anga-rdgas were sahkardbharanay ghantdrava, 
ddpaka, chdydy etc. (thirty-four bhdsd or subordinate 
rdgas). It should be noted that different kinds 
of rdgas of the ^kr^ stock also evolved as the 
kriydhga-rdgasy and they were twelve in number 
and sometimes more than that. The bhdsd-rdgas 
were known as ‘ancient ones’ [purva-prasiddha), 
There evolved again forty-nine modern types 
of rdgaSy and they were : madhyamddiy mdlavasrt, 
todi, bdhgdla, bhairavay vardft, gurjariy gauda, 
koldhaldy vasantay dhdnasiy desiy desdkhyay dombakri 


(afterwards vdgesri), prathama-manjariy suddha- 
vardtikd dsdvariy ddi~kdmoday ndgadhvani, veldvali. 


nattay karndta-bdhgdla and others. 
Sarahgadeva estimates the 


total number 


of the rdgas {grdmardgas and all kinds of bhdsd- 
rdgas) as 264,^^ and they are : 


Gramaragas .. 30 

Upa-ragas .. 8 

Ragas .. 20 

Bhasa-ragas . . 96 

Vibhasa-ragas .. 20 

Antarabhasas .. 4 

Ragangas (ancient) 8 


Bhasahgas .. 11 

Kriyahgas ,. 12 

Upahgas . . 3 

Ragangas (modern) 13 
Bhashgas .. 9 

Kriyahgas .. 3 

Upahgas .. 27 

Total 264 


95. They have been mentioned before. 
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In the Sangitasara by the philosopher-musician, 
Madhava-Vidyaranya (fifteenth century A.D.), 
we come accross the genus-species {ja'^ya-jariaka) 
scheme, for the first time in the domain of Indian 
music. Vidyaranya classifies 15 basic and 50 
subordinate ragas. It seems that following the 
method of Vidyaranya, Krsnadasa in the Gita- 
prakasa. Pandit Pundarika Vitthala in the Sadraga- 

X * » m •• •• O 

candrodya, Ramamatya in the Svaremelakala- 
nidhi, Somanath in the Raga-vivodha, Govinda- 
Diksita in the Sahgiiasudha, Vehkatamakhi in 
the CaturdandiprakaHka, Tulja in the Sahgita- 
sardmrta^ Lochana-kavi in the Ragatarahgirfi^ 
Narada (IV) in the Rdganirupana, Ahobala in 

t * 

the Sahgita-parijatai Srinivasa in the Ragatattva- 
vihodha, Hrdaya-Narayana in the Hrdayakautuka, 
Raja Gajapati Narayana-deva in the Sangita- 
ndrayana, Kavi Narayana in the Sahgita-saranii 
Laksmi-Narayana in the Sahgtta-suryodayai Gopi- 
nath in the Kavicintamani have classified and 
discussed various main and subordinate rdgasy 
in different periods. Some of them were 
original in their methods and interpretations, 
and some were only the compilers. So some 
differences of opinion in the methods and 
divisions of the ragas were inevitable. Generally 
we come across different views, regarding the 
names and classifications of the ragas, and those 
views are ascribed to the authorities of the 
ancient authors like Brahma, Siva or Sadasiva, 
Bharata, Matahga, Kohala, Narada, Somesvara, 
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Kallinath and others. But it is very difficult 
to correctly ascertain their genuine authorship 
and views. As for example, Brahma who was no 
other than Brahmabharata of the early sixth- 
fifth century B.C., was purely the expounder of 
the gandharva or marga type of classical music. 
But we erroneously ascribe to him the authorship 
of the raga-ragini scheme. 

From the historical records, we know that the 
rdga-rdgim scheme or the male-female principle 
did not come into being till the sixteenth- 
seventeenth century A.D. So, when we interpret 
the views (niata) of Brahma, regarding the 
classification or enumeration of the ragas, we do 
injustice to the ancient authority, Brahma¬ 
bharata. Similar injustice is done when we 

/ 

interpret the views ascribed to Siva {Hvamafam), 
Bharata {bharatamatam), and others. Because Siva 
was no other than Sadasivabharata, who 
flourished after Brahmabharata, probably in 
the 600-500 B.C. and so it will be unwise to 
ascribe to him the authorship of the male- 
female scheme of the desi-ragas. Bharata, the 
compiler of the Natyasastra, flourished in the 
second century A.D. During his time, ragas 
were in the form of jatis, and so the rdga-rdgim 
scheme or division was quite unknown in his 
time. It is a historical fact, that ^Bharata' was a 
common title like Indra, Brahma, Vyasa, Prajapati, 
etc., and we know that the ancient playwrights 
and musicologists like Brahma, Siva, Matahga 
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and others were known as Brahama-bharata, 
Sadasiva-bharata, Muni-Bharata, Matahga-bha- 
rata, Kohala-bharata, etc. Therefore it is probable 
that the words Brahma-matam, Siva-rnatam, Bharata- 
matam, etc. were coined by some authors in the 
latter periods, to ascribe some authenticity to 
their newly divised scheme of divisions of the 
rdgas, otherwise no genuine historical evidence 
is yet available regarding them. The \’iews of 
Somesvara of the Ahhildsdrtha-cintdmani, and 
Kallinath, the commentator may be considered 
as historical. Regarding the views of Narada, 
there is also much controversy, because there 
flourished different Naradas in different periods, 
as the authors of music, and so it is possible 
that they interpreted their views in different ways. 
But it should be remembered that if by quoting 
the Mrada-matam we ascribe the authorship 
of the rdga-rdginl division to Narada of the Siksd 
of the first century A.D., it will be rediculous 
and unhistorical, as the jdtirdgas and grdmardgas 
of the gdndharva type of music were only 
prevalent, and neither the formalized regional or 
desi-rdgds nor any male-female scheme of the 
rdgas did come into being at that time. 

Now, let us describe in short how the rdgas 
of the present northern system of classical music 
evolved from the melas (basic scales). 

The murcchands are the fountainhead of the 
rdgas. The rdgas^ we know, came into being 
through the process of gradual evolution : ^mun- 
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chanodbhuta-raganam prasphutam sastra-sammatam . 
Now, what is a murcchana ? A murcchana is the 
combination of seven notes, with their ascent 
and descent : ^kramat svaranam saptanam arohacava- 
rohanam . There was a time when ragas were 
known by their respective murcchavds, and so the 
murcchands used to play an important role in the 
domain of Indian classical music, from the 
beginning of the Christian era upto the fifteenth- 
sixteenth century A.D. By different adjustments 
of different murcchands, numerous ragas evolved, 
and those adjustments, says Pandit V,N. Bhat- 
khande, can be classified into nine orders. 
They are, 

I. Ascending with 7 and descending with 7 notes, 
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Pandit Mahavaidya-Natha Sivan finds out a 
formulative process of the evolution of the South 
Indian 72 melakartas or melas. He says in his The 
Maha-Raga-Malika {1937) that by the combination 
and permutation of 16 notes, sa ; ra, ri, ru ; ga, 
gi, gu ; ma, mi ; pa ; dha, dhi, dhu , na, ni and 
nu, Vehkatamakhi describes 72 melakartas. Any 
kind of crooked order or vakragati is not used 
in his 72 melakartas. So there are only 6 possible 
combinations of two varying notes in the purvaiiga, 
‘ri and ga’, and 6 combinations of ‘dha and m 
in the uttarahga. Any one of the 6 combina¬ 
tions of ‘ri and ga’ in the purvahga might be 
combined with any one of the 6 combinations 
of ‘dha and ni’ in the uttarahga. We get, 
therefore, 6 x 6 = 36 variations of the melakartas 
in the suddha-madhyama set. Similarly, another 
set of 36 melakartas are found with the prati- 
madhyama, total number of which is 72 melakartas. 

R. Srinivasan is of opinion : “A raga is a 
succession of notes, the notes being chosen and 
combined in certain definite ways. In the first 
place, we have what are called the melakartas —• 
the major types—in which all the seven notes 
of a scale occur in their natural order, both in 
the ascending and the descending scales. They 
are seventy-two in number and are generally 
divided into two groups of thirty-six each, 
according to whether they have the suddha- 
madhyama or prati-madhyama-¥ or F-sharp. It is 
not diificult to see how seventy-two ragas are 
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possible. We must have ‘sa’ to start with, then 
we must have a ‘ri’, a ‘ga’, a ‘ma’, then a 
and then a Mha’ and a ‘ni’. For ‘ma’ we get 
thirty-six ways of combining these ; and so we 
get seventy-two on the whole. If we took the 
fifty-three h‘uti each (as R. H. M. Bosanquet 
admitted) and worked up the ragas on the above 
mentioned principle, we should get 396,900 major 
or melakartd-ragas ; on the other hand, the twenty- 
two irz^/Z-scale would give 1,024. But at present 
only about twenty to twenty-five of these seventy 
-two’^ mdakartds are used”.’^ 

Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande devises 10 melas 

• ♦ • • 

to determine the rdgas of the North Indian 
system of music. Pandit Lochanakavi (1560 A.D.) 
devises also 12 samsthdnas or melas for the deter¬ 
mination of all kinds of rdgas before him, but 
Bhatkhandeji makes his system of division of the 
melas more simple. Let us illustrate those 10 
melasy having its standard scale [suddha-^mcla] as 
vildvala, compared to 10 corresponding melakartds 
of the South Indian system of music : 


96. It is said that only 19 out of 72 melakartas were 
current in Vehkatamakhi’s time. 


97 Indian Art and Art-Crafts (Madras, 1923) pp. 16-17. 
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Chart V 


Serial.! 

No. 

t 

1 

Hindusthani ! 

1 

i 

Karnatic 

10 melas of the 
Hindusthani system 

•• 

Kalyana 

Kalyani 

1 

Sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni 

2. 

Vilavala 

Sahkarabharanam 

♦ • 

sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni 

3. 

Khambaj 

Kambodhi or 
Hari-kambodhi 

sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni 

4. 

Bhairava 

Mayamalavagaula 

sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-i/Afl-ni 

1 

sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-ifAa-ni 

1 

sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni 

5. 

1 

Purvi 

1 

Kamavardhani 

6. 

Marowa 

1 

j 

Gamakakrya 

7. 

1 

Kaphi 

Kharaharapriy a 

sa-ri-^a-ma-pa-dha-ni 

8. 

1 

.\savari 

Natabhairavi 

sa-ri-^a-ma-pa-cfAa-ni 

9. 

Bhairavi 

Todi or 

Hanumantodi 

f 

sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-JAa-ni 

10. 

Todi 

• 

1 

Varali 

1 98 

sa-ri—^a-ma-pa-JAa-ni 


The melas, melakartas or thdfas^ are the basic 
rdgas, and the other rdgas evolve upon those bases. 
The ragas are the soul or life-force {prana) of 
I Indian Music and so they should be studied 
with a historical perspective and from the psycho¬ 
logical standpoint. 


98. The italics indicate the flat {komala) notes. 

99. The word ^thata was adopted in the early seventeenth 

is said that the word thata is a Indo- 

Persian product. 
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Chapter Five 


DEVELOPMENT OF RAGA VASANTA 

Let us take an illustration of the raga vasanta 
and its development, by which we shall be able 
to know the nature of the form and development 
of all kinds of ragas, that evolved gradually to 
enrich the treasure of Indian Music. 

Vasanta is an ancient raga. It evolved per¬ 
haps between the time of Matahga (fifth-seventh 
century A.D.) and that of Parsadeva (seventh 
or nineth-eleventh century A.D.). Matahga dis¬ 
cusses about the ragas, hindola, malavakauHka, 
(not mallakausika), kakubha, saindhavl, etc. in his 
Brhaddest, but why he remains silent about the 
raga vasantay is not known. Matahga mainly 
follows his predecessors, Kasyapa, Kohala, 
Yastika, Tumburu and others (third-fifth century 
A. D.), and as they have not discussed the 
raga vasantay so Matahga also remains silent. 
Parsadeva discribes vasanta, along with the 
ragasy bhairava, bhairavi, hindola, madhyamadi, 
chayanata, malldra, etc. Perhaps the rdgas, 
bhairava and bhairavt evolved in or sometime 
before the nineth-eleventh century A.D. Parsa¬ 
deva classifies vasanta in the ragdhga group and 
considers it as subordinate [ahga) raga of the 
mdrga-hindola. From this we come to know that 

10 
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vasanta evolved from the marga-hindola : ^marga- 
hindola-ragahgam , etc. Parsadeva says that vasanta 
is a pentatonic {audava) rdga, as the notes rsabha 
and dkaivata are absent from it. Its sonant, 
initial and final notes are tonic (sadja). It 
makes itself manifest in the space extended from 
the madhyama note of the high octave to sadja 
of the middle one. The first and fifth notes 
generally vibrate ( kampita ). Its dominant 
aesthetic sentiment is of the nature of the 
primal creative urge or srhgara {‘srugare 
viniyujyate^), and it brings detachment from all 
desires {‘nirveda^). 

Narada of the Sahgita^makaranda (fifteenth- 
sixteenth century) includes vasanta in the list of 
the masculine ragas ijpurusah smritahj. He says 
that it is also known as ^suddha-vasanta* or pure 
type of vasanta ijvasantarn suddha-sahjnascaj. 
Mammatacarya considers vasanta as the root or 
parent raga {ianaka^rdga) ^ and hhairava, revagupta, 
tanka, etc. evolved from it. Somesvara also 
admits this view. But in the early thirteenth 
century A.D. Sarangadeva describes vasanta in 
a different way. He says that vasanta evolved 
from hindola, which had its origin even before 
the time of Matanga (fifth-seventh century). 
Sarangadeva designates vasanta as desi-hindola, 
as both the ragas, hindola and vasanta are sung 
on the occasion of the sacred spring or holi 
festival {vasantotsave). The difference between 
vasanta and hindola lies in the fact that vasanta 
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is heptatonic, whereas hindola is pentatonic 
in form, devoid of the notes, rsabha and dhaivata. 

Pandit Ramamatya (1550 A.D.) calls vasanta 

as suddha-vasanta, in the Savaramelakaldnidhi. He 

/ 

differs from Sarahgadeva regarding the form 
of the rdga vasanta, as vasanta is hexa-hepta- 
tonic ( sadava-sampurna) in form, the fifth note, 
panrama being absent in the ascent. In the 
Rdgasagara, ascribed to Narada-Dattila, vasanta is 
described as a male [purusa) rdga. It is sober 
and at the same time majestic in its nature. 
In the Rdgdrnava, as quoted in the Sdrdhgadara- 
paddhati, vasanta has been described as the fourth 
subordinate {bhdsd) rdga to bhairava. Pundarika- 
Vitthala supports the view of Parsadeva and 
says in the Rdgamdld that vasanta is known as 
one of the sons (subordinate rdga) of hindola, 
beincr evolved from it. Pandit Somanath 

o • • 

(1609 A.D.) holds a different view, because 

he takes vasanta as a parent rdga (janaka-rdga), 
and hindola to have evolved from it. But, 
from the historical viewpoint, Somanath’s 
estimation seems untenable, as the origin of 
hindola is prior to vasanta, which is proved by 
Matahga’s Brhaddesi. Pandit Damodara describes 
vasanta as heptatonic, having sonant {vddi), 
initial [graha) and final {nydsa) notes as tonic 
{sadja). There are differences of opinion regarding 
the structure of vasanta. Its tonal form, as 
current in the present Hindusthani and Carnatic 
systems of music, appears different in many 
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respects from the ancient one. Besides, the 
traditional form of suddha vasanta, as used in 
the present system of music, is also different in 
different schools of music. As for example, in 
almost all the dhruvapadas and padavali-kirtanas 
in Bengal, vasanta i.e. suddha-vasanta is used with 
its penta-hexatonic ( audava-sadava ) form, as 
sharp {suddha) dhaivata, and sharp and displaced 
madhyama, and pdhcama are dropped (varjita). 
From this it is understood that vasa?ita, as used in 
the present Hindusthani system of music, with its 
displaced {komala) dhaiyata and pdhcama^ can be 
called as paraja-vasanta. 

In the South Indian system of music, we 
generally find three types of vasanta and they 
are : vasanta, suddha-vasanta and raga-vasanta, 
which differ from one another, in their tonal 
forms. Besides them, there are other variants 
of vasanta, which originate from the mixture 
of different rdgas. They are : kala-vasanta, kaJyana- 
vasanta, gopi or gopika-vasanta, bhoga-vasanta, 
vasanta-bhairavi, vasanta-mukhdri vasanta^vaddri, 
vira-vasanta, vdhdra-vasanta or vasanta-vdhdra, 
hindola-vasanta, etc. It is interesting to note 
that all these variants imbibe the spirit and 
atmosphere of the rdga vasanta, 

\Ve get a heptatonic {sampurna) form of 
vasanta, with sharp {suddha) dhaivata, and pancama, 
which, it is said, came down from the Kheyalia 
and Veenkara lines of Mian Tansen. Again we 
get an old type of vasanta, possessed of 
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penta-heptatonic {audava-sampurna) form. Its tonal 
arrangements are : ‘sa ga ma dha ni, sa ni dha 
ma ga, ma dha ni sa, ni dha, pa ma ga re, 
sa’. In the Seni School of music, we find a form 
of vasanta with pdhcama : ‘sa ga ma-dha ni-dha- 
sa,- ni-re ni-dha-pa ma ga, ma-ga-ri-sa, sa-ma 
ma-ga, ma-dha-ni-sa’, etc. Besides, we come across 
another type of vasanta, devoid of pdhcama, and 
all other notes are sharp or suddha. Its tonal 
structure consists of the notes, in both the ascent 

% 

and the descent : ‘sa ga ma dha ni—sa ni dha ma 
ga ri/ sa. Sangita-Nayaka Gopeswara Banerjee 
says that Mian Tansen and his followers composed 
this type of the raga, but we do not know 
whether it is historically true or not. This 
type of vasanta is composed of sharp of Mdha~ 
madhyama and displaced [komala) nisada, but the 
note, pdhcama is dropped. The tonal arrangement 

* 

of this type is : ‘sa ga ma dha ni—sa ni dha ma 
ga, ma ga ri/ sa*. 

Pandit Sudarsanacarya says in the Sahgita- 
sudarsana that the displaced rsabka, sharp gandhara, 
dhaivata and nisada, and both the sharp and 
displaced madhyamas are the special features of 
the raga vasanta. In the ascent {arohane), rsabha 
and pdhcama are generally dropped, and in the 
descent [avarohane], rsabha is used in lesser 
number. Therefore the tonal arrangement of 
vasanta is : ‘ni sa ga ma dha ma-ma-ma, ga ga ri / 
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sa ni dha pa-ma dha-ni sa / ma-ma ga? ma-ma-ga 
sa sa-ni sa ri-sa ni-dha sa, ma-ga-ri sa / sa ma dha 
ni dha pa ma dha-ma ga-ri sa / sa ga ma dha sa 
dha-ni sa ga-ri sa, sa ni dha pa ma dha ma ga ri 
sa’, etc. Sudarsanacarya says that this type of 
vasanta is adopted by the Dhrupadists, whereas 
the Kheyalists use a different type. Radhamohan 
Sen describes it in the Sahgita-taraiiga in a different 
way. He says that vasanta^ with a displaced 
dhaivata and risablia, together with pancama, is 
known as paraja’-vasanta. This view of Radha¬ 
mohan Sen is accepted especially in the Bengal 
School of music. Again there are differences of 
opinion, regarding the male-female principle of 
the raga vasanta. Some hold that vasanta is a raga^ 
and not ragini^ while vdsanti or vdsantikd is recog¬ 
nized as ragini. Sarahgadeva includes vasanta 
in the category of rdgdhga. Perhaps, in the end 
of the nineteenth or in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, we get various types of 
vasanta^ evolved out of the basic scales, vildvahi 
purvi dsdvan, mdrowd and bhairavt, which arc 
equivalent to the South Indian basic scales, 
sahkard-bharana, mdydmalavagaula, kdmavardharii, 
nata-bhairavi, ganiakakriyd and hanumdna-todi. From 
the basic scale, purvi, two types of vasanta 
evolved. In the above mentioned seven types 
of vasanta, we notice that the notes, rsabhas 
gdndhdrva, rnadhyama, dhaivata and nisdda have 
been used as both sharp and chromatic, i.e. 
suddha and komala. Besides them, we find 
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different settings of notes in vasanta in the 
South Indian system, and they are, 

( Italics indicate flat notes ) 

• « 

(1) Raga-vasanta —sa re ma pa ni dha sa—sa ni 

dha ma pa ma, ma ga re sa. 

• « 

(2) Vasanta —sa ga ma dha ni sa—sa ni dha ma ga 
ri sa. 

• • 

/ 

(3) Suddha-vasanta —sa ri ga ma pa ni sa—sa dha 
ni pa ni ga ri sa. 

Besides these three types, there are different 
types of vasafita, which are known as : kanaka- 
vasanta^ kala-vasanta, kalyana^vasanta, gopikd- 
vasanta, bhoga-vasanta, vasania-bhairavi, vasanta- 
mukhdri, vasanta-vardlt, vira-vasanta, fnndola- 
vasanta, gambhira-vasanta, vasanta-veldvali, vasanta- 
bhairava, tlvra-vasanta, vasanta-candrikd, lalita- 
vasanta, vasanta-pdhcama, mdyura-vasanta, i^adava- 
vasanta, vasanta-kumdri or kumdri-vasanta, komala- 
vasanta, mdru-vasariia, etc. The tonal structures 
of some of them are : 

(1) Kanaka-vasanta —sa ga ma pa ni dha sa—sa ni 
dha pa ma ga ri sa {= hexa-heptatonic or 
sddava-sampurana. Rsabha is sharp {suddha), 

and rsabha is left in the descent {avarohane ). 

• • 

(2) Kala-vasanta —sa ga ma pa dha ni (dha) sa—sa 
ni (dha) pa ma ga sa (nisdda is used as sharp, 
and it is composed of four microtones, and 
is known as tivra-dhaivata). 
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• • 

(3) Kalyana-vasanta —sa ga ma dha ni sa—sa ni dha 
pa ma ga ri sa (penta-hexatonic). 

• • 

(4) Gopikd-vasanta —sa ma pa ni dha ni dha sa—sa 
ni dha pa ma ga sa (penta-hexatonic). 

« • 

(5) Bhoga-vasanta —sa ri ga ma dha ni sa—sa ni 
dha ma ga ri sa (hexa-hexatonic). 

« • 

(6) Vasanta-bhairavi —sa ri ga ma dha ni sa—sa ni 
dha ma pa ma ga ri sa (hexa-heptatonic). 

* 

(7) Vasanta-mukhari —sa ma ga ma pa dha ni sa— 

« 

sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa (hexa-heptatonic). 

(8) Va^^anta'-vardli —sa ri ma pa dha ni—ni dha pa 
ga ri sa rii (hexa-heptatonic). 

(9) Vira-vasanta —sa ga ri ma pa sa—sa ni (dha -) 
ni pa ma ga ri sa (penta-hexatonic). 

(10) Hindola-vasanta —sa ga ma pa dha ni dha sa— 

sa ni dha pa ma ga dha ma ga sa (rsabha is 
left ; hexa-hexatonic). 

Besides, we find the following new variants of 
vasanta : 

I. Gambhira-vasanta —n, ma, ma, dha, dha. 

II. Tlvra-vasanta — ri, ga, ma, dha, ni. 

III. Vasanta-veldvali —with all the sharp [suddha) 

notes. 

It has already been said that the raga 
pancama possesses the same specific character of 
vasanta, which creates the environment and 
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spirit of the spring. In the Hindusthani system 
of music, pancama is different from dlpaka. 
Experts differ in their opinion, regarding the 
form and manifestation of dipaka and pancama. 
As regards pancama. Pandit Ahobala (1700 A.D.) 
says : ^pancama ri^pa-hinah syat\ i.e., the raga 
pdhcama is pentatonic [audava) in form, as the 
notes, rsabha and pancama are dropped in it. It is 
interesting to note that the fifth note, pancama 
is absent from the raga pdhcama. Some are of 
opinion that dipaka and pancama are one and 
the same raga, as the ancient form of dipaka 
was afterwards transformed into pdhcama. But 
in truth, there is no genuine proof in support 
of this view. In the Visnupur School of music, 
we get two types of dipaka : one with pdhcama 
and the other without it. As for example, 

(a) Dipaka, with the note, pdhcama— 

m 

11 ma dha dha ni dha sa, ni dha ma, ma, ma pa ga, 

ri sa, ni sa / sa ma, ma, ma, pa, ga, ma dha ni dha 

• • • 

ni sa, sa ri ni, dha ni dha ma, pa-ga, ma pa ga, ri 
sa / etc. 

4 

(b) Dipaka without pancama — 

11 ma dha dha, ni ni dha ma, ma ga, ma dha ni 

• « 

dha, ma ga, ri sa / ma ma, ma ga, ma dha ni sa, ri 

sa ni dha, ma ma ga, ri sa / etc. 

Pandit Sudarsanacarya describes pancama as 
a raga of the morning. He says that the raga 
pdhcama is conceived as an issue (son) of the 
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raga^ hindola-saindhavi, with displaced [komala) 
rsabha and dhaivata, sharp {suddha) gandhara^ 
madhyama and nisada. 

The tonal structure of the raga pdhcama is— 
sa ni, ri sa, sa ni ri ni dha^ pa ma ga? ga ma dha ni, 
ri ni dha ma ga, ri sa / ri sa, dha ma ga-re sa, ri-m 
re sa, ma dha^ pa ma dha, ma ga ri sa / etc. 

Pandit Visnunarayana Bhatkhande recog¬ 
nizes both the ragas, pahcama and dipaka, in his 
Kramika^pustakamalika (vide Vol. V, pages 407- 
408 and Vol. VI, pages 40-41). He describes 
the raga pahcama in two different ways, and 
they are : 

(a) The hexatonic (sadava) form—w^z-dha-sa, ni- 

dha, TWfl-dha, ma-ga., re-sa, sa-ma, ga, 
wfl-dha, ni-dha, ni-ma-dha.... 

(b) The heptatonic {sampurria) form—ga, ma~ga, 
ri-sa, ma, ma, ma-ga pa, ma-dha^ma-ma, 

• • # • • 

dha-mfl-ga, w<2-dha-sa, sa n-sa, n-ni-dha, ma~ 
dha-wfl-ga-ga, n-ga, /wfl-ga-rz-sa (with two 
madhyamas ). 

These two types of pahcama have evolved 
from the marowa scale, and they are known as 
the raga for the night. Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande 
says that the raga dipaka has been evolved from 
the scale purvi. Some are of opinion that Dipaka 
has been evolved from the scale kalyana or 
vilavala. It is hepta-heptatonic {sampurtia-sampurria) 
in form and is recognized as the raga of the 
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evening. The tonal form of it is : sa, pa, ga- 
pa-gaw/-sa, sa-ga-pa, ma-dha^pa, g 3 .-ma~dha pa-sa, 

ni-sa-r^-sa, pa, ga-pa-ga-n-sa {rsahha, dhaivata and 
madhyama are displaced). In the South Indian 
system, the tonal forms of pancama and dipaka 
are different from one another. As for example, 

• • 

(a) Pancama —sa ri dha dha pa ni sa—sa tii 
dha ma ma ga ri sa [dhaivata and rsabha 
are sharp, displaced nisdda, and penta-hexa- 
tonic in form). 

• * 

(b) Dipaka — sa ga ma pa dha pa sa—sa ni dha 
ni pa ma ga ri sa [dhaivata and rsabha are 
displaced, and penta-hexatonic in form). 

Besides these two forms, there are variants of 
pahcamasy in the Karnatic system, and they are : 
kokila-pahcama, divya-paricama, purna-pancamay 
bhinna-pancama, bhupdla-pahcama, lalita-pahcama, 
ndga-pancama-) sri~pancama, kamoda-pahcama, amia- 
pancama, nata-pahcama, dhaivata-paricama, karma- 
pancama^ etc. These variants evolve from the 
compound form of two or more ragas. In the fifth- 
seventh century A.D., we find different types 
of ragasi like varati, todi, gaudl, etc. In the 
latter period, different types of bhairavas kedara, 
gaurt, kamoday bahara, behaga, kdnada, sarahga, 
mallara, nata were devised by the creative genius 
of the progressive society. In the South Indian 
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system too, we notice various forms of the above 
rag as. 

Besides the tonal forms and different music 
materials, aesthetic sentiments and feelings play 
an important role in Indian music. The 
emotional sentiments like serene calmness (sdnta), 
compassion [karuna] and primal creative urge 
[srhgdra) are predominant in the rdga vasanta. 
The sentiment of calmness {sama) brings a change 
in the corporal body {tanu^vyabhicdra) , which 
is kown as awe and delight. Detachment from 
worldly pleasures {nirveda or vairagya) also 
generates from this serene sentiment. Tears well 
from the eyes, as a result of love and devotion. 
It brings mental equilibrium and control over the 
senses. The sentiment like compassion makes 
the heart soft and sympathetic. It brings also 
tears in the eyes and causes sorrow, which 
enlightens the mind, instead of making it stupid 
and morbid. The prime sentiment, creative urge 
or srngdra is not an ordinary juvenile excitement 
or sexual passion, as it is generally believed, but 
it is a creative energy, that brings new life and 
inspiration. The subordinate mood {anubhdva) and 
its effect on the body [tanu-vyabhicdra) are known 
as the tranquil happiness and desire for celestial 
bliss. These are the aesthetic sentiments and 
moods of not only of the rdga vasanta^ but also of 
the rdgas, hindola, pdhcama and vdhdra, etc. 
Some are of opinion that vdhdra is a melody 
[rdga) of the sexual urge, and so it has been 
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recognized as a raga of the spring or holi festival. 
But this view is untenable. It may be a fact that 
the raga vahara evolved in the later period, 
and it is closely connected with the holi festival. 
But it is true that the prime emotional senti¬ 
ment, srihgara, which predominates in the raga 
vahara^ makes it transcending and divine. The 
Gaudiva Vaisnava savants and the Alamkarikas 

• V * * 

recognize srhgara as the sentiment par excellence 
(adi~rasa). Some are of opinion that vahara 
was very favourite with the mystic musician, 
Swami Haridasa of Vrndavana, and he introduced 
it in the system of classical music, as a special 
raga for the sacred holi festival. But it should 
be investigated whether it is historically correct. 

Now, let us see how raga vasanta evohxd with 
a novel and concrete idea in the domain of Indian 
music. Pandit Damodara describes vasanta as, 

Vasanta is described here as a male raga. He is 

1. (a) Alternative reading i 

(b) A slight alternative description : 

mV. II 
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vasanta. Somanath (1909 A.D.) describes about 
vasanta as. 

That is, the raga vasanta has decorated his 
hairs with the palasa flowers. The cuckoo, 
the messenger of the spring, is singing. Vasanta is 
also apparelled in an orange-red cloth, and the 
Nature around is glittering with golden bright 
hue. Prof. O. C. Gahgoly says that some of 
the ragas have been named after some seasons, 
and sacred festivals of gods and goddesses. 
As for example, the ragas like megha, vasanta^ 
hindola, in, etc. are connected with the spring or 
holi festival. The raga hindola previously used 
to be sung, in connection with the spring 
festival, Saturnalia. Afterwards it was recog¬ 
nized as the raga of the holi festival. The 

characteristics of vasanta and hindola can also 
be applied to the raga madhumadhavi. The 
word ^madhu indicates the spring season, and 

consequently madhumadhavi is known as the 

raga of the spring. But it seems that it was 
originally the raga of the rainy season, sung in 
the month o^Vaisakha {kala-vaisakhi). In ancient 
pictures of the raga madhumadhavi., the scenes 
of the dust storm of the month of Vaisakha, 
lightning and dances of the peacocks are 

depicted. In the manuscript of Narada-Dattila’s 
Riigasagara, preserved in the Madras Manuscript 
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Library, we find the name of the raga ‘madhu- 
mavati, which may be the real name of madhu- 
madhavi. As the raga was connected with the 
worship of Sri Krisna, it was known as madhu- 
madhavi. Another raga prathama-manjari has 
also connection with the spring season. The 
name of prathama-manjari was afterwards changed 
into patamahjari [patth-manjari). The raga 
cyufa-manjart is also connected with the spring 
or rainy season. The name ^ cyuta-mahj arV 
signifies the new leaves or blossoms of the 
mango-tree, {^cyuta means ‘mango’ and ‘manjari’ 
signifies new leaves or blossom). It evolved 
from the raga hindola. Another raga amra- 
pahcami is connected with the summer season. 
So it is found that some of the beautiful 
ragas have been named after some seasons 
and sacred festivals. 

The raga vasanta evolved out of the concep¬ 
tions of some emotional sentiments and environ¬ 
ments. The tonal arrangement of vasanta creates 
an atmosphere of the vernal season, and so 
the intuitive artists and musicologists connect 
this raga with the vernal season, spring. 

The spring is an intermediary season 
between the winter and the summer, and so it 
brings a balance between those two extreme 
seasons. The mystic poets symbolize the winter 
with death and the spring with life. They say 
that the spring comes after the winter, which 
means that death is overcome by life, as if 
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the dream is replaced by the waking state, or the 
shadow of darkness is removed by the shining 
light. After the winter season, the spring appears 
with a newness of life, and it animates and 
elevates the body and mind of all living beings. 
The whole Nature looks barren and shattered 
during the cold winter season. With the advent 
of spring, new golden leaves come out of the 
branches of the trees. The barren earth is again 
bedecked with green grasses and flowers. The 
gloomy atmosphere and dull appearance of the 
universe is rejuvenated with new life. The people 
are then inspired with new hope and vigour. 

In the West, the spring is considered as 
the symbol of revivification or rejuvenation. In 
this season, the Anglo-Saxon races perform a 
festival, in commemoration of the goddess 
Estore or Istara, Freyja, and others. The 
worship of Estore, or Istar, or Istara is observed 
in the spring, in the month of March or April 
(Bengali Falguna or Caitra). For this reason, 
Easter is known as the spring festival (vasantot- 
sava). The Vasantipuja and the autumnal Durga- 
puja of India, and Christmas and Easter 
Festivals of the Christian countries have the 
same significance. The Christmas and Easter 
festivals are considered by the Christians as 
Church-festivals, and are observed in the memory 
of Christ’s resurrection. All the Christians 
observe the day of Christ’s death on the 25th 
December. They consider the 27th December 
11 
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as the day of Christ’s resurrection. Dr. Frazer 
is of opinion that all the Messengers like Jesus 
the Christ, and gods and goddesses like Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, Horas and the Asiatic goddesses, 
Durga, Vasanti, Annapurna and Jagaddhatri are no 
other than the solar deities. They represent 
also the corn-goddesses or vegetable-spirits. 
The Hindu belief differs from that of Dr. 
Frazer. The latter deals with this matter 
elaborately in the Golden Bough. Struss, Robert¬ 
son, Conybear, Drews and other Western savants 
are of opinion that the Church festivals, which 
are observed in commemoration of death, cruci¬ 
fixion and resurrection of Christ, originated from 
the conception of death and rejuvination of the 
Nature. They reject even the historical personage 
of Jesus the Christ, and call it a sun-myth. 
Indian scholars have not altogether rejected this 
view, as they opine that the Vasantipuja, 
Durgapuja, Dola-jyatra or Holt festivals represent 
the Nature-worship, and they have originated 
from the worship of Mitra or Mithra i.e. sun- 
worship, and, consequently, from the sun-myth. 
The sun is known as Mitra or the universal 
friend of the universe. The Itupuja is also the sun- 
worship, as the word ^Itu has been derived 
from Mitu > Mita > Mitra, which is no other 
than the sun, the eternal friend. Vaisnavas 
observe holt festival, which is known as the 
avirotsava. The ^avira* is red in colour, and it 
represents the vermillion hue of the dawn or rising 
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sun. The avirotsava or holi festival is observed in 
the sacred memory of Lord Krsna, in the spring 

season. Sri Krsna is the divine incarnation of 

• • • 

Visnu, who is no other than the sun. So the 

• • ^ 

holi festival is a solar festival, which is observed 
in the memory of the sun, in the spring season.^ 


1. Regarding the worship of Mitra or Mithra, J. M. 
Robertson says that it is no other than the worship of the 
sun. From Herodotus’(1.131) writing in the fifth century 
B.G., we learn that in some way the god Mithra was 
identified with a goddess. Mithra later figures for us in 
the strange symbolic figure of the lion-headed serpentine 
god, but above all in that of the slayer of the bull. It has 
been variously decided that the bull, slain by Mithra, is 
the symbol of the earth, the symbol of the moon, the bull 
of the Zodaic, and the cosmogonic bull of the Magian 
system. It is perfectly intelligible and probable that Mithra, 
slaying the bull, should have meant the rays of the sun, 
penetrating the earth, and so creating life for mundane 
creatures, as the dog feeds on the blood of the slain bull. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that these successive 
religous representations of the slaying of the lion and the 
slaying of the bull rest on a Zodiacal system of sacred 
symbolism, which the slaying of a given animal means 
either the passing of the sun into a particular sign of the 
Zodiac at a particular season of the year, or the slaying of 
the animal represented as a special sacrifice. Again, if it 
be right to decide that the slaying of the bull originally 
pointed to the sun’s entering the sign of the bull, at the 
vernal equinox, then this symbol dates back, probably, more 
than 3,000 years before the Christian era ; while the symbol 
of the slaying of the lion would signify the sun’s entrance 
into Leo at Midsummer, in the same period. In fact, the 
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The raga vasanta invokes the spirit of the 
vernal season of the solar origin, and so it is 
recognized as the best raga, from the aesthetic 
viewpoint and that of philosophy. Let us illustrate 
some of the songs that create an atmosphere 
of the spring and newness of life. These are : 

Jiwr II 

image of the slaying of the bull came to be associated 
specially with the idea of sacrifice and purification— 
purification by the blood of bulls and rams. The resurrection 
and eternal lite were secured by drenching or sprinkling with 
the actual blood of a sacrificial bull or ram. 

Further he says that the rising sun would be daily 
hailed with joy, as among the Jewish Essenes, and sun- 
worshippers everywhere. The Christmas is a solar festival 
of unknown antiquity. Easter is also a solar festival. We 
learn from Tertullian that Osiris, in the mysteries, was 
burried and came to life again. The Mithraic Christians 
actually continued to celebrate Christmas day as the 
birthday of the sun, despite the censures of the Pope. 
Christmas was an Osirian and Adonisian festival also. The 
celebrations in memories of Apollo, Hercules, Demeter and 
Pessidon use to bear the same significance. Dr. Frazer 
discusses it in Garden of Adonis, and Swami Abhedananda, in 
his Christ and Christmas. 
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^*n T70 snrr ^ S^r sriitfr i 

(^) SIFTrT ^ SITH I 

^?:uT i 

srfir sigim ^ II 

The symbolic language and idea of the songs 
inspire the mind of alh and bring unto them 
a materialised vision of the blossoming of the 
trees and creepers, cool breeze, scented and 
coloured wreaths of flowers, and sweet songs of 
the cuckoo, together with the vermillion hue of 
the avira in the holt festival of the spring. 
Besides dhruvapadaSi there are dhamara type of 
songs, which create a rhythmic and rousing 
atmosphere of the dynamic Nature. They are : 

^ (TOT) ; 

(it) ^ ^ 

IT? (^niRC) I 

The songs in the ragas, dipaka^ paraja, chayanatai 

etc. describe the divine sportive play of Lord 

Krsna and Radha, and create a celestial vision. 

• • • ^ 

The psychological effect of the rdga vasanta 
and its variants are amazing and divine. The 
development of vasanta begins mostly from the 
high tonic (tara^sadja) of the middle octave, 
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and the manifestations of the displaced rsabha, 
both the madhyama and sharp gandhara create 
a rhythmic movement in the minds of both the 
artists and listeners. During the time of the ascent, 
the raga vasanla rises from the tonic to the 
fourth note {madhyama) ^ producing a curve but 
blending tune, naturally known as gamaka, which 
creates a balanced and peaceful emotional 
sentiment and mood. The entire manifestation 
of the tonal form of the raga vasania creates a 
mental picture of the spring. 

In Bengal,^ the raga vasanla is profusely 
used in padavalukirtana, on the occasions of 
holt, jhulana, rdsalila of Lord Krsna. It is also 
a favourite raga, in most of the folk songs of 
different parts of India. In padavali-kirtana, 
different types of vasanla are used, and they 
are : ganri-vasanta, vasanta-vahara, mayura-vasanta, 
srhbhupall-vasanta, malasi or malasri-vasanta, kamoda- 
vasanla behaga-vasanta, suhai vasanla, vasanta-dhani 
or vasanta-dhanesri, vasatila-jayajayanli gurjari- 
vasanla, sohinhvasanta, kalyana-vasanta, etc. The 
mystic Vaisnava poets of Bengal consider the 
spring as an important season. In most of 
their devotional compositions, they have described 
the spring as a symbol of new life and new 
inspiration, and their aim and object are to 
transcend the transient beauty and grandeur of 
the phenomenal world, and to dive deep into the 
ocean of eternal peace and tranquility. There 
is a beautiful poem of the mystic poet Vidyapati, 
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that invokes the spirit and atmosphere of the 
spring, together with the spirit of the raga 
vasanta : 

5T3Tt55 JT^S^npT^ 

The ever-new Vrndavana, the trees and creepers, 
with new full-blown flowers, the vernal season, 
the new cooling malaya-hreeze ( the breeze that 
flows from the south), and the new-inspired 
bees created the living environment of the 
spring. The noted indologist, Kannoomal has 
given aesthetic references of the raga vasanta, 
togther with dipaka, madhumddhavi, etc., from a 
Sanskrit manuscript, Sahgeetmdla, in the Rupam 
(July, 1922). He describes vasanta as a ndyika 
(a ragini), and says that she is of a lovely dark 
appearance, as the sweet smell comes out of her 
lotus-like mouth and a swarm of black bees gather 
about her face, and make a humming sound. 
She has the beauty and lusture of the person 
of cupid and youth that captivates young men. 
Her breasts are hard, and she holds buds of mango 
plants, in her lotus-like hands. The ragini is 
sung in kharaj ( = tonic— sadja) svara, in spring, 
in the second part of the day. The rhetorical 
interpretation of the raga (or ragini) vasanta 
is that she is a ndyika i.e. a young passionate 
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woman, who is well skilled in all the arts of her 
lover. Her lover is dhirodatta, and the sentiment 
is vipralambha srhgara. 

The rdga vasanta is a symbol of the 
transcendental light that reigns supreme with its 
own undying luminosity and glory. It dances 
like Nataraja on the breast of the Apasmdra that 
represets death or winter season. The winter 
season symbolizes death, and the spring, life. 
Therefore the rdga vasanta conquers death and 
brings immortal life unto mortal man. 



Chapter Six 


EVOLUTION OF MUSIC-PARTS OR DHATUS 

‘Music-part’ is known as a unit or a division 
of songs (prabandha-gltis). It is known by 
different names, like dhatu, arhsa, kali, tuka, 
bhdga, etc. The prabandha type of songs are 
known by their harmonious combination of 
words (sdhitya) and tunes (ragas), together with 
metres, rhythms and tempi. It is systemati¬ 
cally composed, according to sdstric rules and 
injunctions of the ‘highway’ i.e. classical type 
of music. Sarangadeva says : ^prakrsto yasya 
bandhah sydt sa prabandho nigadyate } The present 
classical music of both Northern and Southern 
systems, are known as the nibaddha prabandha 
gitis, Sarangadeva says that the prabandha type of 
music is divided into three classes^ : siida, marga- 
siida, dll or dli-sammta and vipraktrna. They 
are again of two types, pure (suddha) and mixed 
{misrita). The prabandhas are of different forms, 
with different names. The classical prabandha 
type of music is possessed of five caste-forms 
or jdtis, and they are : medinl, nandini, dipanl, 
pdvanl and tar avail. These are known as jdtis 
because of their particular form and definite 

1. I 

2. I 
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character. Bharata describes jatis^ in connection 
with the classical dhruva type of dramatic songs 
[natyaglti). Bharata says in the Miyasastra that 
jdtis evolved from vrttas, and vrttas are spun 
out of different numbers of letters : ‘jdtayo vrtta- 
sarhbhavdJi (NS. 32.286).^ Again each jdti con¬ 
sists of three vrttas and they are : guru-prdyay 
laghu-prdya and guru4aghu^aksaraprdya : 

Sarvdsdmeva jdtlndrn trividam vrtta-misyate / 
Guruprdyam laghuprayam guru~laghvaksaram tat'hd // 

(NS. 32.39)'^ 

The jdtis are connected with the dramatic 
songs, dhruvds. The Vedic metres are the life-force 
{prd,na)i or indispensible parts {ahga) of Xht, jd.tis. 
Katyayana says in his Sarvdnukramani (middle 
of the fourth century B.C.) : ‘atha chanddmse- 
gdyatrusnganusjuv-vrhathparikii-tristuva-^jagatyatijagati’- 
sakkaryatisakkaryastyatyasti-dhrtyatidhrtaK^. That is, 
chandas are : gdyatrii usnka^ anustupa^ vrhati, 
pahkti, tristuva, jagafi, atijagatly sakkari, atisakkarl, 
asjiy atyasji, dhrti) atidhrti, etc. Sadgurusisya wrote 
his commentary, Veddrihadipikd, in the latter half 
of the twelfth century A.D. He elaborately des- 


3. I— 

4. I 

5. 'll?! 
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cribes these metres, together with krti^ 
prakrti, akrti, sarhkrtiy abkikrti and utkrti^. These 
metres were used in the jatis. The jatis are : 
ayukta, pratisjha, madhya-gayatri, capala, udgata, 
dkrti, etc. 

The nibaddha prabandha gitis had their origin 

in the post-Vedic classical padas or padaganas, 

which have been elaborately dealt with by 

Bharata in the Natyasastra. Now, what are the 

padas ? Bharata says that what is composed 

of letters, is known as ^pada' : ^yat kincidaksara^ 

krtam tat^sarvam pada-sarhjnitam J The padas 

make the gdndharva type of music manifest, and 

they are known as vastu : ^padam tasya bhaved- 

vastu svara-talanubhavakam P 

» 

The padas are divided into two classes, 
nibaddha and anibaddha. They were again classified 
into two, satala (with time-measures) and atala 
(without time-measures). The nibaddha type of 
prabandha^ with time-measures [satala) is known 
as alapti or alapa, and anibaddha type of pra- 
bandha, without time-measures [atala) is called 
sarthaka i.e. meaningful or significant ganas, 
composed of letters, metres and jdti. But 
both the types of prabandha gitis are possessed 


6. Vide Sarvanukramani, edited by A. A. Macdonell (Oxford, 
1886), p. 77. 

—I 
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of different parts or limbs [ahgas or dhatus), like 
svara, viruda-s pada, tenaka, pata and tala. Though 
all these parts or limbs convey different mean¬ 
ings, yet they make the prabandha type of songs 
significant. 

But, how the music-parts or dhatus came 
into being ? In Vedic period, the samaganas 
were sung with five bhaktisy and they were : 
himkaray udgitha, prastava, pratihdra and nidhana. 
Sometimes two more bhaktisy pranava and 
upadrava were added. The bhaktis were also 
known as vibhaktis or vidhas. Besides the samansy 
there were sastras ( ) which were sung in 

tune. The rks or stanzas of the sastras were known 
as ahardy first rky middle rky last rky and vasatkara. 
The five parts {ahgas) of the samansy himkara 
udgithay etc. corresponded to the five rks or 
stanzas of the sastras. Those five parts of the 
samans were generally meant for invoking the 
five deities, who were in the form of mantras. 
The samans were sung (or chanted) sometimes 
by prastota, udgatd and pratihara, and sometimes 
by four Brahmins, including the presiding 
Brahmin, brafirnhy who was possessed of knowledge 
in the four Vedas. Sarahgadeva says that the five 
ahgas of the Vedic samaganay prastavay udgithay 
pratiharay upadrava and nidhana were afterwards 
transformed into five dhatus of the post-Vedic 
classical type of ganasy and they were udgraha, 
anudgrahay sambandha, dhruvaka and abhoga. Again 
the first part, himkara together with prariava or 
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omkara were used in the classical type of music, 
as the supplement to the time-unit or kala. 
Sarahgadeva says, 

Brahmana ca pura gitam prastavodgithakau 

tatha / 

Pratiharopadravau ca nidhanam pahcamam 

matam // 

Tato hirhkarah omkara saptahganiti tatra tu / 
Udgrahah syadanudgrahah samvandho dhruva- 

kastatha // 

Abhogasceti pahcanamadyanamabhidhah 

) 

kramat / 

Hiihkarorhkarayostatra kala-purakata mata //^ 

4 

Sarahgadeva quotes Brahma, the first and fore¬ 
most musicologist of the pre-Christian era. 
Perhaps he was the author of the Brahmabharatani, 
and flourished in the 600-500 B.C. It is said that 
Bharatai.e. Brahma or Brahmabharata introduced 
five dhatus or music-parts, in the classical gaudharva 
type of music, as five ahgas were current in 
the Vedic music, with some changed names. 
As for example, 


Cl^ H’-anw. g I 

is ii 

% 
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prasthava, udgitha, pratihara, upadrava, nidhana 

I I I I I 

udgraha, melapaka, dhruvaka, antara, abhoga 
It should be remembered that the dhatus 
like udgraha or udgrahaka, etc. are the music- 
parts of the post-Vedic prabandha type of songs 

The dhatUi dhruva or dhruvaka is used as 
the intermediary part {amsa) between the parts, 
meldpaka and abhogCi and antara occures in 
between the parts dhruva and abhoga. Antara 
is sometimes omitted. Sarahgadeva describes 
those music-parts, in the prabandha chapter of 
the Sahgita-Ratnakara. He says, 

Prabandhavayavo dhatuhsa caturdha^® nirupitah / 
Udgrahah prathamastatra tato melapaka- 

dhruvau // 

Abhogasceti tesam ca kramallaksmabhidadhmahe / 
Udgrahah prathamo bhagastato melapakah 

smrtah // 

Dhruvatvacca dhruvah pascadabhogastvantimo 

matah / 

Dhruvabhogantare jato dhaturanyo’ntara- 

bhidhah //»» 

10. Sarangadeva does not recognise antara as a separate 
dhaiii. 

11. ^ I 

ft II 

ii 
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Siihhabhupala, the commentator says : ^sa catus- 
prakarah udgrahakah melapakah, abhogah, antarasceti, 

* *Prabandhasya prathamo hhaga udgraha ityucyate. 
Dvitiyo bhago melapakah, Trtiyo bhaga dhruvah. 

* '*Udgrahantaraniabhogantaram ca gdnddantimo bhaga 
abhogah, * *Dhruvasya abhogasya ca madhye'ntarakhyah 
pahcamo dhdturasti. * *Antarakhyo dhatur-na catvdra 
eva dhatavaK Again the names of the music-parts 
{dhatu) were probably changed into sthavt, antara, 
sahcari and ahhoga, at the end of the eighteenth 
or beginning of the nineteenth century A.D. 

A raga, constructed out of the succession and 
patterned combination of seven notes, manifests 
and develops itself in the music-part, sthayi,^^ It 
is called sthayi, because a raga rests on it, and 
makes itself manifest, there for the first time 
{sthitatvat sthayi). Some are of opinion that a raga 
first takes its base (seat) in the music-part, sthayi^ 
and then moves gradually towards the fifth and 
sixth notes, pahcama and nisada of the middle 
octave, comes in contact with other notes, and 
touches the tonic {sadja) of the higher octave, and 
rests on the sonant (vadi-svara). Again, when the 


*13. Sthayi is sometimes pronounced as a-sthayi. In Sanskrit 
and Hindi it is pronounced as a-sihayi. It will 
correctly be pronounced as ^sthay'C, and not a-sthayi. 
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raga develops inself in the second music-part, 
antara or antara (i.e. the music-part that rests 
between sthayi and sdncan)^ it generally starts 
from the third note, gandhara (sometimes from 
the fourth or fifth, madhyama or pancama) of 
the middle octave, and moves togards the high 
. octave {tdra-saptaka). It moves sometimes upto 
rsabha, or gandhara^ or madhyama, and fully mani¬ 
fests there, and then comes down to the tonic 
{sadjd) of the middle octave. In the South 
Indian system, sthdyi is known as pallavi, and 
antara as anupallavi. The word ‘pallavt connotes 
the idea of seed or offspring. Antara is called 
anupallavi, because it comes after {anu) pallavi. 
So the word pallavi indicates the beginning of the 
song, or the first stage, whereas anu-pallavi conveys 
the idea of sprout, or the second stage. Fox- 
Strangways calls pallavi as ‘germ’, ‘sprout—first 
subject’ or ‘at home’, and anupallavi as ‘after-germ- 
second, subject’, or ‘interval, change of voice of 
register’, etc. 

The music-part, sthayi or pallavi creates or 
makes manifest the raga, and antara or anupallavi 
sustains it. Sometimes it is said that the notes of 
the first music-part, sthayi are sustained in the 
middle octave, and then continue to move towards 
the high octave. The notes of the second 
music-part [antara or antara) help the notes of the 
first music-part [sthayi) to gradually play in the 
high octave. In the chapter of varria [varria- 
prakarria) , the first varria is known as sthayi, which 
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helps to make manifest the song {gita) : ^yat 
git am varnabhivyakti^krt' }* It seems similar to 
udgrahaka or udgraha, the first part [dhatu) of the 
prabandha music, to some extent. 

It is said that the dissonant [samvadi) notes 
are profusely used in the second music-part, 
antara or antara. But from the viewpoint of the 
elaboration of the notes [svara-vistara), this process 
is more adopted in sthayi than antara, because it is 
very difficult to elaborate the notes, from the 
middle octave to the high one. 

The fourth music-part abhoga is considered 
as the complement to the third one, sancari 
i^abhogah paripurnata), or to both sthayi and 
antara. In some dhruvapada type of songs, we find 
only two music-parts, sthayi and antara, and in 
that case antara appears as the complement to 
sthayi. But when a song is composed of four 
parts, sthayi, antara sahcari and abhoga, we consider 
sdhcari as both counterpart of and complement 
to sthayi, and abhoga as those of antara. In fact, 
sahcari and abhoga are repetitions of sthayi and 
antara. The musicologists say : ^antarah samipavarti, 
i.e., antara is the sustainer of and complement to 
sthayi. 

It is interesting to note that the word ^antara' 
or ^antara is almost absent in the ^vt-Ratnakara 
works. Pandit Ahobala (1700 century A.D.) 


14. I 

12 
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says, in connection with the division of the 
nibaddha gitis, in his Sahgita-parijata. 

Adya udgrahako jheo melapaka-staduttarah / 
Trtiyo dhruva-sanjhah syadantarah 

syaccaturthakah / 
Abhogah pahcamabhagah. 

A nibaddha giii is divided into five parts, and 

they are : udgrahaka, melapakay dhruva^ antara 

and dbhoga. The udgrahaka is the first part, 

the second part is melapaka, the third part is 

dhruva^ the fourth part one is antara^ and the fifth 

part is abhoga. Antara and antara are one and 

the same. Pandit Ahobala divides the music- 

• « 

parts into five, following the method of the 

ancient musicologists,^^ From this it is understood 

that the five divisions existed before Pandit 

* • 

Ahobala (1700 A.D.), and by ^purvasuribhiJi 

4 

he means Sarangadeva and others. It has already 

/ 

been said that though Sarangadeva admits in 
the Sahgita-Ratnakara : ^prabandhavayavo dhatu sa 

caturdha nirupitaJi, yet he recognizes antara as dhatu, 
in between the parts, dhruva and abhoga : ^dhruva- 
bhogantare jato dhaturariyo ntarabhidhaK (4.9). 
Kallinath says : ^dhruvabhogantare dhruvabhogayor- 

15. ^ i 

i 

* * II 

16 . i 
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madhye jata utpanno nirmita ityarthaJi. Saranga- 
deva further admits that the music-part, antara 

or antara is used in the salagasuda-prabandha 

and rupaka-prabandha : *sa tu sdlagasudastha rupake- 
sveva drsyate Kallinath further comments : ^atra 
drsyata iti drsi-grahariena dhruvddisyapi yatra ciran- 
tana-prayogadantaro drstanta-tattraiva karyo nanytreti 
niyamdntara-sydpi sucitatvanmaritkadisu darsanattatraiva 
karya! He means to say that though dhruva 

functions as antara from very ancient times, yet 
it is used separately in the prabandha like 

manth, etc. In fact, the music-part dhruva has 
been divided into two, dhruva and antara or 
antara, and antara is used alt ernately {vikalpe). 
The seven types of vhinna, etc. ragagitis, and 
rk, pdnika, etc. brahmagitis were also divided into 
four parts, instead of five. The commentator 
Simhabhupala says : ^Prabandhasya prathamo bhaga 
udgraha Ityucyate. Dvitiya-bhdgo melapakah. 
Trtiyo bhago dhruvah. Tasya^dhruva-sabdasya vyut- 
pattistu dhruvatvanniscalatvaditi. Udgrahdnantarama- 
bhoganantararn ca ganadantimo bhago ahhogah, 
* *dhruvasya abhogasya ca madye ntarakhyah pahcamo 
dhaturasti. Tat-katharn pancadheti noktamata aha—sa 
tviti. Antarakhyo dhatur-na sarvatra prabandhesu. 


17. g g q i 

o 
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Kim tu sdlagasuda^prabandhesveva. Tatasca^sarvesu 
prabandhesu . Catvdra eva dhdtavah}^ 

So we find that the music-part, antara or antard 
is used in the sdlaga-suda^prabandha-gitis in the 
Sahgita-Ratndkara, otherwise the four parts, 
udgrdha, meldpakCi dhruva and dbhoga have been 
accepted in the system of ancient classical 
gdndharva and desi types of music. The part, 
antara is also known as ^upantara\ In truth, antara 
was not used generally by the ancient artists 
and musicologists, as dhruva functioned for 
it. Kallinath says : ^sakrd-virati-rudgrdho’ntarah 

tu aksara-nirmitaK."^ Kallinath comments further 

• • 

on the sloka 4.8 of the Sahgita-Ratndkara : *anena 
gdnakdle dhruvasyddavrttisu krtdsu?^ It is also 
evident from the following lines of Sarahgadeva : 

Dhruva-statastatra purvameka-dhatupada- 

dvayam // 

Bhinna-dhatu trtiyam syadabhogastada- 

nantaram / 

Geyo vaggeyakarena svabhidhana-vibhusitah 

19. RqJTt HR I HRt t 3^41 HrI 

q: I fiHJ tr q-ar*«;?q iRqf^^ "s 

^ ^THR: I # * « ’q HR 

q^m i nq q^qm —h ftqftr i 

Hq=q g I fqi’ g HM^q^qq^q ^q q i qqq 

-o »J 

qq Rfiq: i 

20. Hfti%<rqq?35TflsqTr: g t 

21. qTqqiT% ’H^qRi^ff^g fiHig * * i 

22. ^*HqiqTgqq?qH I 

fkgqig i 

5tm qRilqqTIT’U RlfHqRfq^jfqq: II — 81 ^'a-^c; 
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Sirhhabhupala says that instead of four, three 
music-parts were also used in a prabandha-giti. 
Some other music-parts were also mentioned in 
the Sahgita-Ratndkara. But usually, says Kallinath 
four music-parts were accepted, as antara was 
used exclusively in the mantha class of the gltis : 
^yatra cirantana^prayogadantaro drstafi 

Pandit Damodara also follows the method 

i * * 

of Sarahgadeva. He says in his Sahgita-darpana : 

Dhatuh prabandhavayavah sa-codgrahadi 

bhedatah / 

Caturdha kathito bhagastvadyo udgraha- 

samjhakah // 

Adavudgrhyate-gltam yenodgraha-stada bhavet / 
Melapako dvitiyastudgraha-dhruvaka-melanat // 
Dhruvatvad-dhruva-sahjhastu trtiyo bhaga 

ucyate / 

Abhogastvantimo bhago gita-purnatva- 

sucakah // 

Dhruvabhogantare kaiscit dhaturuktontara- 

bhidhah p* 


23. i 

II 
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Pandit Damodara regards udgraha as the first part 
i^arambhaka)^ and abhoga as the last one, and 
antara as an intermediary part between dhruva 
and abhoga of the prabandha type songs. He 
therefore recognizes only four music-parts, udgraha, 
inelapaka, dhruva and abhoga. 

Pandit Srinivasa (early eighteenth century) 

admits four music-parts or limbs in his Ragatattva- 

/ 

vibodha. Srinivasa says, 

Adavudgrhyate yena sa tanodgraha-sahjhakah / 
Adyantayoscaniyamastane yatra prajayate // 
Sthayitanah sa vijheyo laksya-laksnakovidaih / 
Sahcari tu sa vijheyah sthapyaroha-vimisritah // 
Yatra ragasya visranti samaptidyotako hi sah 

/ 

According to Srinivasa music-parts are four 
in number, and they are udgraha, sthayi, sdhcari, 
and dyotaka. He flourished between Ahobala 
and Bhavabhatta, the author of Anupasahgitavilasa. 
It is interesting to note that Srinivasa is a 
staunch follower of Ahobala and he borrows 
many materials from Ahobala’s Sahgita-’parijata.^^ 


25. B \ 

^ T"ai=g g: ii 

26. Unfortunately the complete printed book is not yet 

available. But it is sure that Pandit Ahobala wrote the 

• • 

Parijata, dealing with all the topics on svara, raga, 
prabandha, vadya, natya and nrtya. 
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/ 

Again Bhavabhatta is a follower of Srinivasa, 
and he incorporates many materials in his Anupa- 
sahgitavilasai from Srinivasa’s Ragatattvavibodha, 
but he differs from Srinivasa in his views, 
regarding the names and numbers of the music- 
parts. Srinivasa does not recognize antara or 
antara as a part. He rather combines the 
chapters on varna {varnalarhkara) and rdga 
{prabandha) together, and accepts sthayi as the 
second part, which seems quite different to the 
divisions, made by other musicologists. 

Now, let us see how the music-part {dhatu) 
antara or antara was recognized as an indispensible 
part or limb of the nibaddha gitis. It was also 
used as an alternative to dhruva, even during 
Damodara’s time (1625 A.D). He says that ‘some 
dhatu like antara is also referred’ to : ^kasciddhatu- 
ruktaK^'^ 

It has already been said that Kallinath 
admits the alternative {vikalpa) use of antara, as 
he admits : ^anena gana-kale dhruva.yavrttisu krtasu^^ 
i.e. when antara is used, dhruva remains absent. 
But this practice has not been accepted by most of 
the post-Sarahgadava authors, and some have 
rather omitted antara instead of dhruva. 

Vehkatamakhin also admits the four music- 
parts, or limbs in his Caturdandiprakasika (1620 
A.D.) like his predecessors. He says. 


27, \ 

28. 1 
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Dhaturnama prabandhasyavayavah sa 

caturvidhah / 

Udgrahah prathamastatra tato melapaka- 

dhruvau // 

Abhogascetyathaitesam * ^ ^ j 2 

The part, ahhoga completes the prabandha-giti : 
^prabandhasyayadahhogam paripurtim karoti tat\^ He 
also mentions about the part, antara in between 
dhruva and abhoga : ^dhruvahhogantare jdto yatastenan- 
tardbhidhaH He says that antara may be 
recognized as the fifth music-part, if necessary. 

So it seems that the division of the gitis, 
sthdyi^ antard’, sancdri and abhoga are the products 
of the nineteenth century. Sir S. M. Tagore 
has mentioned these particular names of the 
music-parts in his article, Hindu Musicy published 
in the journal Hindu Patriot y in 1874. Sir 
William Jones also admits these names in his 
monograph : On the Musical Modes of Hindoos, 
published in 1784. Captain Willard also recog¬ 
nizes them. Radha Mohan Sen mentions these 
names in his Sangita-taranga, published in 1818. 
He calls dhdtu as toka i.e. tuka, or aihsa, or 
bhdga. He says, 


nqi * * 1 
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Toker visesa nama suna mahasaya // 

Prathama toker nama urdhagraha vale / 
Athava asthai nama—kahena sakale // 

Dvitiya toker nama mila-kuka mani / 
trtiya toker nama antara vakhani // 

Caturthete hhaga ara pancame abhoga / 

Bhogere abhoga vale, abhogere bhoga // 
Cari-toka dhruvapada kahilama yaya / 
Aiilakuka name toka nahika tahaya // 

Asthayi uthive tara-kharaja upare / 

Dharive antara pare rikhabher ghare // 
Gandhare dharive bhoga—abhoga madhyame / 
Cari toka dhruvapada erupa niyame 

He describes the special name of toka i.e. tuka 
or music-part. A dhruvapada is consisted of four 
music-parts, and the first among them is urdhagraha 
(?) i.e. udgraha. Or this part or limb is known to 


32. 5n»i ajsr ii 
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all as a-sthayi : i.e. sthayi. The second one is 
cosidered as milakuka, i.e. ?nelapaka, the third 
one is known as antard, the fourth one as bhoga, 
and the fifth one as dbhoga. But, in truth, 
bhoga is known as abhoga, and vice-‘Versa. They are 
the tokas i.e. tukas or parts of the dhruvapada music. 
Milakuka or meldpaka is now out of practice. The 
notes of a^sthayi begin from kharaja i.e. sadja, and 

that of antara from rikhdbha i.e. rsabha. The notes 

• « 

of the part bhoga rise from gdndhdra, and that of 
dbhoga from madhyama. 

The Sahgita-tarahga of Radha Mohan Sen is 
an authentic Bengali book on music. Probably 
for want of proper knowledge in Sanskrit, some 
of the technical names of the music materials 
have been mutilated. But the reason for the 
adoption of new names, a-sthdyi or dsthdyi^^, 
bhoga, etc. has not been given by him. The radical 
musicians and musicologists of the twentieth 
century have newly reformed the arrangement 
of microtones or srutis, rdgas, parent scales or 
melas, tonal forms or svararupas, sonant {vddt), 
tdnas, dhdtus, etc. in the North Indian systems 
of music, but whether their reformation is 
truly scientific or not should probably be inv'esti- 
gated. Again we do not know why udgrdha 
and meldpaka were replaced by sthayi and 
antard. If we investigate into the matter from 


33. It has already been said that the correct name is 
sthayi. 
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historical standpoint we find that udgraha is the 
first music-part or limb of the prabandha chapter, 
from where the song begins, and sthdyi is the first 
part of the varna chapter, where the song takes 
its stand and begins to manifest. So the status 
and significance of both the parts of two 
different chapters are almost the same. Pandit 
Visnunarayana Bhatkhande adopts the present 
modified system of the music-parts, and says : 

fir?! ^ vng 

^ 1 ^ ^:n33Tt% I— 

^ NO ^ 

^ I sTT^sr ^:ng3Tf^ 

^ I I 3TT^f^ 

ifl^* gfiT gmrr^T 

That is, the different parts of the prahandha- 

gana are known as dhatus. In Ratndkara, they 

are called udgraha, melapaka, dhruva, antara and 

/ 

dbhoga, Sarahgadeva also mentions that there 
was a type of music, known as dhruva contain¬ 
ing four music-parts. This dhruva may be 
recognized as the forerunner of the modern 
dhruvapada type of music(?). It was included in 
the sdlaga type of prabandha music. The first 
part was known as udgraha, similar to the part, 
sthdyi of the modern times. The second part of 
this dhruva music was sung higher than the 
first part, as Sirhhabhupala says : ^kinci- 
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duccam khandam antarakhyam kartavyam, From 
the commentary of Siihhabhupala it is under¬ 
stood that the name of the second part was 
antara. But it seems, that was not correct, as the 
name of the second part was melapakay even 
during Sirhhabhupala’s time 1330 A.D). Antara 
was the fourth part that occurred between dhruva 
and abhoga. However, the third part of the 
dhruva type of prahandha music was sung as 
the first one, and the fourth part, as the 
second one. Nowadays the practice of sastric 
prabandha type of gitis is almost obsolete, and 
so ancient dhatus like udgraha, etc. have no 
utility. In the modern system of music, the 
four dhatus : sthayi, antara, sancari and abhoga are 
used. But Panditji remains silent about the 
reason and history behind the radical change that 
took place in the field of the limbs or dhatus. It 
is probable that there was a great interchange 
between the two chapters, varria and prahandha, 
as has been said before. The varria chapter 
possesses the four parts, sthayi, sancari, arohi and 
avarohi, and the prabandha chapter consists mainly 
of four parts, udgraha, melapaka, dhruva and 
abhoga. It has already been said that Pandit 
Srinivasa, of the early eighteenth century, 
adopted, in his system some modified music-parts 
like udgraha, sthayi, sancari and dyotaka. So it 
seems that the music-society of the early twentieth 
century had a tendency to adopt a new process, 
regarding the music-parts, and so they adopted 
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sthayi and sdncari from the varna chapter, and 
antara and abhoga from the prabandha one, to 
complete their system. But there poses a question 
whether the new adoption is based upon a logical 
ground. 

It is quite true that the radicalists have 
given some new significance to their new devised 
music-parts. They say that sthayi means the 
first part, which helps to manifest the music. 
In the varna chapter, Matanga says : ^varna- 
bhivyaktikrt yatra pade sa varna sthayityucyate i.e. 
the varna, that manifests the song, is called 
sthayi, Antara suggests the part that lies after 
the first part, sthayi. Therefore the word antara 
signifies the idea of ‘next to sthayi . But in the 
prabandha chapter it has been defined as the part 
that originates in between [antare) the parts, dhruva 
and abhoga : ^dhruvabhogantare jato dhaturanyon^ 

tarabhidhali Perhaps the radicalists had adopted 
at first the word antara that lies between the 
parts, third and fourth and then explained it 
as the part next to the first part, sthayi. The word 
sahcari means the movement of the notes which 
manifest the melody or song. In the varna 
chapter, says Matanga it signifies the meaning, 
^yatra gite sahcaranti svarah paraspara-mantarasahita 
ekaikaso va sdncari varna ucyate.^^ The part, abhoga 

35. i 
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means that which completes the manifestation 
of the melody, and consequently of the song : 
^abhogah paripurnata Kallinath says ^antimo 
dhatuh prabandhasya paripurnahetutvadabhoga iti 
The radicalists also adopted this part with the 
same meaning. 


37. i 



Chapter Seven 


DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAL MUSIC AND 
MUSICAL LITERATURE OF BENGAL 

I 

Bengal has produced thousands of personalities 
in all the spheres of activities, social, political, 
historical, literary, musical and aesthetic. 
Thousands of music lovers, artists, composers 
and authors were born on the soil of Bengal, who 
lived in music, breathed the air and atmosphere 
of music, and enriched the golden treasure of 
Indian music. The geographical boundary of 
ancient Bengal was not so limited, as we find 
today, but it included Girivaraja (Behar), 
Kalinga (Utkal or Orissa) and Kamarupa 
(Assam). The classical music or art song was 
extensively cultured throughout the vast area 
of Bengal, making it compatible with innumerable 
types of regional music or folk songs that 
animated and elevated the daily lives of the 
plain living rural people. 

State patronage was always behind the 
healthy culture of music. The rich zeminder 
classes also lent a helping hand to preserve 
and develop it. In the Gupta period (320-600 
A.D.) there had been an upsurge of musical 
culture. Samudragupta was a great patron of 
this cultural efiloresence, as evidenced by his 
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lyrist type of copper coin. Candragupta II 
Vikramaditya (380-423 A.D.) was reputed to 
have been an adept and he composed many 
metrical works of great value. The Pala and 
Sena Rulers also followed the ideals of the 
Gupta Emperors. In the recent archaeological 
discoveries at Mainamati and Lamai Hills, 
interesting objects like Kinnaras, horse-headed 
Tumburu, semi-divine Gandharvas with damaru, 
ghadd (pitcher), flute and drums of different 
sizes have been found. Many figures of musicians 
and typical musical instruments like cymbal, 
gong, trumpet, lyre, mrdahga and veend have 
been excavated from the mounds of Paharpur. 
All of them undoubtedly prove that the 
people of Bengal under Pala and Sena rules, 
could boast of a healthy culture of music 
with keen artistic sense and beauty. Bengal 
is regarded as the ‘Land of Music’ for more 
than a thousand years. Leaving aside the 
music culture of Bengal, during the rules of 
the Gupta and Pala dynasties, we find genuine 
evidence of the culture of classical type of 
music i.e. rdga-sahgita in the tenth-eleventh 
century A.D., when the Buddhist monks and 
Yogis composed the carydgitis and vajragitis on 
occasions of religious celebrations and secret 
functions of mandala^cakra. Those gttis were the 
precious treasure of Bengal [nadlmdtrkd bdhgdld), 
and they were written in avahatta language, 
making them compatible with the temperament 
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and sentiment of the classical ragas like ramakrti 
hhairavii kdmoda, malldrZy mdlasi or mdlasrti 
patamanjari, desdkha, varddl devakri^ dhdnasi or 
dhdnasri, vahgdl, sdvari or sdveri or srdberi, gauda^ 
mdlasugauddi etc. The gitis were accompanied 
by veendy ektdra venu and mrdahga. Different 
intricate tdlas like indratdla, etc. were used in 
those gitis. Different number of lines of the 
caryd and vajra gitis were systematized with two, 
three or four dhdtus or music-parts, and the 
second or the fourth dhdtu formed the bhanitd. 
The Buddhist caryd and vajra gitis of Bengal 
were recognized as the nibaddha prabandha gitis. 

After Vallalasena, Laksmanasena, his son 


and general, were devoted to music and Sanskrit 
learning. The book Sadukti-karridmrta of Sridhara- 


dasa relates that like Umapatidhara, Govardhana, 
/ 

Sarana and Dhoyi, Jayadeva of the Gitagovinda 


was also a court-poet of Raja Laksmansena. 


It is said that Laksmanasena was very fond 
of ndtagiti, and there was special arrangements 
for performances of ndtagiti every evening in 
his royal court. Both Jayadeva and his devoted 
consort Natl Padmavati were experts in music 
and dance. In the book Sekasubhodaya of Nata- 


Gahgo or Gahgoka, we find that Vudhanamisra 
and his wife Vidyutprabha were also the court- 
Nata and Nati of Raja Laksmanasena. At 


that time the devaddsis or dancing girls were 
engaged in every temples of Visnu, Siva and 
Kartikeya. In Dhoyi’s Pavanadutaniy we find 
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the mention of these devadasis or temple¬ 
dancing girls. In Ruparama’s Dharmamahgala, 
we get references of natinrtyas in the temples 
of Bengal. Gauda, Dvarbhahga, Mithila, 
Kamarupa, and Kalihga were the popular seats of 
culture of classical dance and music. Nepal 
and Kasmere had received the impetus and 
inspiration of music and dance from Bengal. 
Music also travelled from Nepal and Kasmere 
to Khasgarh, Bhutan, Kuchi, Khotan, China, 
Japan and Korea, through the medium of the 
Buddhist religious missionaries, and traders. 
There was a direct route from Magadh to Tibet 
via Kasmere. 

In the early twelfth century A.D., Thakur 
Jayadeva composed his Gitagovinda-gitis. The 
current ragas and tdla^ were incorporated in 
his padagitis. The talas were mantha, yati, rupaka, 
pratimantha and ekatali, and their forms or 
rhythmic patterns can easily be deciphered. 
The arrangements of the microtones, in relation 
to seven notes, were made according to the 
system, adopted by the Natyasastra of Bharata 
(second century A.D.). Tho standard pure scale 
{suddha-mela) was perhaps similar to kdphi-mela 
of the present Hisdusthani system of music, 
and mukhari of Vidyaranya’s system. They 
were known as the systematized prahandha type 
of music, as they strictly followed different 
classical ragas^, talas, music-parts or dhdtus, 
emotional sentiments and moods {rasa and hhavd). 
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It is possible to determine or discover the 
real forms of the ragas, current in Jayadeva’s 
time (12th century A.D.), by comparing them 
with the melody-types (ragas), as depicted in 
Kavi-Locana*s Ragatarahgini, and Hrdaya- 
narayana’s Hrdayakautuka. Jayadeva probably 
followed the modes of singing (gayana-milt) of the 
caryd and vajra gitis. It is said that the songs of 
Gitagovinda were presented everyday in the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri by temple-dancing 
girls or devadasts and Brahmins. They are still 
there in some of the South Indian temples in 
the form of classical kirtana. 

If we survey the culture of music during 
the time of Gupta, Pala and Sena dynasties, 
we find that the rdgagitis were current 
almost everywhere in Bengal. The sastric 
rules and injunctions of Bharata of the 

i 

Xdtyasdstra, Dattila, Kohala, Yastika Sandilya, 

Nandikesvara, Matanga of Brhaddesi (second- 

seventh century) were predominant in the domain 

of classical music. The classical types of music and 

dance, that have been depicted in the mythico- 

-historical Purdrias like Mdrkandeya, Vdyu, Agni, 

Vlmudharmottara and other classical Sanskrit 
• « 

dramas, were also cultured in Bengal, and so the 
music culture of Bengal was in full accord with 
the rules and practices of the Indian system of 
music. Many regional types of music like dohd, 
cdncara, cchappaya, jhumra, pancdli, etc. were also 
current in different parts of Bengal. 
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The mahgalagitis were very favourite to the 
people of Bengal. The reference to ^gitamahgala 
is found in the great epics like Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, and classical dramas of Kalidasa, 
Magha, Bharavi and others. The mahgalagitis 
perhaps evolved out of the gitamahgala of the 
epics and the Sanskrit dramas. They were 
later on connected with many ballads and 
rural stories. 

Beginning from the thirteenth to eighteenth 
century, i.e., from Vipradasa’s Manasavijaya or 
Manasd-mahgala to Bharatacandra’s Annadd- 
mahgala, Bengal produced different kinds of 
mahgalagitis. In the Sanskrit Puranas and Bengali 
Mahgala^kdvyas, we find the influence of gods 
and goddesses upon mortal men. But in the 
Manasd-mahgala^ we find it reversed, as Devi 
Manasa was always ignored by Cand-Sadagara. 
Bengal preserved the culture of different types 
of krsna-kirtana, kdli-kirtana, and prabandhas like 
dvipadikdy sjapadiy pahcdlikd) jambhalikd, kirtigdna 
or paddvali-klrtana, etc. Sarangadeva describes 
in the fourth chapter of the Sahgiia-Ratndkara, 
the classical forms and characteristics of the gitis 
or gdnas like mahgala (4.303), mahgaldcdra (4.297), 
dhavala (4,302), caryd (4.293), carcarl (4.29C), 
karana or klrti or kirtilahan (4.23), etc. In the 
fourteenth-fifteenth century, Vadu Chandidasa of 
Birbhum, Vidyapati, Umapatidhara and many 
other mystic Vaisnava poets composed padagitis 
in avahattha-bengali-maithili language. They 
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were sung with different ragas and talas, together 
with emotional sentiments and moods. Those 
padagitis fully imbibed the atmosphere and 
spirit of classical type of music. They were 
possessed of different music-parts {dhatus), metres 
{chandas), and three registers {sthanas). The 
provinces of Nepal and Trihuta were adjacent 
to Greater Bengal, and were influenced by the 
classical padagitis of Bengal. 

The fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D. was 
an epoch-making period. Sri Caitanya of 
Navadwip (1485-1533 A.D.) brought about a 
renaissance in the domain of music in Bengal. 
He promulgated the nama-kirtana, following the 
current types of carya and gitagovinda. He sung 

klrtana within closed doors in Srivasa’s house 

/ 

at Navadwip {Srivasa-ahgina) for the first time. 
The learned musicians Svarupa-Damodara, Ray 
Ramananda, Murari-Gupta, and other Vaisnava 
savants always accompanied him. Svarupa- 
Damodara was an expert in both the arts of 
playing mrdahga and classical music. From 
Krsnadasa’s Gitaprakasa (16th century A.D.) and 
Kavi-Narayana’s Sahgitasarani (16th-17th century 
A.D.), we come to know that Ray Ramananda 
was well versed in the science and grammar 
of classical music. Ray Ramananda was the 
court-poet of Prataprudra-Dev of Gajapati 
dynasty of Orissa, and both of them were 
devoted disciples of Sri Caitanya. 

The nama^kirtana was composed of different 
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names of Hari, the Lord of the universe : 

^harernama harernama, etc., but it was sung with 

pure classical ragas and talas. It has already 

been said that Sarahgadeva describes elaborately 

the karana-prabandhas, in the early thirteenth 

century, in connection with niryukta and 

aniryukta, and eight kinds suda-prabandha^gitis 

(vide SR.4.21-32). Sri Gaitanaya’s introduction 

of the ndma^kirtana or kirtana was supported by 

Swarupa-Damodara and Ray Ramananda, who 

were well versed in sdstric classical music. 

/ 

After Sri Caitanya, the Vaisnava savants 

like Thakur Narottama or Narottama-dasa 

_ / / 

Acarya Srinivasa and Syamananda or Duki 

Krsnadasa (1583 A.D.) brought about a new 

revival of the padakirtana in Bengal. Swami 

Haridasa lived at this time (end of the sixteenth 

and beginning of seventeenth century A.D., 

during the reign of the Moghul Emperors Akbar 

and Jehahgir) at Vrndavana. Swami Haridasa 

GoswamP® was a devout Vaisnava saint and 

* • 

founder of Haridasi or SakKi sect at Vrndavana. 

• • 

From F.S. Growse’s Archaelogical Account of 
Mathura (1883), we know that Swami Haridasa 


38. Some are inclined to call Swami Haridasa as 
Haridasa Dagur, but Haridasa Dagur was quite a different 
man from Swami Haridasa of Vrndavana. Again there is 
no genuine proof that Sw^i Haridasa, the music-teacher of 
Mian Tansen, was a musician of the dagarvani or dagurvani 
school. 
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composed many sakhis, cambolas, siddhantapadas, 
and dhruvapada type of songs in Vrjabuli 
language. Many other composers and musicians 
like Priyadasa, Dhruvadasa, Damodara-Swami, 
Dayaldasa, Vithal-Vipul, Biharidasa, and 
Rasikadasa were famous in Mathura and 
Vrndavana at that time. Some of them 
were contemporary to and many lived 
immediately after Sri Haridasa Swami or 
Swami Haridasa Goswami. It is said that 
Thakur Narottama, Acarya Srinivasa and Syama- 
nanda went to Vrndavana, and Narottama took 
systematic lessons in dhruvapada prabandha-gltis 
from some noted Vaisnava savants, for a long 
time. They came back to Bengal, finishing 
their studies in different sdstras and classical 
music. They brought with them a huge collection 
of Sanskrit manuscripts on different subjects, 
and it is most probable that there were some 
music manuscripts with them. But unfortunately 
the manuscripts were looted on the way to Gauda 

by the men of Raja Veerhambira (1538-1572) of 
Vana-Visnupur, Bankura. Some are of opinion 
that this fact is not historically correct, though 
it has been mentioned in the Kaviraja Krsndasa’s 
Caitanya-caritdmrta, Raja Veerhambira, it is 
said, was subsequently converted to Vaisnavism. 
The descendants of Veerhambira made Visnupur 
the seat of culture of classical music, in Bengal. 

After coming back from Vrndavana, the 
three scholar saints Narottama, Srinivasa and 
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Syamananda realized the greatness of nama- 
kirtana, introduced by Sri Caitanya. Narottama 
(sixteenth century A.D.) ushered the type of 
kirtana^ in the design of dhruvapada prahandha- 
giti. Govindadasa Cakarvurty ( 1583 A.D. ), 
Ray Basanta (1583 A.D.), Dvija Gahgaram, and 
others were also well versed in classical music. 
They represented the paddvali-kirtana {kirtigdna 
or kirtigdihd’-gdnd) with dldpa and ragas, showing 
the intricate playing of the microtones {hutis), 
tones {svaras), ancient scales {gramas), ascending 
of the seven notes (murcchanas), time-measures 
(talas), etc. Acarya Narahari Cakravurty or 
Ghanasyamadasa II gave a description of 
them, in the ninth chapter of his Bhaktiratndkara : 

(^) smfipn \ 

^ :|c :|c 

^ mm i 

* * * 4 £ 

5TRT ft: II 
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s?totT m I 

^“jnTT 3m: i 

sy^;g cTT^^ spsri^ I 
si?^ ^ 11^’ 

That is, (a) ‘they (singers) began to 
manifest the melody or raga with aldpa, repeatedly 
bowing down to all. The rdgas with rdgims, 
together with microtones, notes, scales and 
murcchands were vividly manifested. * * Narottama 
and his attendants began to propagate the 
nihaddha type of kirtana, in a very accomplished 
way. (b) The Master (Sri Caitanya) and his 
followers were endowed with many qualities. 
They were efficient in nrtya, gita and vddya 
(dancing, singing and ‘ drumming). * * The 
singers began to represent dldpa in various ways, 
according to its sdstric rules, and they were 
unparalleled. In this way they fully manifested 
the rdgas, together with microtones, notes, scale, 
murcchands, and rhythm, etc. They used gamaka 
(curving of the tune) and different rhythms in 
different prabandha type of songs. It was so 
beautiful and accomplished that even the 
Gandharvas were no match to them’. From 
this it is evident that kirtana or kirtana-prabandha- 
giti was classical in its type. 


39. Vide published by the Gaudiya-Math, p. 500. 
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It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the trend of thought, in some quarters, is 
to consider paddvali-kirtana as folk song or 
devotional bhajan, as distinct from classical 
type of music. This under-estimation occurs, 
in our opinion, for want of true perspective of the 
history of kirtana of Bengal. It has already been 
said that kirtana i.e. paddvali-kirtana of Bengal is a 
pure type of suda-prabandha-gdna of the post- 
Bharata classical desi music. Even the derivated 
and diminutive form of dhapa-kirtana^ devised 
and introduced by Madhusudan Kinnar or 
Madhu-Kan, owes its origin directly to classical 
prabandha-gdna. So all kinds of controversy 
regarding the purity and aristrocracy of 
paddvali-kirtana of Bengal, are therefore baseless. 

After Thakur Narottama, many of the 
learned Vaisnava savants enriched the treasures 
of the padagitis and padavdlhkirtana. The name of 
Ghanasyama-Narahari is worth mentioning in 
this connection. Narahari lived in the early 
eighteenth century A.D. Between the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries the classical music was 
cultured profusely all over Greater Bengal, and 
we get its genuine proof from the book Gitdprakdsa 
of Orissa. It is believed that Gitaprakdsa was 
composed by (Swami) Krsnadasa, probably in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, i.e. during the 
time of Ray Ramananda and Prataprudra-Dev 
or Prataprudra-Gajapati (1504-1582 A.D.). 

Harinarayana Suri, Gajapati Narayana-Deva, 
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and poet Narayana were mostly indebted to 
this book Gitaprakasa, Gajapati Narayana-Deva of 
Khemundi (a place in Southern Orissa) composed 
Sahgita-narayana, and it was writien, says K. C. 
Pattanaik, in the seventeenth century A.D. 
From the family chronology [krusinama] of the 
Khemundi Raj family, it is known that Gajapati 
Narayana-Deva belonged to it. Many other books 
on music were written at this time, and 
Gitaprakasa was certainly an inspiration to them. 
Narahari*s musical chapter in the Bhaktiratnakarai 
and his Sahgltasara-samgraha also prove the trend 
of classical music in the eighteenth century. 
Narahari learned dhruvapada from the noted 
Hindu and Muslim Ustads of that time. Bharata- 
candra Roy (probably 1703 A.D.), Kavirahjan 
Ramprasad Sen (probably 1720-1730 A.D.) of 
Halisahara, Ayodhya Goswain or Aju Goswain 
(contemporary to Ramprasad Sen), Ramanidhi 
Gupta or Nidhu Babu (probably 1741-1742 A.D.), 
and others were regarded as noted composers 
and musicians of that time. Different nibaddha- 
kavya-gitis, and specially pancali and other a/z- 
prahandha-gitis, with different intricate tdlas^ and 
dlapas were practised. They were mostly composed 
in French-Sanskrit mixed Bengali. It is said 
that Ramprasad Sen also cultured dhruvapada 
and classico-Bengali songs. The kheyal type 
of music was not so current at that time 
in Bengal. Ramprasad was a lover of tradi¬ 
tional classical music, and his songs were 
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appreciated by all classes of people, including 
the classicalists. 

Next to Ramprasad Sen, Ramanidhi Gupta 
(1741-1742—1838-1839 A.D.)^° created a new 

and novel type of tappa. In his early age he 
learned classic-Bengali songs from some native 
Ustads. At the age of 35 he went to Chapra 
district with a service, and there he mastered 
pure type of tappa from some Muslim Ustads. 
In his ripe age he came back to Calcutta, and 
composed hundreds of Bengali classical tappas^ 
which were new and novel in form, and unique 
in presentation. He created a new sensation 
and zeal amongst the lovers of classical music of 
Bengal, at that time. 

The history of the culture of classical music 
in Bengal became glorified with the advent of the 
Muslim Ustads from Delhi and Agra, who began 
to settle in Bengal, during 1759 to 1806 A.D., 
when Moghul Emperor Shah Alam II (former¬ 
ly Ali Gauhar) was on the throne of Delhi. 
Shah Alam was a man of weak personality, and 
when on the 12th August, 1765, he granted by 
a firman the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa to the East India Company, he became 
the titular Moghul Emperor living under the 
protection of the British. It was, therefore, 
impossible for him to carry on the musical 
legacy of his glorious predecessors. The noted 


40. Some ascribe the date 1741-1834 A.D. 
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Cakravurty, Dwarikanath, Krisnanath and Vrija- 
madhava were the students of Gadadhar 
Cakravurty. Ksetramohan Goswami, Jadu 
Bhatta, Kesavlal Cakravurty, Ramakesav, 
Dinabandhu and Anantalal Banerji, the father 
of Sahgitacarya Gopeswara Banerji, were the 
students of Ramasahkar Bhattacarya. All of 
them cultured the Seni style of dhruvapada. 
But gradually that style was replaced by the 
style of Sadarahga'*^ of Tansen School. But most 
of the musicians of Visnupur learned dhruvapada 
from the Ustdds of Gwalior, Rewa, Betiya, and 
other places of Rajputana and Bihar. Bengal 
was then regarded as a seat of culture of classical 
music. 

During the early nineteenth century, Cinsura, 
in the Hooghly district, was noted for its culture 
of classical music. Ustdd Man Khan came to 
Cinsura in 1806, and Ramcandra Seal took 
lessons on dhruvapada from him. He was an 


41. Sadaranga’s real name was Niyamat Khan, and 
‘sadarahga’ was the title, conferred upon him by Muhammed 
Shah. Niyamat Khan belonged to the Tanasen line, and 
was an expert in both dhruvapada and veend playing. 
Whatever may be the story, current about him, he 
composed many classical vilambita kheydl type of songs, 
on the pattern of the dhruvapada. He was really the 
man who made the kheydl type of music of India rich, 
aristrocratic and popular. Amir Khusrau and Sultan 
Hussain Shark! of Jaunpur created an impetus in the 
kheydl type of songs before Sadarahga or Niyamat Khan. 
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expert in both dhruvapada and kheyaU and so he 
taught his disciple Ramacandra both the types 
of music. Ramcandra Seal was the Dewan of 
Messrs Palmer & Go., and so he had to go 
to Mursidabad, from time to time. Mursidabad 
was then one of the seats of culture of classi¬ 
cal music. Bade Mian, Has-su-Khan, Hardu- 
Khan, Hira and Bul-bul were the famous 
musicians of that time. Ramacandra used to 
invite them to Cinsura, and thus he created 
an inspiration among the people of that place. 
He was acquainted with Krsnananda Vedavyasa, 
the well-known compiler of Rdga-kalpadruma. 
Maharaja Bharatcandra of Krsnanagar used to 
invite Ramacandra to his Durbar. Maharaja 
himself was very fond of classical music, and 
many Muslim Ustads were often invited in his 
Krsnanagar Durbar. Gopal Candra Pathak, Parana 
Mukherjee and Jaladhara Mukherji were the 
students of Ramacandra. Ramkrsna Pal, who 
mastered the khandarvani dhrupada^ and musicians 
like Ramakanai Mukherji and Gahga Narayana 
Chatterji were contemporaneous to Ramcandra 
Seal. 

It is said that kheyal (Hindusthani) was 
first introduced in Bengal, in the early nineteenth 
century. Kanailal Gakravurty and Madhavlal 
Gakravurty of Visnupur, (Bahkura) first learned 
kheyal from Mohammed Khan of Sadaranga’s 
desciple line, and they introduced this style in 
Visnupur. Raja Madan Mohan Singh was then 
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the ruler of Visnupur, and he encouraged them 
in the introduction of kheyal, together with 
dhruvapada. But there is a difference of opinion 
regarding the first introduction of kheydli in the 
soil of Bengal. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century 

A.D., Calcutta became one of the chief centres 

of the culture of classical music, Maharaja 

Jatindra Mohan Tagore and Maharaja Sir 

Sourindra Mohan Tagore of Jorasahko (Calcutta) 

were great patrons of classical music. Ksetra 

Mohan Goswami was appointed as a teacher of 

music in their palace. Peer Bux, the pakhoydjt 

of Visnupur also lived sometimes in Calcutta, 

and made some students. All the top-ranking 

Muslim and Hindu Ustads of that time were 

invited to the Tagore castle. The names of 

Maula-Bux of Baroda, Hanuman Dasji and 

Kanailal Dheri of Gaya may be mentioned 

among those, who were invited. Maula-Bux 

became the family teacher of the Tagores. 

/ — 

Srimati Prativa Devi, the wife of Ashutosa 
Coudhury and others became his students. Ustad 
Hanuman Dasji was an expert in both theory 
and practice of music, and he was very 
favourite to Sir S. M. Tagore. The name of his 

t ^ 

worthy son, Soniji is worth mentioning in this 
connection. Soniji was noted for the colourful 
playing of the Harmonium. 

Sir S. M. Tagore established the Sahgita- 
samaja, in CornwMlis Street, Calcutta, with the 
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the co-operation of some zemindars of Bengal, 
namely, Maharaja of Natore, Ashutos Coudhury, 
Manmatha Mitra, poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
and others. They provided many Muslim Ustads 
in their Samaj. Time to time jalsas (music 
functions) were arranged for giving scope and 
opportunity to the students and public at large. 
Sir S. M. Tagore wrote many valuable books 
on music, with the help of Ksetra Mohan 
Goswami, and others. Ksetra Mohan Goswami 
also wrote two noted books : Sahgitasara and 
Tantra-ksetra-dipika . 

At that time, Bengal had produced many 
talented Ustads of classical music. The renowned 
Jadu Bhatta of Visnupur mastered dhruvapada 
of Seni school, in his early age, from Gadadhara 
Cakravurty. In the opinion of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the renowned Jadu Bhatta’s dhruvapada 
was purely of khandarvani style. After¬ 
wards he went to the Durbar of Veercandra 
Manikya Bahadur of Tippera, and there he 

learned veena and rabab from Ustad Kasem Ali 

* 

Khan, a descendant of Mian Tansen. He also 
mastered surabahar and pakhaivaj, Jadu Bhatta 
came back to Calcutta, and was sometimes a 
music teacher in the Tagore family. 

Among other musicians of Visnupur, 
Anantalal Banerji, Kesavlal Cakravurty, 
Ramkesav and Dinabandhu Goswami were the 
students of Ramasahkara Bhattacarya. Rama- 
sahkara’s son Ramkesava was engaged as the 
14 
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music teacher in the house of Chatu Babu and 
Latu Babu, the renowned zeminders of Calcutta. 
Dinabandhu was an expert in dhruvapaday 
kheyal and thumri. His son Gahganarain Goswami 
was a finished musician, and he took service 
in the palace of the Maharaja of Mymensingh. 

Radhika Prasad Goswami first learned 
dhruvapada from Anantalal Banerji, and then 
he went to the Durbar of Maharaja Ananda 
Kisore of Betiya. Maharaja Ananda Kisore 
was a passionate lover of classical music. He 
mastered dhruvapada from Muslim Ustads^ and 
composed many songs of great aesthetic and 
poetical value. The name of Naval Kisore 
should be mentioned in this connection. 
Maharaja Ananda Kisore had a number of 
noted students, and among them were : 
Sivanarayana Misra, Guruprasad Misra and 
others. Radhika Prasad Goswami also learned 
dhruvapada and kheyal from them. Radhika 
Prasad’s father Jagatcand Goswami was a 
renowned mrdahga player. 

The name of Aghore Nath Cakravurty 
of Harinabhi {24 parganas) and Varna Caran 
Banerji of Behala are worth mentioning. Aghore 
Nath Cakravurty learned dhruvapada from 
Ustad Ali-Bux and Ustad Daulat Khan of 
Punjab. He also mastered kheyal and classico- 
Bengali songs. 

Ustad Rasul-Bux first came as a Durbar 
musician at the Krsnagar Rajbati. Afterwards 
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he was appointed as a music teacher in the 
house of Ramadas Goswami, zemindar of 
Serampore, Hooghly. Ramadas Goswami learned 
dhruvapada first from Rasul-Bux, and then from 
Ustad Ujir-Khah and Yu-suf-Khan. Harinarayana 
Mukherji of Banaras and Nemai Charan Ghosal 
of Serampore were the students of Ramadas 
Goswami. Harinarayana Mukherji afterwards 
learned dhruvapadas from other Hindu and 
Muslim UstMas of that time. 

Besides Calcutta, Mymensingh was a seat of 
culture of classical music. Maharaja Suryakanta 
Acarya, zemindar of Mymensingh, used to invite 
all the noted Muslim Ustads, who happened 
to come to Calcutta. He was a lover and 
patron of classical music. After him, the name 
of Jagat Kisore Acarya of Muktagacha is worth 
mentioning. He also preserved the traditional 
culture of classical music in the Mymensingh 
District. 

The name of Harendra Kisore Roycoudhury 
of Ramgopalpur should be mentioned in this 
connection. He was a noted tabal player. 
He mastered tabal first from Prasanna Kumar 
Banik of Dacca, and then from Maulavi-Ram 
of Banaras. Assam-Gouripore was a seat of 
culture of classical music, during the time of 
zemindar, Prabhat Chandra Barua. Dacca was 
also a chief centre, and the name of Banik 
and Basak families are specially worth mentioning 
in this connection. Bhagavan Das was a great 
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sethl of Dacca. During the Jhulan festival, 
renowned Hindu and Muslim Ustads were 
invited to Dacca every year, and used to give 
demonstrations of classical music in different 
temples. The Nawab of Dacca was a patron 
of classical music. 

Babu Sarada Prasanna Mukherji, zeminder 
of Gobardahga was a lover of classical music. 
Gopal Candra Pathak of Cinsura used to visit 
him. The celebrated tabal players Taraprasad 
Roy and Golam Abbas were engaged in the 
Gobardahga Rajbati. Sarada Prasanna Mukherji 
used to invite many Ustads to Gobardahga house, 
and created an atmosphere for the culture of 
highway music. Girija Babu of that place was 
a famous player of surbahdr. 

Jayakrsna Mukherji, zemindar ofUttarpara 
was a patron of classical music. Lalgola was 
another notable centre. Under the patronage 
of Raja Rao Jagadindra Narayan Ray-Bahadur, 
many musicians had opportunity of getting 
training in classical music. The encyclopaedic 
work Ragakalpadruma by Krsnananda Vyasa was 
published under his patronage. Krsnanandaji 
got the inspiration of compiling this voluminous 
book, from the compilation of the monumental 

i 

Bengali dictionary Sabdakalpadruma, under the 
patronage and inspiration of Raja Radhakanta 
Dev-Bahadur of Sovabazar, Calcutta. 

Natore Raj palace was a centre of culture 
of classical music, Maharaja Jagadindra Nath 
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Roy of Natore was a famous Pakhawaj player, 
and he invited from time to time, many of 
the Muslim and Hindu Ustads in his Natore 
palace. His worthy descendants have also 
preserved their family tradition. Maharaja 
Jogindra Nath Roy and his worthy sons are also 
the lovers of music. 

Agartala was a seat of culture of music. 
Raja Beer-Vikram Bahadur was very devoted 
to classical music. Ustad Enayet Khan, Ustad 
Alauddin Khan, Ajim-Bux {Tabalid), Syam Pande, 
Mazid Khan and other Ustads used to visit 
Agartala from time to time, and created an 
interest for classical music among the inha¬ 
bitants there. 

The name of Comilla (Tipperah) may also 
be noted in this connection. In 1919, Harihar 
Roy established a Sahgita-Vidydpith at Comilla. 
Comilla is also famous for its flute. The 
names of Birendra Narayana and Gopendra 
Narayana can be mentioned, who are experts 
in reproducing classical rdgas through flute. 
The name of the famous flute player Pannalal 
Ghosh can also be mentioned in this connection. 

Now let us give a short sketch of trends 
of classical music in Bengal in the twentieth 
century. Sir Jatindra Mohan Tagore and Sir 
Sourindra Mohan Tagore had already opened the 
fountainhead of classical music in Calcutta, and 
Maharsi Devendra Nath Tagore, Hemendranath, 
Somendranath, Jyotirindranath, Satyendranath, 
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Dvijendranath, Rabindranath, Dinendranatli 
and others kept that fountain flowing in its 
pristine glory. Visnu Cakravurty, Ramapati 
Banerji, Raj Candra Roy^ of Santipur, including 
Jadu Bhatta and others were the music teachers 
of the Tagores. The Tagore house was 
mostly influenced by the musicians of Visnupur. 
The Muslim Ustads of the Seni school had 
already settled in different parts of Bengal. 
From the beginning of the twentieth century 
upto 1945, we find that various schools and 
institutions of Hindusthani classical music were 
established in different parts of Bengal. Besides 
the classical type of music, Bengal produced 
different types of classico-folk and folk music. The 
names of haul, bhatiyall, jari, sarif gambhtra, kavi- 
gana, half-akhdai) tarja^ etc. are worth recording. 

The music consciousness of Bengal is 
becoming more and more sensitive and cons¬ 
tructive. Research works in the field of theory 
and history of music are developing day by day. 
Books on music and musical instruments with 
critical notes and notations are coming out in 
numbers. The future prospect of Bengal in 
musical sphere is undoubtedly bright and glorious. 

II 

Now let us draw an outline of the picture of music 
literature of Bengal, along with some of the 
important non-musical books, which furnish us 
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with music materials. We shall divide our 
subject of survey into two groups ‘A’ and ‘B’, 
of which will represent the first-hand music 
literature, and ‘B’ the non-musical books, supply¬ 
ing materials of music. It is needless to 
mention that by music literature of Bengal we 
mean to say the music literature of undivided 
Greater Bengal, which was the glory of Indian 
dominian. 


A 

The firsthand music literature of Bengal 

1 . NAtHAGITIS : They were written by Goraksa- 
nath, Couranginath, Minanath and others. 
They were written mostly during the rule 
of the Pala Dynasty from eighth-nineth 
century A.D. All the gitis are in avahattha- 
doha form, and can be regarded as the 
prabandha^ganas like later caryagitis. The 
following Bengali literature of the nathagitis 
are available. MM. Haraprasad Sastri says 
about the Nathism : ‘‘But there were other 
forms of religions which the Buddhist 
community absorbed within itself. One of 
these is the Platha^marga or Nathism. * * 
Thus the Nathism of Matsyendra arose 
outside Buddhism, but it was at last absorbed 
into it. On the other hand, Ramana Vajra 
was a Buddhist of the Vajrayana school, 
but when he became a Natha, he became 
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Goraksanatli, and was regarded as a heretic 
by Buddhists, so Goraksa’s Nathism was 
originally within Buddhism, but it was not 
incorporated into it”. It is evident that 
the songs of the Natha-Yogis {natha-^gitis) 
were no other than the gathas or ganas 
of the Buddhists, though the religious and 
spiritual practices of the Natha Yogis were 
different from the Vajrayani Buddhists, to 
some extent. 

(a) Alanikcandrer Gana —Collected by Sir George 
A. Grierson (vide Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1874). 

(b) Arinacetana —\Vritten by Syamadas Sen. 

(c) Govindacandra-Gita —Written by Durlav 
Mullick: 

(d) Gorahavijaya —WYitten by Fayzullah. 

(e) Alainamatir Gana or Gopicandrer Pahcali — 
^Vritten by Bhavani Das. 

(f) Gopicandrer Gana —Written by Visveswara 
Bhattacarya. 

{g) Gopicandrer Sanyasa —AWitten by Sukkur 
Mohammed, Dacca, 1332 B.S. 

2. CARYAPADAS—Written by Savari-pa, Kanu- 
pa, Hadi-pa, Lui-pa, Viru-pa, Saraha and 
others. Eighty-four Sahajiya or Vajrayani 
Buddhist Acaryas composed and collected 
the padas or ganas, during 950-1200 A.D. The 
actual language of the carya and vajra padas 
was gaiida-vahga or sauraseni-apabhrama. 
They were collected and published in book 
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forms, namely : ( a ) Bauddha~gana~O^Doha 
by MM. Haraprasad Sastri (published by 
the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta) ; 
(2) Carydpada by Prof. Manindranath Basu 
(published by the University of Calcutta) ; 
(c) CarydpQjda (Eng.), edited by Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi ( published by the Calcutta 
University) ; ( d ) Carydpada^ edited by 

Dr. Sukumar Sen ; (e) Caryapada, edited by 
Dr. Sasibhusan Dasgupta ; (f) Vahga-Sdhityer- 
Kathd by Dr. H. Sahidullah, etc. 

Nearly six hundred years before the advent 
of Sri Caitanya (1485-1533 A.D.), the Bauddha 
Siddhacaryas used to compose the padas {gdnas)^ 
and sang them with various classical ragas^ talas 
and dhdtus. The names of the ragas were : 
patamanjarh gahddy aru {mdru ?), gunjari {gurjari ?), 
devakrii desakha {devasakha), bhairaviy kafrioda, 
dhdnasi {dhdnasri)^ rdmakri^ varddii swan [sdvari or 
srdveri)i malldri, mdlasi {mdlasrVji maldddi (?), kahnu- 
gunjari ( kdhnu~gurjari ? ), vahgdla or vdhgdldf etc. 

The Bauddha Sanyasins composed many 
gdthds, and their compositions {sdhitya) were known 
as the gdthd-bhdsd. Some are of opinion that the 
language of the caryd and vajra gitis were mixed 
Sanskrit. Some differ from it. In the DakarnavUi 
we get the names of the seventy-six Siddhacaryas, 
out of eighty-four. They were known as the 
Siddhas of Tibet. They were, in truth, Bauddha 
Sahajiyas, and they came from different parts 
of India, irrespective of caste and creed. It is 
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said that the natha-dharma was a part of Buddhist 
religion. It has already been said that Natha- 
caryas composed many padas, i.e. ganas with 
different rdgas and talas. 

The word ^carya connotes the idea of 

behaviour {acarana). The woi;ds tapascarya, 

natacarya^ etc. evolved from it. The male and 

female Buddhist mendicants composed the carya 

and vajra gitis, as part and parcel of their religious 

and spiritual practices. In the Vedic period, 

we come across the gdtha-ndrasamsls, which were 

similarly sung by the side of the sacrificial 

altars. In different religious functions, the carya 

and vajra gathas were sung. They were mainly 

sung in the Tantric, tnaridala-cakra of the 

Buddhist monks, of the Vajrayani sect. It is 

said that the mandala-cakra was similar to the 

• * 

yogini<akra of the Hindu or Brahmanya Tantra. 
In the maridala-cakrai Vajradhara-Heruka was 
entertained by the carya and vajra gitis, though 
carya was different from vajra giti^ to some 
extent, in their forms and applications. The 
carya was generally composed of four (complete) 
parts {dhatus), and the word ^dhruvapada was 
mentioned in either the third or fourth part. 
Sometimes it was mentioned in the second part. 

The object of the carya and vajra gitis was 
to attain the ^mahasukhd (greatest happiness and 
bliss), in the state of Sahaja. Advayavajra and 
Munidatta say in their commentaries that, as 
the language of the carya and vajra gitis used 
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to connote double meaning, it was known as 
the sandhya-bhasa, or sandhya-^sahketa, or sandya- 
vacana, which means the mystic and code 
language. As for example, the commentators say : 

; (b) * * ; (c) 

Siddha Darika mentions the 
musical instruments like veena and venu : 

m m 

From this, it is evident that veend, venu and 

mrdahga accompanied the caryd and vajra gif is 

of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas. 

/ 

Sarahgadeva and Vehkatamakhi are of 
opinion that caryd and rdhadl types were included 
in the category of the viprakirria prabandha-gitiy 
and its jdti was tdrdvali. Kallinath elaborately 
deals with the structure and application of 
the caryd^prabandha-gdnay in his commentary 
Kaldnidhiy on the Sangita-Ratnakara. Now, the 
correct forms of the rdgas, that were used in 
the caryd and vajra gttis, can be determined by 
the melodic patterns or the forms of the rdgas, 
that are depicted in the Rdgatarahgbii by Locana- 
Kavi, the Sahgita-pdrijdta by Pandit Ahobala, and 
the Hrdayakautuka by Hrdayanarayana-deva of 
the 16th-17th century A.D. . It should be 
remembered that the standard scale, that was 
current during tenth-twelfth century A.D., has 
no^v been altogether changed. 
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3. DOHAKOSA : Written by Acarya Sarah. 
Three Dohakosas are available, and they were 
composed in 1100-1150 A.D., in different 
metres like prakrhavahattha, coupadi, paddhadi, 
etc. They were sung in pure classical 
ragas (vide Bauddha~gana 0 Doha, by MM. 
H.P. Sastri). 

4. DASAVATARA-CARITA : Written by Kse- 
mendra. He probably flourished before 
1200 A.D. Kavi Jayadeva was much 
influenced by this book. 

5. GiTAGOVIXDA : ^Vritten by Thakur Jayadeva 
of Kenduvilva, Birbhum. It was composed 

in the early 1200 A.D. Pujari Goswami, 

^ / 

Rana Kumbha, Sankara-Misra, Cerukuri 
Laksmindhara, Probodananda Sarasvati 
(published by Haridasa Das), and others 
wrote commentaries on it, and have thrown 
light on the music portion. Besides, we 
find the mention of the following commen¬ 
taries : Anupodaya by Anup Singha, Gahga by 
Krsnadatta, Gitagovinda-tilokottama by Hrdaya- 
bharana, Gitagovinda-prabodha by Ramakanta, 
Madhuri by Ranganath, Tattvadipikd by Rama 
Roy, Dipikd by Gopala, Padadyotanika 
by Narayana-bhatta, Pada^bhdvariha^ 

* i 

candrikd by Srikanta-Misra, Paddbhinaya- 
manjarl by Vasudeva Vacasundara, Prakasa- 
kaurnudi by Kaviraja Candidasa, Bhava- 
bhdviiii by Udayanacarya, Ratnamdld by 
Kamalakara, Rasa^kadamva-kallolini bv 
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Now, let US see how the ragaSi current during 
the time of Jayadeva (early 1200 A.D.), can be 
deciphered for their use, in the present time. 

We know that the basic standard scale 
{siiddha-thata) of the ancient time was quite 
different from that of the present Hindusthani 
system. According to Madhava-Vidyaranya 
(14th-15th century A.D.), the basic ragas were 
15, but Pandit Ramamatya (1550 A.D.) accepts 
20 basic scales. Both of them take mukhari as 
the standard scale [suddha thata) : 

I^ 3?T%ITP I The meladic form of the rnukhari 
was : ‘sa ri ga ma pa dha ni’, which coincides 
with modern kaphti to some extent. Pandit 
Somanath (1609 A.D.) says : 

The word ^mukha means prime, and 
therefore, mukhari connotes the idea of prime 
raga. But, according to Locana-kavi (17th 
century A.D.), the standard scale bhairavi is 
possessed of all the sharp notes : 

and it corresponds to : ‘sa 
ri ga ma pa dha ni / sa* of the present Hindu- 
sthani system of music. According to Locana- 
kavi, the melodic forms of the basic ragas are : 

1. Bhairavi^ sa, ri. ga (flat), ma, pa, dha, ni 
(flat). 

2. Todi^% 2 Li ri (flat), ga (flat), ma, pa, dha 
(flat), ni (flat). 

3. Gauri — sdi, ri (flat), ga, ma, pa, dha (flat), ni. 

4. Karriata = sa., ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni (flat). 

5. Kedara-=sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
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6. I7nana = sdii ri, ga, ma {twra)^ pa, dha, ni. 

7. Sarahga ^ S2Li ri, ga, ma {tivra), pa, ni (flat) 
ni. 

8. Megha = s2i, ri, ga, ma, pa, ni (flat), ni. 

9. Purvi = sa., ri, ga, ma {iivra), pa, ni (flat) ni. 

10. Dhanam = SdLy ri (flat), ga, ma [tivra), pa, 
dha, (flat), ni. 

11. Mukhan = sa, ri, ma (flat), ma, pa, dha (flat), 
ni (flat). 

12. Dipaka — Xio definition has been given by 
Locana. 

Regarding gauriy Pandit Ahobala says that the 
rdga is possessed of ri and dha (flat), and ga 
and ni (sharp) ; it is penta-heptatonic, and the 
melodic form of it is like that of the Tarahgini of 
Locana. The ancient form of the gaun coincides 
with that of the present form of bhairavi (North), 
and mdydmalavagaula (South). Regarding the 
ragdi gundakn, or gunakri, or gunakirz, Pandit 
Ahobala says that it is possessed of ri and dha 
(flat), with ga and ni (dropped), and, therefore, 
it is penta-pentatonic. Sometimes gunakri is 
known as hexatonic. Regarding the rdga-, rdmakrt, 
or rdmakirt, or rdmakeli, Ahobala says that it 
is possessed of ri (flat), ga (sharp), ma (more 
sharp or twra), dha (flat), and ni (sharp), and 
ma and ni are dropped in the ascent. 

Regarding the rdga, dhanydsikd, dhdnasri, or 
dhdnasi. Pandit Somanath says that the rdga is 
penta-heptatonic, and is possessed of ga (flat), 
ma {twra), and ni (flat), and, therefore, its 
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melodic form is sa, ri ga (flat)) ma {tlvra), 
pa, (dha), ni (flat) / sa. Locana also accepts 
this form, and it is included in the dhanasri- 
mela. According to Somanath it is included 
in the snraga-mela, and its ri and dha are left 
out in the ascent. Regarding the ragay dsavari, 
Pandit Ahobala says that it is pentatonic in 
the ascent (ga being dropped), and heptatonic 
in the descent. The melodic form of the asavan 

o 

is therefore : sa, ri, ma, pa, dha (flat) / sa— 

« 

sa, ni (flat), dha (flat), pa, ma, ga (flat), ri 
/sa. The raga, saverl (also sravert), says Ahobala, 
is included in the bhairavl~me!a, and, therefore, 

its melodic form is : sa, ri (flat), ga, ma, pa, 

• • 

dha (flat) sa—sa, ni, dha (flat), pa ma, ga, ri 
(flat) /sa. Regarding the raga, bhupali (or bhupala), 
Ahobala says that it is the raga of the morning, 
its ascent and descent are : sa, ri (flat) ga, pa, 

o o 

dha (flat), sa—sa dha (flat), pa, ga, ri (flat), 
sa. Pandit Ramamatya differs from Pandit 
Ahobala and says that the ascent and the descent 
of the bhupMl is : sa, ri, ga (flat), pa, dha (flat)— 

sa dha (fiat), pa, ga (flat), ri/sa. Regarding 

the raga, gurjari, Pundarika Viththala says that 

it is included in the malava-gauda-mela, which 

coincides with the raga, bhairavt of the modern 

system, and, therefore, its melodic form is : sa, 

* 

ri (flat), ga, ma, pa, dha (flat), ni—sa, ni, dha, 
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(flat), pa, ma, ga, ri (flat) ^ sa. Pandit Somanath 
is of the same opinion. Locana-kavi includes 
the gurjari in the gauri-mela, and its melodic 
form is like that of the modern bhairavi-thata . 

• m 

Pandit Ahobala describes mallara in two 

• m 

different ways : one, mallara (ga and ni dropped), 
and the other, mallari of the gauri-mela. The 
modern form of the mallari is, therefore, sa, ri 
(flat), ma, pa, dha (flat)—sa (of the high octave), 
dha (flat), pa, ma, ga, ri (flat) / sa. Again the 
ancient melodic form of nata or nata or nattay 
according to Ramamatya, Pundarika and 
Somanath, is : sa, ri (=* ga, possessed of three 
microtonal units = ga-flat), ma = ga-sharp), 

ma {suddha), pa, ni, sa (of the high octave 
and laghu), which corresponds to the present 
Hindusthani form : sa, ga (flat), ga (sharp), 
ma, pa, ni (flat) and sa (of the high octave). 

Let me mention the learned article on 
Gitagovinder Gita (Beng.) by my scholarly friend, 
Sri Suresh Chandra Chakravurty, Sahgitasastri, 
to make the matter clear. He is also of opinion 
that the melodic forms of the ragas have consi¬ 
derably been changed, and they should be 
carefully represented according to the forms, 
current in the present Hindusthani system of 
music. He investigates into ragas as follows : 

1. Gurjari : According to Locana or 
Hrdayanarayana, it is included in the gauru 
samsthana, that coincides with the modern 
Bhairava’^thata, possessed of rsabha and dhaivata 
15 
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flat. Hrdanarayana represents the meladic form 
of the raga^ gurjari^ in his Hrdaya^kautuka^ as 

sa, ga, pa, dha (flat), sa/sa, dha (flat), pa, ga, 
re (flat)/sa. 

2. Desa^varadi : Locana and Hrdayanarayana 
have not mentioned about this raga. We think 
that varadi and vardtt are one and the same 

m 

rdga, Matahga (5th-7th century) and Parsvadeva 
(9th-11th century) have described different types 

of the vardti in their works. Pandit Somanath 

• » 

(1609 A.D.) has given the meladic form of the 
suddha-vardti as : sa, re (flat), ga (flat), ma 
{tivra)i pa, dha (flat), ni. But the meladic form 
of the desa-varadt or desa-vardti is different from 
that of the suddha-vardti, to some extent. 

3. Vasanta : Locana includes this rdga in the 
gruri-samsthdna. Hrdayanarayana gives the meladic 

• o • 

form of the vasanta as ; sa, ma, sa, ni, sa/ni, dha 
(flat), pa, ma, ga, ri (flat) / sa. 

4. Rdmakri or Rdmakiri : It is included in 
the bhairava-samsthdna, and Hrdayanarayana 
represents the meladic form of this rdga as: 

sa, ga, pa, dha (flat), sa/ni, dha (flat), pa, ga, 
ma, ga, ri (flat), / sa. 

5. Mdlava-gauda : It is included in the 
bhairava-samsthdna, Mdlava-gauda and mdlava-gaula 
are the same rdga. 

6. Karndta : According to Locana ‘ni* is 
flat and all other notes are sharp. It coincides 
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with the modern raga khambaj. Hrdayanarayana 
represents the meladic form of this raga as : 
sa, ga, ma, ma, ga, re, sa/ni, sa, ri, sa ; ri, ga? 
ri, sa/sa, sa, sa, sa, ri, sa, ni, sa, sa, sa, re, 
sa/ni (flat), dha, pa, ma, ma, ma, pa, ma, pa, 

o 

dha, ni (flat) sa ; dha, ni (flat), pa, ma, ma? 
ga, ri / sa. 

7. Desakha : It is the raga of the megha- 
sarhsthana, and it appeared before as the modern 
form of the vrndavam^sarahga, though the note 
gandhdra is used in it. In the Hrdayakautuka, 
it has been depicted as : sa, ri, ma, pa, ma, 

o 

sa / ni (flat) pa ma/pa, ri, ga, ma, ri / sa. 

8. Gondakrt or gondakirt : It is the raga of 
the gauri-samsthdna. In the Kautuka^ it has been 
depicted as : sa, ri (flat) ; ri (flat), ma ; ma, 

• o o 

pa ; pa, sa, sa, sa, ni, dha (flat), pa, ma, ma, ri 
(flat), sa, sa ; ri (flat), ma, ri (flat), sa. If the 
note, nisada is left out, the form of the raga 
appears as the modern gunakiri, 

9. Mdlava : It is included in the gauru 
samsthdna, which coincides with the modern 
bhairava. In the Kautuka, it has been depicted 

O O o 

as : sa, ga, ma, dha (flat), pa, sa/ri (flat), sa, ni, 
dha (flat), pa/sa, ma, ga ri (flat), sa, ni / sa. 

10. Bhairavi : It is included in the bhairavt- 
samasthanay that coincides with the modern form 
of the kdphi raga or thata, to some extent. 

11. VarM : It has not been nxentioned in 
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the Ragatarangini, In the Sahgita-parijata, there 

are various types of varadi (we have already 

said that varadi and varati are the same 

« 

raga). 

12. Vibhdsa : It is included in the bkairava- 
samsthdna. In the Hrdajakautuka, it has been 

depicted as : pa, dha ( flat), ni, sa / ni, dha 
(flat), pa, ma, ga, ri ( flat ), sa. In the 
Hrdaya-prakdsa, it is mentioned as : sa, ga, 

o 

pa, dha ( flat), sa / dha ( flat), pa, ga, ri 
(flat), ga, ri (flat), sa. 

13. Keddra : Its meladic form is similar to 
that of the modern vUdvala, possessed of all 
the sharp notes. 

In this way, all the forms of the rdgas, used 
in the caryd, vajra and gitagovinda-padagdnaf 
can be determined, and it is not an impossible 
task. 

Regarding the tdlas^ given in the Gitagovinda, 
the commentators of the later period difine 
them as follows, 

1. Rupaka : (a) Pujarl Goswami defines it as ; 

(b) Prabodananda Sarasvati defines it as : 

2. Tati : (a) Pujari Goswami defines it as: 
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(b) Prabodhananda defines it as : 55^ 

I Sarangadeva mentions about the 
yatilagna-tala which is composed of 

3. Ekatatali : (a) Pujari Gowami defines it 

as : | (b) Prabo¬ 

dhananda defines it as : 

I 

3^5^ ^R4d4H^#>: I 

^3^51 jftdiT^wraT Ii 

Pabodhananda divides ekatall into three, 

/ 

khanda, lalita, and kokilapriya, Sarangadeva 
defines ekatall as 5^ r5«hfiif««hi | 

4. Nihsara : Pujari Goswami defines it as : 

|d5?5!rl I 

5. Astatali : (a) Pujari Goswami defines it as : 

^rgi^ 55^% | (b) Prabodha¬ 

nanda defines it as : 

>oo >o 

sHnfSHi I 
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Besides them, Prabodhananda also describes 
the tUas, mantha and pratimantha. He says, 

(a) ^ ^ 1 

(b) The pratimantha is of four kinds, sannipatai 
kanduka^ surahga, and khanda, 

(a) Sannipata | 

(b) Kanduka = 55^15^ \ 

(c) Surahga = t|Tq. I 

(d) Khanda = ^1^ ^ ;rr^ 1 

Sarahgadeva describes both mantha and prati^ 
mantha^ in his Sangita-Ratnakra (Ch.V). 

Rana Kumbha or Kumbhakarna of Mewar 
{Medapata) wrote the commentary, Rasikapriya in 
1433-1468 A.D., on the Gitagobinda, The name of 
the commentary, Rasikapriya is also known as the 
Sahglta^mimahsa. He mentioned in his commentary 
the name of King Hammira, the grand-father of 
his grand-father, who wrote the Sahagtta-srhgara^ 
hara in 1283-1364 A.D. It is interesting to note 
that Rana Kumbha mentioned the names of the 
ragas and the talaSi which are quite different from 
those, mentioned by Thakur Jayadeva, in his 
Gitagovinda. It is probable that he mentioned the 
ragas and the talas which were used in the pada- 
ganas of the Gitagovinda, during his time. But 
they are not consistent with those of the Gita~ 
govinda. As for example. 
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As mentioned in the 
Gitagoviada 


Raga 

Tala 

malava>gauda 

... rupaka 

gurjari 

... nihsara 

• 

vasanta 

... y ati 

gurjari 

... yati 

gurjari 

... yati 

kamata 

* 

... cakatali 

de^'varadi 

♦ 

... rupaka 

gunakari 

rupaka 

malava 

... yati 

bhairavi 

... yati 

de^-varadi 

• 

... astatali 

a » 


As mentioned by Rana Kumbha 
according to his book, Sahgitarqja 


Raga 


Tala 

malava 

« « V 

adi 

laliia 

• « • 

Mi 

lalita 

« # « 

i hampa 

bhairava 

ft • • 

yati 

gandakrti 

ft • » 

pratimantha 

malasri 

• • « 

nihsara 

ft 

kedara 

ft ft ft 

nihsara 

ft 

malavagauda 

ft ft ft 

adda 

sthanagauda 

ft ft ft 

yati 

megha*raga 

ft ft ft 

yati 

Instead of 

definite 

ragas and 


talas, 18 ragas from the Sahgitaraja 
have been mentioned, and they 
are : tnadhyamadiy lalitOy vasantoy 
varatikcy etc. It is not definite 
whether he meant to use all these 
ragas separately. 


Again, in the eleventh sarga (chapt.), 20th pra^ 
bandha, he mentioned some talas, and in the same 
sarga, 2lst prabandha, 17 ragas and many classical 
talas, including the talas of the padavali^ktrtana 
like triputa, vijayananda, jayasri, karpata^vahgala, 
marutakrti, etc. Now, it is a matter of controversy 
whether Rana Kumbha, the authority on music, 
dance and drama, of the 15th century A.D., 
deviated in his method of interpretation of the 
ragas and talas, from the traditional line of the 
Gitagovinda, It seems to be a deviation. 
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6. VARNA-RATNAKARA : In the introduction 
to the book Varna-ratnakara^ Dr, S. K. 
Chatterji says : ‘The Varna^ratnakara is the 
oldest work in the Maithili language of 
North Bihar so far known, and it goes 
back to the 1st half, perhaps to the 1st 
quarter, of the fourteenth century. * * and 

we know from it that the MS. was written 
in the year 388 of the La Sain era which 
is still current in Mithila : this corresponds 
to 1507 A.C., the La Sain having commen¬ 
ced from 1119 A.C’. 

The book was written by Jyotirisvara-Kavi- 
sekharacarya or Jyotisvara Thakkura. His father’s 
name was Dhiresvara and that of grandfather, 
Ramesvara. He wrote two other books, Dhurtta^ 
samagama and Panca-sayaka, He was a high court 
official, a Vedic priest and a scholar of philo¬ 
sophy also. He was also a votary of Siva, 
and an expert musician besides. He was in 
the court of a King of the Karnata dynasty, who 
defeated a Muhammadan invader (Suratrana— 
Sultan). The name of the king was Harasirhha- 
deva or Harisimha-deva. Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
says that from Vidyapati’s Purusa^pariksa, ‘we get 
in the section under the rubric W 
in Chapter III of the book, there is given a 
story of a singer from Mithila (Tirabhukti) 
called Kalanidhi, who went to the court of 
King Udayasirhha of Goraksa-nagara, # ♦ 

♦ . The story gives a good sidelight into the 
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accomplishments of Harisirhha : that music and 
singing were well patronised in his court we 
can easily infer from the fact of Jyotirisvara 
taking pains to vaunt his accomplishment in it 
in the Pdhca-sayaka and the Dhurtta-samagama, 
and from the elaborate accounts of the musicians 
and singers with their corteges which we find 
in the V.R.’ 

The sixth kallola of the Varna-ratnakara has 
dealt with the gentle arts of poetry, music, 
musical instruments, and dancing. Dr. Chatterji 
says : ‘The Vidyavanta, a professional singer and 
music-master, a person who is commonly known 
as a Kalavanta or Kalawat at the present day, 
is described, and his state and his training are 
scarcely inferior to that of the more exalted 
Bhata. In this connection the names of the ragasy 
of the srutis, as well as the 7 kinds of gayana-dosa 
or defects of singers, and the 14 kinds of 
dosa^ or defects in singing are mentioned’. In the 
pages 47-48 of the PT2., are described seven notes, 
sadja<i etc. four music parts or dhatus of the varria, 
eighteen jatirdgasy names of the microtones or 
srutis of the gramas (scales), gramaragasy ragahgaSi 
upahgas, and deB ragas like madhymadi, malavay 
malldray mallaru megha^ manasi (rndlasi«malasrt ?) 
mutuki, dest, dipaka, desdksi, devakari, vasantay 
vahgdla, vayaravarn, valdra, vardli, kdmoda, karndtay 
kahthaddha-hkairava, bhairavi, patamanjari, trdria, 
gundgara, gunagarl, gdndhdra, gunjari, iiarita, pancamay 
hindola, ramakari, andhdriy ndtay cosasdra, sriy 
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savari, sahkardbharana, etc. These rdgas can be 
presented, by changing the ancient standard 
scale into the present one {vildvala). After music, 
comes dancing, and there are three sections, 
describing or enumerating the various kinds of 
dancing : nrtta~varnanai pdtra-nrtta^varnana, and 
prerana-nrtta-varnana. The 10 qualifications of the 
drum-player {muraji) are mentioned, also the 12 
kinds of drum-music {muraja-vddya), the time-beats 
{tdla)i 10 rasas, 30 vybhicdri-bhdvas or opposed 
sentiment, and so forth. 

The book has been edited by Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee, M.A.,D.Lit.,F.R.A.S.B., and 
Babua Misra, Jyotisa-tirtha, Jyotisacarya, and 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, in 1940. 

7. RAGATARANGINi : Written by Kavi-Locana 

Pandit. This book was written in the middle 
• ♦ 

of the seventeenth century A.D. Locana 
mentions in his Tarahgini that the writing 
of the book was finished in 1082 of the 
Saka era {hhujavasu~dasamitra~saka), corres¬ 
ponds to roughly 1160 A.D. But this is not 
correct. Hrdayanarayana also utilized 
Locana’s Tarahgini, when he worte his 
Hrdayaprakdsa and Hrdayakautuka, the time of 
which is assigned to 1660 A.D. Pandit 
V. N. Bhatkhande fixes the date of the 
Tarahgini somewhere before Hrdaynarayana. 
He mentions that a genuine manuscript of 
the Rdgatarahgim had been found in Bombay, 
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and it was quite different from the book 
published from Dvarbhahga (Dvara-Vanga). 
The Ragatarahgini admits 12 sarhsthanas or 
melas, and they are : bhairavi, todi, gaurti 
karndfa, keddra, imariy sdrahga, megha, dhanasri, 
purvi, mukhdri (it is different from the mukhdrl 
of Vidyaranya, of the 14th-15th century)? and 
dipaka. Its standard pure scale is similar 
to the kdphi^mela of the modern Hindusthani 
system? to some extent. 

8. RAGA-SANGiTA-SAMGRAHA : Written by 
Locana Pandit. This encyclopaedic book on 
music was compiled after Rdgatarahgini. But 
it is not available. This work seems to be a 



great collection of different systems of music 
of India. Locana mentions: ^etesdmprapancastu 
matkrta-rdga^samhttd-samgrahdnvestavyafi ( 

SAI^GiTA-DAMODARA : Written by Subhahkara 

i * 

of Bengal. Subhahkara flourished in the 


middle of the sixteenth century A.D. There 
is a great controversy about his birth-place. 
Many are of opinion that he was born 
and brought up in Mithila? and many say 
that he came from Jessore. It is said that he 
was a devout Vaisnava, and was the follower 

j 

of Sri Caitanya. Dr. Monomohana Ghose 
describes of another Damodara? and he says 


that 


Govindadasa was born in the village of 


Srikhanda, in the district of Burdwan, 


probably in the sixteenth century A.D. His 
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father Girahjiva Sarma was also a devotee 
/ 

of Sri Caitanya. He married the daughter 

ofDamodara Sen, the author of the Sahgita* 

damodara-i and leaving Hooghly went to 

Srikhanda and lived there (vide Vahgala 

Sdhitya [1955] p. 108). Some years ago, Pandit 

Cintaharana Cakravurty wrote an article 

on Subhahkara and Sahgita-damodara in the 

monthly journal, Pravdsi (Beng.), edited 

by the reputed journalist Ramananda 

Ghatterjee (Galcutta), and he said that the 

/ 

author of the Ddmodara was Subhahkara, 

a Vaisnava devotee and scholar. Five MSS. 
• • 

of this book have been collected in four 
different libraries : one in the India Office 
Library, London, another in Krsnanagar 
Library, the third in the Paris Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and the fourth (incomplete), and 

the fifth (complete) both in the Sanskrit 

^ / 

Gollege, Galcutta. Alain Danielou (Siva- 
Sarana) has procured a correct MS. from 
Paris, and he is editing it for publica¬ 
tion. He says that the MS. contains five 
chapters with 1934 Hokas. The Government 
of West Bengal has published it from the 
Sanskrit Gollege, Galcutta. 

It is said that one Sahgita-ddmodara was published 
( in Bengali ) from Bengal, but it was mainly 
a book on dance and drama. Ramdasa Sen 
of Baharampur ( Mursidavada ) mentioned 
in his book : Aitihdsika^Rahasya^ Vol. I, that 
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he procured a copy of the Sahgita-ddmodara 
but unfortunately it happened to be a book on 
Alarhkdra. It is said that a MS, of the Ddmodara 
has been procured from Nepal, but it has not 
yet been published. 

One Subhahkara wrote a book on music, 

and he named it after the name of his 

youngest son, Damodara. Some are of opinian 

that there were four Damodaras, and all 

were the inhabitants of Bengal. However 

references to this book are found in many of 

of the later music treatises. Sir William Jones 

was of opinion that the Sahgita-ddmodara was 

an important book of the Bengal school. 

Copious references of the Sahgita-ddmodara are 

/ 

found in the Sabdakalpadruma, a voluminous 
Bengali encyclopaedia, published under the 
patronage of Raja Radhakanta Dev-Bahadur of 
Sobhabazar, Calcutta, and from this it is evident 
that it was once profusely used by the Pandits 
and musicians of Bengal. 

10. HASTAMUKTAVALl : It was written or 

/ _ 

compiled by Subhahkara. Two MSS. of 
this book have been found : one in Bengali 
character, from the Nepal Durbar Library 
(vide MM. H. P. Sastri : Catalogue in the 
Durbdr Library of Nepal, 1905, pp. 270 fF.), 
and the other in Assami language, from 
Auniati-satra, Assam. One Ghanasyama (?) 
wrote a commentary on this book. 
A manuscript in Newari script h?t§ 
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also been found in the Durbar Library, 
Nepal. 

Hastamuktavail is a book on natya. It is said 

that it was composed in the middle of the 

^ / 

seventeenth century A.D., before Subhahkara 
wrote the Sahgita-damodara. It has recently been 
published from the Music Academy of Madras, 
edited by Dr. Maheswar Neog of Gauhati 
College, Assam. Dr. Maheswar Neog is of opinion 
that the author of the Sahgita-damodara is quite 
different from the author of the Hastamuktavali. 
But most of the scholars hold that the authors 
of both the books is one and the same. 

11. GiTA-PRAKASA: The manuscript has been 
found in Odissi language. The author of 
this monumental book is the renowned 


Vaisnava Krsnadasa. In the preface of 
the Siddhanta-ratndkara ( published from Sri 
Nimvarka Sodha-mandala, Vrndavana, and 

% m • * 

edited by Visvesvararsarana, 1956), Govinda 
Sarma says : ^ ^ JTR 

%o sTOqxH fsn 11 

That is, Krsnadasa died in 1632 A.D. Most 
probably Krsnadasa is the author of Gita- 
prakasa. The Gitaprakasa was composed 
between the times of Rudra Gajapati and 
Sri Caitanya and Gajapati Narayanadeva, 
the author of the Sahgita-narayaria, in the 
sixteenth-eightenth century A.D. This authentic 
book was a source of inspiration to many of 
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the books like Sahgita^narayana^ Safiglta-sarani, 
Sahgtta-kamoda, Sahgita-damodara, etc., and once it 
was used as a reference book in Greater Bengal. 
The author of this book, Krsnadasa informs 
us about Ramananda Kaviraja, in connection 
with Ksudra-gita-prabandha in gundakin-raga, called 

citrapada ( ), 

Krsnadasa says = ‘srag TOTTSP^ 

Dr. Raghavan says that this Rudra 
is Vtra Rudra Gajapaii, the Utkal King, contem¬ 
porary to the famous Krsnadeva Raya, whom 
the latter defeated and whose daughter the 
latter married. Ramananda Ray was a mystic 
poet. He was once the political officer or local 
governor at Vidyanagara, on the Godavari river, 
under the Gajapati King Prataparudra. 
Ramananda*s father was Bhavananda. From the 
Gitaprakdsa we know that Ramananda Ray was 
well-versed in the classical music. 

It is mentioned in the Madras MS. Trien, 
Catalogue 1919-20 to 1921-22, R. 3176d that 
the Gita^prakdsa is divided into 15 chapters, and 
they are : (1) prabandha-laksanamy (2) cdyalaga- 

nirupanam, (3) rupaka-bhedanirupanam, (4) tala-kala- 
vicdrah, (5) khanda-vicdrah, (6) ksudraglta^praka- 
ranam, (7) glt^-guna-vicdrah, (8) dosa-nirupanam, 
(9) nrtia-laksanam, (10) vddya-laksanam, (11) rdga^ 
vicdrahy (12) sddava-nirupanam, (13) gita~prasamsd, 
(14) ndyikd4aksanarn, (15) ndda-vicdrah (vide 
Journal of the Music Academy, Madras, Vol. IV, 
1933, p. 57). The complete MS. is availably 
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in the Madras MSS. Library. Kavicandra Kali 
Candra Pattanaik of Cuttack also possesses two 
MSS. of it, together with the MSS. of Sahgita- 
sarani, Sahgita^kamoda and Natyamonorama^ all 
written by Oriya authors. These have also been 
mentioned in the Anjar Cat. Vol. II. 

12. SANGITA-SARANI : It was written by Kavi- 
Narayana, who was greatly indebted to 
Krsnadasa of the Gitaprakdsa. It is said 

that Krsnadasa was the music-teacher of 

• • • 

Swami Haridasa at Vrndavana. Some are 

* 

of opinion that Kaviraj Krsnadasa Goswami, 
the author of Caitanyacaritamrta was the 
teacher of Swami Haridasa Goswami. But 
it seems that the former opinion is correct, 
for many reasons. 

It is said that Kavi-Narayana was the son 
of Purusottama-Misra, the spiritual teacher of 
King Narayana-deva. Dr. Sukumar Sen says 
in his A History of Brajabuli (p. 263) that 
Purusottama-Misra was mostly known by the 
name Premadasa or Premananda-dasa (1712 
A.D.). Dr. Sen states : ‘The poet’s real name 
was Purusottama-Misra, and he obtained the title 
^siddhdnta-vagisa\ Dr. Raghavan is of opinion 
that ‘the King (Gajapati Narayana-deva) had, 
in his court, many poets and scholars, one 
of whom was his guru, Purusottama-Misra, who had 
the title of Kavi-Ratna’ (—JMA, 1933, p. 75). 
But it seems that Purusottama hold both the 
titles, ^siddhdnta-vdgVsa and ^kavi~ratna. Regard- 
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ing this title, kaviratna, we know from the 
introductory verses of the Sahgita-saram : 










smr sraJT: mrm: ( Vide JMA, Madras, 1933, 

p. 76 ). From these it is evident that Kavi- 
Narayana’s real name was Narayana-Misra, and 
he got the title of ^kaviratna, like his father. 
Kavi-Narayana quoted many musical composi¬ 
tions of his father, in his Sahgtta-saram. 
Purusottama-Misra was also well-versed in music, 
which is proved by his book, Vamsmksa. 

It is found that many of the music 
materials of the Sahgita-narayana have been quoted 
in the Sahgita-sarani. Kavi Narayana specially 
mentioned two varieties of prabandha-gitis^ suddha 
and sutra. Many of the prabandhas are possessed 
of peculiar names like balabhadravijaya, sahkara- 
vihara, krsnavildsa, usdbhildsai navandgalalitay 
medinijatakalita, mkrsnavildsa, etc. These are 
known as the suddha-prabandha. The sutra- 
prabandhas are : guridica^vijqyasutra, ramabhyudaya- 
sutra, raghavavijayasutra, etc. 

13. SANGITA-NArAyanA : It was composed by 
Gajapati Narayana-deva of Khemundi, a 
place in Southern Orissa, in the 17th 
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century A.D. Dr. Raghavan says in his 
Latter Sahglta-Literature that Narayana-deva 
was the king of Parlakimedi or of the 
Khemundi line. ‘The work opens with an 
account of the dynasty of King Narayana, 
who belongs to the Gahga dynasty. He 
was the son of Padmanabha’. R. D. Banerji 
says : ‘In the twenty-third ahka, the Khurda 
territories were attached by another chief, 
named Narayana-deva of Parlakimedi and 
and Vira Kisora’s Divoan was sent * *’ 

(vide History of Orissa, Vol.II, p.l20). 
R. Sewell mentions that one Vira-Pratapa- 
rudra-Narayana-deva, son of a Padmanabha 
lived between 1748 and 1766 A.D. (vide 
Archaeological Survey of South-India, pt.II, 
pt.l86). Kavicandra Kali Carana Pattanaik 
of Cuttack wrote to me : ‘I have collected 
six different readings of the manuscripts, 
of Sahgita^narayaria, from different parts of 
Orissa, and in each manuscript the name 
of the author is Gajapati Narayana-deva 
of Khemundi * * . You have dated 

Sahgit-narayaria at the last quarter of the 
18th century A.D. which should be 17th 
century A.D. I have collected this informa¬ 
tion from the family chronology {krushinama) 
of the Khemundi Raj family, to which the 
author of Sahgita-ndrayana belongs’ (letter 

Ref. No. RF (1) 246/58, dated the lOth 
May, 1958). The Sahgita^narayaria is avai- 
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^ * * ’ I Dr. Raghavan says 

that it is a work mainly on poetics and 
dramaturgy, and the 24th chapter has been 
devoted to music. 

15. SANGITASARA : It is said that this book 
was written by Harinayaka-Suri. His name 
has been mentioned in the Sahgita^saram and 
Sahgita-narayana. Gajapati Narayana-deva 
quoted Harinayaka-Suri as one of the great 
authorities on music : 

I ^ H r 1 ~ or 

?mri; | (vide Journal of 

the Music Academy, Madras, 1933, pp. 73-74). 
Dr. Raghavan is of opinion that ‘Harinayaka 
has described many difficult and rare 
prabandhas in his work from Bharata’s treatise, 
and the illustrations of these are to be found 
in the Gltaprakasa*. 

16. KALANKURA-NIBANDHA : It was written in 
Oriya language by one Kaviratna Kalankara. 
It is said that he wrote a new version 
{rdgamalikd) on the raga chapter of the Sahgtta- 
darpana by Pandit Damodara. Some are 
of opinion that when Kalankara mentioned : 

he meant 

by the word the book, Sahgtfa- 

damodara by Subhahkara. But this does not 
seem correct, as he meant Pandit Damodara 
or Damodara Misra of the Sahglta-darpana, 
King Narayana also quoted Kalankara, 
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in connection with rhythm {tala), and 
called him as one of his preceptors: 

I Dr. Raghavan is of 
opinion that ‘it is likely that this 
Kaviratna, contemporary and teacher of King 
Narayana, is identical with the author of 
Kalahkara-nibandha\ 

17. SANGITASARA-SAMGRAHAMU : It is a Telegu 
Kavya on music, dedicated to Siva Akalanka. 
It was written by Tiruvehkata Kavi, publi¬ 
shed by Music Academy of Madras. This 
book was probably produced in Tahjore. 

18. SANGItasARA-SAMGRAHA : Written by 

King Jagajjyotiramallam of Nepal, in 1617- 
1633 A.D. (Nepal Era 799). This book 
deals with music, dance and drama in prose 
and verse. 

19. SAT^GITASARA-SAMGRAHA : Written by 

Pandit Narahari Cakravurty or Ghanasyma- 
dasa II. It was composed in the early 
18th century A.D. It is purely a book of 
collection, containing all the topics on 

svara, rdga, tala, vddyd, rasa, abhinaya, etc. 

Pandit Narahari was a devout Vaisnava 

• • • • ' 

saint and a great scholar. It remained 
unpublished so long. Recently a correct and 
reliable manuscript has been procured and 
Published from the Ramakrsna Vedanta 
Math, Calcutta, critically edited with an 

introduction in English by the present 
author in 1956. 
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Narahari Cakravurty repeatedly mentioned 
the names of Sahgitasara by Harinarayana-Suri 
( 1500 A.D. ), Sangita-siromani, Ndrada-samhita, 
Sahgita-muktdvali, Gita-prakdsa, etc. in his Sahgltsdra-^ 
samgraha and Bhaktiratndkara. In the Sahgita- 
ndrdyana by King Narayana-deva (1760 A.D.), we 
find the names of Gita-prakdsa^ Sahgita^Hromanii 
Sahgita-ndrdyana of Purusottam Misra (1730-1750 
A.D.), Sahgita-ndrdyana by King Narayana-deva, 
Sahgitsdra by Harinayaka (Suri), Kavicintdmani by 
Gopinath Kavibhusana. The Gita~prakasa was 
written in Utkala Pradesa or Orissa. 

20. SANGITASARA-SAMGRAHA : Collected and 

compiled by Raja S.M. Tagore. It was 
published in 1875 by J. C. Vasu Company, 
Calcutta. It contains six chapters on svara, 

rdga, fdla, vddya, nrtya, ndtya, etc. In the 

/ * 

rdga chapter, Sir S.M. Tagore has elaborately 
dealt with the rdgas and ragirns, and their 
different dhydnas from the books like Ndrada- 
samhitd, Sahgiia-darpana, Rdgdrnava, Sahgitasara, 
Sahgita-ndrdyaria, Sahgita-candrikd, etc. 

21. SANGITASARA-SAMGRAHA : It is a collec¬ 
tion of Bengali songs, of the 19th century. 

22. SANGiT-RAGA-KALPADRUMA : by Pandit 
Krsnananda Vyasa. It was compiled in 
1843 in Bengali, Hindi and Sanskrit. It 

is a collection of dhruvapada, kheydl, and 
other traditional types of songs, together with 
a theoretical portion in Sanskrit, compiled 
from different original books on music. 
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23. SANGItA-TARANGA ; by Radhamohan Sen. 
It was published twice in 1225 and 1256 
B.S. It has been written in Bengali verses, 
and deals with the topics on svara, raga, 
tala, prabandha, etc. The chapters on svara, 
and rdga have specially been dealt with, 
throwing some new light. 

24. SANGiT-TARANGA : compiled by Radha- 
mohan Sen. It was published in 1245 B.S. 
It is not now available. 

25. RASIKA-MANORANJANA : by Ramanidhi 
Gupta (Nidhu Babu). A book on Bengali 
tappdy published in 1820-1830 A.D. 

26. YANTRAKOSA : by Raja S. M. Tagore. 
It was published in 1282 B.S. Various 
musical instruments of the East and West 
have nicely been described in it. It is a 
unique book of musical instruments in Bengali. 

27. SANGlTSARA : by Ksetra Mohan Goswami. 

It was published form Calcutta in 1286 B.S. 

(1879 A.D.) It is written in Bengali, and 

contains theory, history and many songs, 

with danda-mdtrika notations. 

• » 

28. YANTRAKSETRA-DIPIKA : by Ksetra Mohan 
Goswami, published in Calcutta in 1890. 
Both the current and rare rdgas have been 
depicted with danda-matrika notations, for 
musical instruments. It is an authentic 
book of reference in Bengali. 

29. GiTAGOVINDA ; A book on the danda- 

• • 

matrika notations of the padaganas of Thakur 
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Jayadeva. Tho notations were made by 
Ksetra Mohan Goswami, in Asada, 1278 B.S., 

« ^ m • ^ ' 

The book was published from the Vanga- 
Natyalaya, Pathuriaghata, Calcutta. The 
rdgas selected and added to the padagdnas, 
are quite different from those, mentioned 
in the original Gitagovinda, and their melodic 
forms are of the modern types, such as, 
ragC’-yo^ya — tdla-teota, raga-bihamgadd — tdla- 
dddy rdga-bhimpalam, etc. Ksetra Mohan 
Goswami mentioned in the conclusive note 
that he got those notations from his master 
Ramasahkara Bhattacarya of Visnupur, 
Bahkurah, Bengal. 

30 SAI^iTA-RATNAKARA : by Navin Candra 
Dutt of Calcutta. The book has been 
dedicated to Sir S.M. Tagore, as the author 
is indebted to the Raja in many respects, 
for the collection of the materials of the book. 
The book is in Bengali, and contains 300 
pages. It is divided into five chapters, 
namely svara^ rdga (with danda^mdtrika nota¬ 
tions of the songs), vddya (with some 
illustrations of the musical instruments), taldy 
and nriya. An Appendix and a long Introduc¬ 
tion have been added to the book. It is not 
now available. 

31. RAGAMALA : by Fazil Nachir Muhammed. 
The author comes from East Bengal. The 
book was written in 1086 B.S. Nachir 
Muhammed was the disciple of Peer 
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Muhammed, and was born in Sultanpur, 
Chittagong. Forty two ragas, with their 
ragims, their characteristic features, and dhyanas 
have nicely been described in Bengali. It 
is not now available. 

32. DHYANAMALA : by All Raja or Kamu 
Fakir. It was published from somewhere in 
East Bengal. It is not available. 

33. THE EIGHT PRINCIPAL RAGAS OF THE 
HINDUS : (English) : by Raja S. M. 
Tagore. It was published in 1880, from 
Calcutta. 

34. SIX PRINCIPAL RAGAS OF THE HINDUS : 

( English ) : by Raja S. M. Tagore. It was 
published from Calcutta in 1877, with 
8 plates. 

35. UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF MUSIC : (English) : 
Compiled by Raja S. M. Tagore, and 
published in 1896, from Calcutta. It con¬ 
tains the history of music of Asian and 
European countries. 

36. MUSIC BY VARIOUS AUTHORS : (English) : 
Compiled by Raja S. M. Tagore. It was 
published in two parts, in one volume, in 
1882, from Calcutta. It contains reprints 
from the music books by the Western authors 
likeCapt. N. A. Willard, Sir William Jones, 
Sir William Ousley, J. D. Paterson, F. 
Fowke, F. Gladwin, and others. 

37. SEVEN PRINCIPAL MUSICAL NOTES OF THE 
HINDUS (With their Presiding deities) : 
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Written by Raja S. M. Tagore, and 
published in 1892, from Calcutta. 

38. HINDU MUSIC (English) : Written by Raja 
S. M. Tagore, and published in 1875, from 
Calcutta. 

39. THE MUSICAL SCALES OF THE HINDUS : 
(English) : Written by Raja S. M. Tagore, 
and published in 1884, from Calcutta. 

There are also other books on music by 
Raja S. M. Tagore in English and Bengali. 

40. THE GANDHARVA-KALAPA-VYAKARANAM 

• • 

(Sanskrit) : Compiled by S. M. Tagore, 

published by Sasibhusan Krtiratna- 

_ / * * 

Bhattacarya, in 1824 Saka. 

41. GITASUTRASARA : Written by Krsnadhone 
Banerjee. It was published with a long 
Appendix by Himahsu Sekhar Banerji, in 
1341 B.S. The first volume deals with the 
theory and history of music, and the second 
volume contains the staff notation of many 
musical compositions. 

42. GItASUTRASARA (ENG.) : Translator's expla¬ 
nations and notes to Krsnadhone Baneriee’s 

• • • j 

‘‘Gitasutrasara , Vol. II, part II, by Himansu 
Sekhar Banerji of Berhampore (Bengal), 
published by Nirendra Nath Banerjee, 
Calcutta, in September, 1941 A.D. It is 
an explanatory exhustive and illuminating 
notes on the Gltasutrasara. It deals with 
modes and scales, natural tempered scales, 
laya or tempo, rhythm, drumming, Sanskrit 
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metres, musical forms, raga, vadi samvddi, etc., 
rdgas in notation, merits and demerits, 
proper season and time for rdga, graces and 
ornaments, Tambura and suggested improve¬ 
ments for it, svara, mela, sruti, grama, ancient 
gramas and corresponding modern notes, etc. 
This English note book may be called the 
‘Grammar and Theory of Indian Music*. 

43. hAramani : It has been edited by Prof. 
Muhammed Manusuruddin of Rajshahl 
College, and published by the Calcutta 
University in 1942. It is a collection of 
folk songs like haul, bhdtiydli, jdrt, sdri, 
gdzii etc. An illuminating Introduction has 
been written by Kaviguru Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. 

44. PATUA-SAINGITA : Many of the songs of the 
Patuds have been collected and edited by 
Gurusadaya Dutt, I.C.S. It has been 
published by the University of Calcutta in 

1939. 

45. PURVA-VANGA-GITIKA : It is a collection 
of the love-episods and ballads of East 
Bengal. Most of the ballads of East Bengal 
were collected by late Candra Kumar De. 
Afterwards they were edited by Rai Bahadur 
Dinesh Candra Sen, and was published 
by the Calcutta University, in several 
volumes. Besides, Nagendranath De, 
Ashutosh Chowdhury, and others helped to 
collect the ballads. 
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46. MAIMANSINGHA-GITIKA : It contains the 
folk songs and ballads of Maimansingha 
and its adjacent places, in East Bengal. It 
has been edited by Rai Bahadur Dinesh 
Candra Sen, and published by the Calcutta 
University. 

Besides these books, there are hundreds of other 
books on music, written by the personalities 
like Rama Prasanna Banerji and Gopeswar 
Banerji of Visnupur, Bahkurah, Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Rajani Kanta 
Sen (Kanta-Kavi), Atul Prasad Sen, Dvijendralal 
Roy, Dilip Kumer Roy, Kazi Nazrul, and many 
other composers and artists. 

B 

Non^musical Books containing Musical Materials 

1. SADUKTI-KARNAMRTA : Written by Sridhar 
Dasa, and published in 1206 A.D. 

2. KIRTILATA (KAVYA): Written by Kavi 
Vidyapati in 1400 A.D. It was composed 
in saurasem-apabhramsay with maithili language. 
The second chapter Srhgara-pravaha deals 
with gita, vadya and nrtya* 

3. KSANADA-GITA-GINTAMANI : Written by the 
Vaisnava savant, Visvanath Cakravurty. 

4. KiRTANA-GiTA-RATNAVALl : Written by 

Kalidas Nath. 

5. PADAmRTA-SINDHU ; It is an authentic book 
of the Vaisnava community. It has been 
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written by Thakur Radha Mohan Sen, who 
was contemporary to Ghanasyama-Narahari 
(early 18th century A.D.)* It contains 
dhyanas of some principal ragas, which 
were composed according to Rana 
Kumbha's Sahgitardja. The later commen¬ 
tators of the Gitagovinda have also followed 
him, in composing the dhyanas of the ragas. 

6. PADAKALPATARU : Written and collected 
by Gokulananda Sen, Vaisnava-dasa. 

7. KIRTANANANDA ; Written by Gour Sunder 
Dasa. 


8. GANDIDASA-PADAVALi : Vol. I has been 
edited by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
and Pandit Hare Krsna Mukherjee, and 
published in 1341 B.S., with a learned 
Introduction. 




MAHAJANA-PADAVALi : Written by Jaga- 

vandhu Bhadra. Part I contains the 
padavatis of Vidyapati, published in 1874, 
and part II contains the padavalis of 
Candidasa, published in 1875, from 
Kumerkhali, East Bengal. 


MANGALA-KAVYAS : These are the socio- 
politico-religious literature of Bengal. The 
Mahgala-kavyas were written by different 
authors in different periods. Probably 
Bharata Candra’s Annada-mahgal of the 18th 
century is the last Kavya. These Kavyas 
contain many historical materials of 
music. Various ragas and musical instruments 
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specially of Bengal, have been described 
in these Kavyas. Dr. Ashutosh Bhattacarya, 
M.A., Ph. D. of the Calcutta University 
has done creditable research work on 
the Mahgala^kavyas of Bengal. His book, 
Mahgala-Kavyer Itihas ( Beng. ) is a unique 
contribution to the domain of history and 
Bengali literature. His Bahglar Loka-Sahitya 
is also worth mentioning. 

11. KRSNA-KiRTANA : It was written by Thakur 
Candidasa (Vadu). It has been edited by 
Vasanta Ranjan Roy, and published by the 
Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, in 1916. 

12. MARKANDEYA-PURANA : The chapt. 23 
contains the topics on music. The jatiragas, 
gramaragas, together with the dest ragas have 
been described in it. It has been published 
from Nirnaya-Sagara Press, Bombay 
(Sanskrit), and Vangavasi Press, Calcutta 
(Bengali). 

13. VAyU-PURANA: The chapts. 86-87 have 
been devoted to the discussion on music. It 
has been published from Bombay, and 
Calcutta. From Calcutta it was edited first, 
by Jivananda Vidyasagar Bhattacarya, and 
secondly, by Pandit Paheanan Tarkaratna 
and was published from the Vangavasi Press. 

14. VISNUDHARMOTTARA-PURAna : The chap¬ 
ters 3,18,19 have been devoted to music i.e., 
ragasy talasy nrtyay natyay and different musical 

instruments, etc. It is an encyclopaedic work, 
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containing all the Fine Arts, and history, 
politics, geography, etc. It has been published 
from the Vahkatesvara Press, Bombay. 

15. VRHADDARMA-PURANA : The chapter 

madhya-khanda, No. 14 has been devoted to 
the discussion on music. 

16. LIN GA-PU RAN A : The uttara-bhdga, 2-3 
contains the topics on music. It was 
published by Jivananda Vidyasagara Bhatta- 
carya, from Calcutta, in 1885. It was also 
edited by Pahcanan Tarkaratna, and was 
published from the Vangavasi Press, Calcutta. 

17. AGNI-PURANA : It is also an encyclopaedic 
work, in which all subjects have been 
discussed, including nrtya, glta, vddya, ndtya, 
etc. It was edited and published by Pandit 
Jivananda Vidyasagara Bhattacarya, in 1882, 
from Calcutta. It has also been published 
by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. 

18. AITIHASIKA-RAHASYA : Written by Ramdas 
Sen, and published in 1876. It contains 
four essays on music : (a) Bharatavarser Sanglta^ 
sastra, (b) Sahgita^sastrdnugata-Mrtya-Abhinaya, 
(c) Svara^vijndna, (d) Rdga-nirnaya. 

19. BHAKTI-RATNAKARA : Written by Ghana- 
syama-Narahari Cakravurty of the early 
18th century. It was first published from 
Baharampur, Mursidabad, and then from the 
Gaudiya Mission, Calcutta, in 1940. The 
fifth chapter ( pancama^tarahga ) has been 
devoted to the discussions on music. 
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20. GiTA-CANDRODAYA : Written by Narahari 
Cakravurty. It is a voluminous book, and 
its last two chapters have been devoted to 
the discussions on tala and raga, etc. 

21. Sri GOVINDA-LiLAMRTA : Written by 
Krsnadas Kaviraja Goswami, and published 
by Haridas Dasa, in Caitanyavda 463. 

22. ANANDA-VRNDAVANA-CAMPU : Written by 
Kavi-Karnapur. It has been published by 
Syamlal Sri Krsnalal Gupta, from Bombay, 
in 1867. The 20th chapter has been devoted 
to music, 

23. GiTAVALi : Written by Sri Rupa Goswami. 

24. SANGiTA-MADHYA : Written by Pravodha- 
nanda Sarasvati. 

25. Other books like the Gita-kalpataru, Ragamald, 
Agama-sahgtta, Raga-marga-laharti and Glta- 
cintdmani are worth mentioning. 

26. SIVA-SANGiTA or SIVA-SANKIRTANA : Writ¬ 
ten by Ramesvara, MS. No. 16, in the 
Gooch Behar State Library. 

27. PADAVALl : by Balaramdas. Balaramdas 
was contemporary to Sri Caitanya (1486— 
1527 A.D.) 

28. BALARAM-DASER PADAVALl : Edited by 
Br. Amar Caitanya, and published by the 
Nava-Bharata Publishers, Radha Bazar Street, 
Calcutta, in 1958. Dr. Sukumer Sen has 
contributed an illuminating Introduction to 
it, and A Short History of Paddvali-Kirtana, 
written by Swami Prajhanananda, has been 
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added. It is a collection of the padas or 
padagitis by Balaramdas. 

29. KALi-KiRTANA : by Kavirahjana Rama- 
prasad Sen. It was first published during 
his time (probably 1720-1730 A.D.) It 
contains 29 ktrtanas, of which 17 are 
composed with the sentiments of motherly 
love (vatsalya^rasa) i 5 with the themes oi purva- 
raga, 1 hymn, and 1 with the description of 
rasaltla. Ramprasad was born in Halisahar, 
in Hooghly district. According to Vijayaram 
Sen-Visarad, the author of Tirtha-Mahgala^ 
Ramprasad was born in Kumerahatta. It is 
said that Ramprasad was also influenced 
in Vaisnavism by Laksminarayana. But he 
mostly wrote the Kalikirtanas. 

30. SANGiTA-GOURiSVARA : by Gangadhara 
Tarkavagisa Bhattacarya. It was composed 
on the 2nd Vaisakha, in 1772 Saka Era, i.e. in 
1850 A.D. It was printed in Samvada 
Prabhakara press. It was written in both 
Sanskrit and Bengali verses. The author 
composed some of the songs, imitating the 

verses of Jayadeva, but the theme of his 

/ ^ / 

composition was of Siva-Sakti. 

It must, therefore, be admitted that Bengal 
made an immense contribution in the field of 
Indian music, both classical and folk. Thousands 
of composers and singers appeared in Bengal, and 
joined their hands, in a spirit of amity and 
love. Different types of music, with their novel 
17 
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technique and texture, came forth. Artists and 
lovers of music adopted new methods and modes 
of classical music from outside of Bengal,— 
from Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, Punjab, Jaunpur, 
Banaras, Gaya, Lucknow, and other places, 
enriched their treasures, by inventing many new 
forms of music and methods of presentation, 
composed innumerable songs, and wrote and 
compiled many treatises on music, impregnated 
with the spirit, and religious sentiments of Bengal. 
Their honest attempts were successful. The 
remains of the past leave behind the impetus and 
inspiration for the present generation as 
well as for the future. Let, therefore, the noble 
culturists and pioneers of Indian music of 
Bengal combine in a spirit of friendship, to 
collect, culture and preserve the music and 
musical literature of Bengal, so as to prove 
the glorious and undying legacy of the cultural 
atmosphere and tradition of Greater Bengal. 



Chapter Eight 


DEVELOPMENT OF PADAVALi-KIRTANA 

OF BENGAL 

Kirtana is a religio-devotional type of song, 
which is sung with classical melody and rhythm, 
in praise of God, hero or superman. It is 
prevalent in all parts of India in some form 
or other. There must have occured many 
changes or modifications in it, at different times, 
before coming into its present classical form. 
Some are of opinion that it might be possible 
that kirtana, in its most primitive form, was 
very simple and crude, and k was mostly 
prevalent among the aboriginal tribes of India, 
in remote antiquity. W. G. Archer says in his 
informative book : The Blue Grove, the Poetry 
of the Uraons (1940) that he noticed a type of 
folk or tribal music, called ^kirtana', among 
the uncivilized aboriginal Uraons, in the hilly 
district of Chotanagpur. He is of opinion that 
kirtanas or tribal songs of the Uraons and other 
primitive hilly tribes are probably the precursor 
or forerunner of the present developed classical 
type of padavali-klrtana, as it is a fact that 
the simple folk music is the origin of the 
developed art music. Archer says: ‘Uraon 
dance poems are fitted to the drum rhythms, 
and are sung by the boys and girls while the 
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dances revolve. Most of them are poems of 
four lines. In the dances which have a definite 
advance and reverse action, the first two lines 
are called the ^or or opening movement and the 
third and fourth lines are known as the klrtana 
or reverse’. Further he says : ‘The ^or takes 
the lines of dancers anti-clockwise on the circle. 
After it has been repeated three or four times 
there is a stop or hitch in the dance and the 
movement is reversed—the line moving back 
clockwise, while the Brtana is sung and repeated. 
Where there are more than four lines in the 
dance poem, the fifth and sixth lines and the 
seventh and eighth are treated as additional 
kirtanaS) and after each kirtana has been sung 
and repeated the dance moves back into the 
^or action and repeats the first two lines before 
it goes on to the next. A few dances do not 
have any obvious reverse action, and in these 
cases the kirtana is sung as an addition or 
variation to the ^or —the poem being sung over 
and again as long as the dance lasts*. In 
fact, the kirtana of the aboriginal Uraons is a 
kind of primitive type of dance-music. Generally 
this type of tribal song is possessed of four 
lines,’ and when the Uraons go forward, after 
singing two lines, it is known as ‘or’, and when 
they go backward, after singing the remaining 
two lines, it is known as ‘kirtana\ So it is 
evident that the tribal songs of the Uraons of 
Chotanagpur is a combination of ‘or’ and ^kirtana*, 
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which is quite different from the characteristics 
padavali-kirtana of the Bengal. 

While surveying the historical development 
of the paddvali-kirtana of Bengal, we find that 
during the time of Raja Laksmana-sen (1178- 
1179 or 1184-1185 A.D.), the classical prahandha 
type of music was profusely cultured, as 
evidenced from Thakur Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, 
and other types of padagiti. From the history 
of Bengal we know that classical dance and 
music were cultured by the Gupta Rulers 
(third-sixth century A.D.). In the coin, we 
find a figure of Samudragupta, depicted as a 
y^gwfl-player. When the Pala Rulers were in 
power (seventh-eight century A.D.), many of 
the rural ballads and folk songs were composed, 
and sung with classical tunes irdgas). During 
the reign of Gopicandra and the queen Mainavati 
(or Madanavati), sdstric dances and music were 
cultured in different temples and places of 
Bengal. Many musical remains discovered from 
the Lamai Hill, testify the fact. 

The nucleus of Vaisnava padas or padavalis 
is found in Hala Satavahana’s gaha-sattasai (i.e. 
gMa-saptasati), in the first-fifth century A.D. 
Hala describes some of the padas, composed of 
Radha-Krsna’s vrajallla. Bhatta-narayana com¬ 
posed some nandt-‘slokas of the drama, Veni- 
sarhhara (seventh-eighth century A.D.), describing 
Radha-Krsna*s rasa function, on the bank of 
Jamuna, and they have been acknowledged by 
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Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka, in the nineth 
century A.D. Anandavardhana also quotes a 
beautiful pada or padagiti of an unknown author, 
who composed it with the theme of Radha- 
Krsna-lild. Dr. Sasibhusan Dasgupta says that 
this particular pada has been quoted by Kuntaka 
in his Vakroktlfivita, in the tenth-eleventh cen¬ 
tury A.D. Trivikrama-Bhatta also composed 
some Rddha^Krsna~padas in his Nalacampu in 
915 A.D. Some of the Rddha-Krsna^padaSi 
describing vrajalilai are found in the Kavindra- 
samuccaya, in the tenth century A.D., and one 
of the padas have been quoted by Bhojaraja 
in his Sarasvati-kanthahharana, in the eleventh 
century A.D., and Hemacandra in his Kdvyanu- 
sarana, in the twelfth century A.D. Sridharadas 
has also mentioned that particular padagiti in 
his Sadukiikarnamrta. Besides, Bhojjala-kavi,^ 
Saradatanaya, Kavi Karnapura, Sagaranandi, 
Ramasarma, and others have also composed 
padagltis, describing the divine episodes of 
Radha-Krsna’s divine vrajalila. 

Then we come across with Thakura Jayadeva’s 
Gltagovinda, Lila-suka Thakur Vilvamahgala’s 

Krsnakarnamrta^ and Sridharadasa’s Saduktikarna- 

* 

mrta, in the twelvcth-thirteenth century A.D. 
When Jayadeva composed Gltagovinda, vrajabuli 
was not introduced as the language of the 


1. Some are ol’ opinion that Bhojjala-kavi and 
Abhinavagupta are one and the same man. 
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padagitis. Some say that it was first written 
in Prakrit and was afterwards Sanskritised. Some 
are of opinion that the Gitagovinda was known 
as natagiti, written in avahatta language. The 
language avahatta was an admixture of Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Bengali. Some other again hold the 
view that the Gitagovinda was practised as 
group-music or palagana. But that is not wholly 
correct, as it was composed of matravrtta metre 
{chanda)-, mixed with tripadi. Some are again 
inclined to call the Gitagovinda as astapadi, and 
the name is very common in South India. 
But, truly speaking, the name astapadi is not 
befitting the Gitagovinda, as it is not composed 
of only eight verses or padas, rather it consists 
of different groups of verses. As for example, 
the first chapter {sarga) consists of 49 verses, 
the second one of 21 verses, the third one of 
16 stanzas, and the fourth one of 23 verses, etc. 

Jayadeva was the court-poet of Raja 
Laksmana-sen, the worthy son of Raja Vallala-sen. 
The renowned poets like Govardhana, Dhoyi, 
Sarana, and others were contemporary to 
Jayadeva. In the padagitis of Gitagovinda, we 
find the beautiful description of the divine 
sportive plays {lila) of Vrndavana, but it seems 
that they were merely the reproductions of those 
of Mathura, Dvaraka and other adjacent places, 

/ i ^ 

as described in the Srimadhhagavata. Sri Rad ha 
or Radhika has been described by Jayadeva, 
as one of the eight chief Gopis of Sri Krsna, 
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and this idea was probably incorporated by 
him from the Bhagavata and Pur anas. Dr. S. B. 
Dasgupta says in this connection that ‘Jayadeva’s 
exact source is not known. There are parallel¬ 
ism between the extremely sensuous treatment 
of the Radha-Krsna legend and that of the 
Brahmavaivarta-Puraria, but there is no conclusive 
proof that Jayadeva’s inspiration was the Krsna- 
Gopi legend of the Srmadbhagavata, which avoids 
all direct mention of Radha (who is also not 
mentioned by Lilasuka)^ and describes the 
autumnal, not vernal, rdsaltla. It is true 
that the word ‘Radha’ does not occur in the 
Bhagavata^ in the sense of divine consort of Sri 
Krsna, but there occurs only the word ^arddhita 

1. e. ‘worshipped*. The Bhagavata states in the 
10th chapter (30.24) : 

Anayaradhito nunarn bhagavan hari-risvarah / 
Yanno vihaya Govindah prito yamanaya- 

drahah //^ 

That is, ‘the Hari has certainly been worshipped 
by this woman, because Govinda has been 
pleased to bring her in the lonely place, 
leaving us all behind’. Sanatana Goswami, 
Visvanath Cakravurty, and other Vaisnava savants 
have interpreted the word ^drddhitafi as ‘most 

2. «T^T' I 
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beloved and venerable , Radha’. Sanatana 
Goswami comments on the Hoka as ^anaiva 
aradhitah aradhya vasikrtah na asmahhih. Radhayati 
aradhayatiti radheti namakarandhca darsitam Visva- 
nath Cakravurty says : ^nunam harirayam. radham 
itah praptafi * Kaviraja Krsnadas Goswami 
also accepts the view of Sanatana Goswami in 
his Caitavyacaritamrta thus : 

Krsna-vahcapurtirupa kare aradhane / 

Ataeva radhika nama purane vakhane //® 

In the mythico-historical epics like Padma, 
Skandha, etc., the word ‘Radha’ has been men¬ 
tioned with Lalita, Visakha, Candravali, and 
other female attendants {sakhis). Dr. S. K. De 
is of opinion that although Radha is not 
mentioned in the Rasapancadhyaya of the 
Srimadbhagavata, yet the Gopis figure prominently 
in the romantic legend, and their dalliance with 
Krsna is described in highly emotional and 


—I 

4. sTJt i w: rth: * * i 

5. qr? | 

nfqqii i 
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sensuous poetry. Some say that Jayadeva was 

influenced by the religious doctrine of Nimvarka, 

and so he gave Radha a high place in his 

padagitis. But this view is untenable, as we find 

that Jayadeva was mostly influenced by the 

doctrines of earlier literature like Pancaratra, 

/ 

different Puranas, and Srimadbhagavata. It is also 
true that the fundamental doctrine and philoso¬ 
phical ideas of the Gitagovinda are greatly based 
on the religious thoughts of the earlier Pancaratra- 

t _ 

samhita. The Srimadbhagavata also follows most 
of the ideas and ideals of the Mahabharata, 
Khila-Harivamsa, and Puranas like Brahmavaivarta. 

^ m ' 

Visnu, Padma, Skandha, etc. There is also a 
great controversy, regarding the date of the 
Bhagavata, the authentic religious literature of 
the Vaisnvas. Some are of opinion that as the 
Bhagavata adopts the Vasudeva-Krsna and Visnu, 
depicted in the earlier Pancaratra literature like 
Satvata, Ahirvyadhua, Paramehara, Jaya, Isvara^ 
Parama, Padma, etc., in the beginning of the 
Christian era, it might have been compiled not 
earlier than the eighth-ninth century A.D. 

But it should be investigated as to how and 
when the popular cult of Vasudeva-Krsna or 
Bhagavatism exactly evolved in the Indian 
society. AVe gather from the Chandogya-Upanisad 
that Devaki-puira Krsna was the disciple of Ghora 
Ahgirasa, a priest of the Sun, and worshipper 
of the Fire-god (Agni), who taught Krsna. 
Krsna was a Ksatriya scholar and seer, who 
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flourished, according to Jain tradition, about 

1000 B.C. ‘Vasudeva’, says Dr. Radhakamal 

Mukherjee, ‘seems to have been an accepted 

form of the Vedic god, Visnu, at the close of 

the Vedic period. According to the Taittiriya- 

Aranyaka-i Narayana, Vasudeva and Visnu are 

three aspects of same god. In the Mahahharata^ 

we find the story that Paundraka pretended to 

be Purusottama or Visnu and was known under 

• < • 

the name of Vasudeva. * * It was the Satvatas, 
an important branch of the Yadava race, who 
first recognised Krsna not merely as their tribal 
hero and leader {Satvatam-varali), but as the 
Supreme God, or the Sun whom he taught 
them to meditate upon. Vasudeva-Krsna’s 
indentification with the Sun is clearly indicated 
in the Mahabharata (XII. 341.41).^ Thus Krsna 

came to be known as Vasudeva-Krsna and 

• • • 

his worshippers were called Paiicaratras or 
Bhagavatas’. 

We find again that the Satvatas were at 
first the worshippers of the Sun [suryopasaka)-^ 

and when the Sun was deified as Krsna-Vasudeva, 

• • • * 

‘the radient Lord of the Sky’, they began to 
worship Krsna-Vasudeva as the representation 
of the radiant Sun. Panini (500 B.C.) describes 
Vasudeva as the son of Vasudeva of the race 
of the Vrsnis. The Bhagavad~Glta also states : 
‘Of the Vrsnis, I am Vasudeva*. Pataiijali 


6. Vide also Bhagavad-Gita^ XIII. 18, 
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(150 B.C.) mentions Vasudeva as Bhagavat or 
‘the Adorable’, Dr. R. K. Mukherjee is of opinion 
that the Mahabharata repeatedly refers with 
respect to the Pancaratra or bhakti literature 
which deals with the worship of Krsna-Visnu as 

JT • ♦ • • • 

Narayana and Purusa. The worship of the 
personal deity Krsna-Visnu-Purusa derived 
invaluable support from the early Vedic concep¬ 
tion of the deity, Visnu or Purusa. ‘The later 
Upanisads from about 250 B.C. onwards preached 
the doctrine of Isvara or Lord and of revelation 
vouchsafed to whomsoever the Lord chooses. 
The new theistic doctrine was preached by the 
Bhagavatas or Vasudevakas, named after 
Vasudeva, who is Krsna himself, and is later 

• # ♦ 7 

identified in an Aranyaka with Visnu and 
Narayana, and in the famous Besnagar inscription 
of the convert Heliodorous (the Greek envoy 
of King Antialkidas of Taxila) with the Supreme 
God, Devadeva Visnu. This was in the 2nd 
century B.C., when the cult of Vasudeva and 
Sankarsana (later considered as Krsna’s brother) 
was mentioned as prevalent, especially in Central 
India and the Deccan’. 

Further Dr. Mukherjee observes that the 
Bhdgavata dharma and Vasudeva cult spread from 
the Yamuna valley to Central India, Rajputana 
and Maharastra, and by the 2nd century B.C. 
it was a popular cult throughout India, attracting 
foreigners also. ‘In Vidisa, the worship of 
Sankarsana, Vasudeva and Pradymumna, associa- 
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ted with the PaTicaratra doctrine, is indicated 

by the inscriptions of the 2nd'lst century B.C. 

The celebrated inscription of Vidisa, about 180 

B.C. of the Greek convert Heliodorous mentions 

Vasudeva as the God of Gods {o'evadeva), in 

whose honour the foreigner erected a flag staff 

with the image of Gadura on the top. The 

Nanaghat cave inscription of the first century 

B. C. invokes both Sankarsana and Vasudeva 

« • 

among other deities; while the Ghosundi and 
Hathibada inscriptions mention Parasariputra 
Sarvatata as having constructed a stone enclosure 
for the place of worship called Narayana vata 
for Bhagavat Sankarsana and Vasudeva. The 
Tusam inscription of the 4th or 5th century 

A. D. mentions Yasastrata as a devotee of 
Bhagavat belonging to the Brahman Gotama^ 
gotra who inherited the Yoga practice of the 
Ary a Satvatas through many generations. * 
According to a Syrian legend, the cult was 
prevalent in Syria as early as the second century 

B. C. reaching there by the familiar land-route 

of trade. The bid of Krsna-Bhagavatism to 

become an orthodox Indian religion is clearly 

indicated in the second century B.C. by the 

assimilation of Vasudeva-Krsna into the earlier 

• • * 

Vedic gods, Visnu and Narayana’. Again the 
Krsna-Bhagavatism ‘was the most popular religion 
in the Gupta and post-Gupta epoch, and obtained 
converts from foreigners as well as from the 
Sudras and women’. Kalidasa gave a superb 
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expression to the swelling tide of bhakti in 
Krsna-Bhagavatism of this age.’ 

Again there is a great controversy regarding 
the first incorporation of the word ‘Radha’ in 
the Vaisnva literature. Most of the scholars 
are of opinion that the word ‘Radha’ first 
occured probably in Hala Satavahana’s Gaha- 
satfasai (Gatha^saptasati), written in the first or 
second-fifth century A.D. Vanabhatta mentions 
about Hala in his Harsararita, in the seventh 
century A.D. Hala mentions only once the word 
‘R'ldha’ in his Sattasai or Saptasafi, in connection 
with Krsna’s vrajaltla thus : 

« a • vv 

Muhamaru-ena tarn kahna goraam 

• • *0 • 

rahi-aen avanento / 

Etanan valaveenam annanan vi ffora-am 

• • • • • o • 

harasi //^ 

Here ‘rahi-aen’ stands for ‘Radha’. The 
meaning of the Hoka is : ‘O Krsna, you have 


7. (a) Vide Dr. R. K. Mukherjee : A History of Indiun 
Civilization (second edition, 1958', pp. 152-53,239,242. 

(b) ‘In the Kavyas of Kalidasa we find not only 
Vasudeva-Krsna identified with Visnu and Narayana, 
but Krsna is also called Gopala-Krsna’.—Ibid., 
p. 242. 
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removed, by blow of your mouth, the dust 
from the mouth of Radha, and thus you 
have stolen the glory of these beloved 
ladies and other women’. Now, it is proved 
from the lines that there was one Gopi 
named Radha, who was very favourite to 
Krsna. And Dr. S. B. Da^upta says that 
the Divine couple {yugala-murti ) inscribed in 
the temple-wall, discovered from Pahadapur 
excavation, undoubtedly prove that the 
doctrine of Radha {Radhavadd) was prevalent 
even before the eighth century A.D. The 
mention of Radha is also found in Bhatta- 
narayana’s Veni-samhara (drama) and x\nanda- 
vardhana’s Dvanyaloka^ in the eighth-nineth 
century A.D. 

It is said that Sri Caitanya and Gaudiya 
Vaisnava Goswamis gave Radha the high or 
prominent place in the Vaisnava literature, in 
the fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D., and it is 
proved by a Sanskrit sloka, which explains as to 
how the ancient human love-lyrics were gradually 
transformed into divine sportive play or love- 
dalliance of Radha-Krsna {Radha-Krsna-lila). The 
sloka runs thus : 

Yah kaumaraharah sa eva hi varasta eva 

caitraksapa- 

ste conmilita-malati-surabhayah praudhah 

kadambanilah / 
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Sa caivasmi tathapi tatra surata-vyapara- 

lilavidhau- 

revarodhasi vetasi-tarutale cetah samut- 


kanthate //’ 

That is, ‘he is my husband, with whom I was 
intimate before my marriage. The same caitra- 
samkranti (i.e. the last day of the month of 
caiira) has appeared again, the same sweet 
fragrance of the full-blown mdlati flower, together 
with the breeze, are coming through the 
kadamba garden ; I am also present in this 
place, and the sweet remembrance of that 
conjugal love before my marriage, under the 
shade of vetasa creeper, on the bank of the river 
revdi makes me mad and impatient*. It is said 
that Sri Caitanya recited twice this Hoka, before 
he met Sri Jagannath at Puri. Kaviraja 
Krsndas Goswami explains the inner significance 
of the sloka, as recited by Sri Caitanya, in his 
Caitanyacaritdmrta thus : 


.se. 

-ii* w 

^ ^ufk ^ il 
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Further he says in the Caritamrta (madhyalila, first 
chapter) : 

cmrft 3mTR jm ^ i 

arm \\ 

* ♦ ♦ 

3ITJTT 3^: ^ I 

rT% 3?TinT JTVf ii 

Rupa GoswamI also comments on the above 
slokas : ^yah kaumara-haraJi, etc., in his Padyavalt^ 
and says that they are the mystic talks of 
Radha with her beloved female companions 
[sakhi). He has also composed a similar sloka : 
‘priyam soyam\ etc. in this connection. 

From those slokas it is understood that the 

/ 

conception of Sri Krsna as a divine child 
{vala~gopdla-murti)y connected with the sportive 
play or love-dalliance of Radha at Vrndavana, 
instead of Mathura, Dvaraka, and other places, 
originated with Sri Caitanya and his followers. 
And this fact is also proved by half of the sloka, 
recited by Caitanya, while he fell in trance 
(bhdva-samddhi) at the sight of the top of the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri, and the sloka is : 

Prasadagre nivasati purah smera-vaktraravindo, 
mamalokya smita-suvadano vala-gopala- 

murtih //*® 


10. 

Dr. Sukumar Sen is of opinion that the vala-gopala^mutti 


18 
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It is very interesting to know as to how the 
simple rural love-episodes of the Bengali Abhira 
boys and girls were transformed into the divine 
sportive play or lila. The Abhira boys used to 
dress themselves as nayaka Krsna, and the girls 
as their love-mates or nayikasy which are profusely 
found in the ballads of East Bengal [purva-vahga^ 
gitika). Some are of opinion that there are two 
reasons behind it : (1) firstly, many ballads 

or love-songs were current among the Abhira 
community, and they were composed within 
the atmosphere of the simple villages. Those 
ballads spread all ov er the countries, in the form 
of chada or lyrics. They were gradually incor¬ 
porated in the mythico-historical Puranas, as 
they were very interesting themes for the 
composition of literature or kavya^ and (2) secondly 
Vaisnavism together with the Radha-Krsna cult 
began to spread under the influence of the 
Sena Kings, from eleventh-twelfth century 
A.D. The mystic poets composed songs or lyrics 
on the subject-matter, and they were much 
appreciated by the people of all communities. 
At last it so happened that no song or lyric 
was composed without the theme of Krsna. 
Gradually religious and spiritual significances 
were attributed to those songs or lyrics, and 


of Sri Krsna began to be worshipped by the Vaisnava 
community after the twelfth century A.D. In the prakrit 
gatha, we also find the mention of * * ’ etc. 
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Radha-Krsna cult became the central theme of 

• » 

the latter Vaisnava literature, and spiritual 
sadhana. 

In the Vaisnava Sahajiya school we find 
also the ontological principles of Krsna and 
Radha as the eternal enjoyer and enjoyed 
{bhokfa and bhogya). The Vaisnava Sahajiya 
school maintains the view that all men and 
women are physical manifestations of Krsna 
and Radha. ‘When men and women can, there¬ 
fore, realise themselves as the manifestations of 
Krsna and Radha through the process of 
attribution [aropajy the love of any human couple 
becomes transformed into the divine love that 
is eternally flowing on between Krsna and Radha ; 
when the union of a human couple thus 
becomes the union of Krsna and Radha, the 
highest spiritual realisation dawns in the state 
of union oryugala*. The esoteric Buddhist Sahajiya 
school also follows the method of this sadhana, 
the only difference lies in the adoptation of the 
principle of enjoyer and enjoyed, as the 
Sahajiya Buddhism adopts prajna and upaya, or 
sunyata and karuna, as the two primary attributes 
of the ultimate reality which is sahaja. That 
is, the Buddhist Sahajias conceived sahaja as 
mahasukha, which is ‘the unity of the duality, 
represented by man and woman as upaya 
and prajna*. This method for the realization 
of sahaja, says Dr. S. B. Da^upta, essentially 
consisted of sexo-yogic practice. The Vaisnavas 
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supplied the element of love to it. The sahaja 
was then conceived as supreme love, which can 
be realized by the union of Krsna and Radha, 
who reside in the corporeal form of man and 
woman. This method of sadhana seems to be 
the divinisation of human love. 

It has already been said that the Vaisnava 
movement of Bengal, in the line of the Krsna 

cult or Radha-Krsna legend, grew along the 

/ 

traditions of the Snmadbhagavata and the Puranas, 
‘and there was perhaps’, says Dr. Sasibhusan 
Dasgupta, ‘through the life of Caitanya and 
some renowned Gosvamis, some influence also 
of the devotional movement of the South. The 
first literary record of Bengal Vaisnavism is to 
be found in the famous lyrical poem the 
Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. After him Candidas 
and Vidyapati (who, though a Maithili poet, was 
more popular in Bengal than in his native 
province) sang the immortal songs of the eternal 
love of Radha-Krsna, and were precursors, as 

* * i 

some scholars are disposed to think, of Sri 
Caitanya, * * Vaisnavite apostle like Madha- 
vendra-puri, Advaitacarya, Srivasa and others, 
of course, flourished just before the advent of 
Caitanya, but the advent of Caitanya was 
some thing like a fruition of all their devotional 
penances, and it was an event which was really 
epoch-making in the religion and literature of 
Bengal. Caitanya, as he is interpreted by his 
followers, embodies in him the quintessence of 
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both Radha and Krsna, is the realiser and the 

• • • ^ 

realised in the same personality’. 

‘Through his life and teachings Caitanya 
preached a doctrine of divine love, which was 
philosophically systematised and theologically 
codified by the six Gosvamis of Vrndavana, 
viz., Rupa, Sanatana, Raghunath Das, Rahgunath 
Bhatta, Gopal Bhatta and Jiva Gosvami. The 
philosophical and theological system known as 
Gaudiya Vaisnavism (i.e. the Vaisnavism of 
Bengal) is really the contribution of these six 
Gosv'amis, who were all religious apostles, inspired 
by the life and teachings of Caitanya. Pre- 
Caitanya Vaisnavism of Bengal generally flouri¬ 
shed with the legends of Krsna and his dalliances 
with the cowherd girls of Vrndavana and 
particularly with Radha, but in post-Caitanya 
Vaisnavism, the divinity of Caitanya as the 
synthesis of the two aspects of the same reality 
as the lover and the beloved was recognized 
and emphasised, and as a result thereof post- 
Caitanya Vaisnava literature laid the same stress, 
if not more, on the life and teachings of Caitanya 
as on the legends of Radha and Krsna. 

11. (a) Vide Obscure Religious Cults, pp. xlii—xliii. 

(b) Some are of opinion that Gaudiya Vaisnavism, 
together with the cult of the divine sportive play of Radha- 
Krsna evolved in the Gaudadesa, in the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. 

But it is a fact that the ancient Bha gat at at antra of 
Mathura, founded by Krsna-V’asudeva, and the Bhagavata- 
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/ 

Before the advent of Sri Caitanya, padavalh 
were composed with the theme of Radha-Krsna, 
but after Caitanya’s initiation into sannyasa 
(renunciation), and his recognition as the 
incarnation of Sri Radha, the trend of composi¬ 
tion of the padavatls took a new course, with 
a novel outlook. The sportive play of Krsna, 
and specially Radha’s separation from Krsna 
[Krsna-viraha) began to be realised through those 
of Caitanya. Then the Radha-Krsna doctrine 
was interpreted through the medium of the divine 
activities of Caitanya, and that was the chief 
object of the Vaisnava composers {pada^kartas), 
during Caitanya’s time. The Caitanya cult came 
into the foreground, instead of the Radha- 
Krsna cult, just as the historical or metaphysical 
Buddha receded back into background, giving 
rise to his descending images of Maitreya and 
Amitabha. Gradually mahajana^padavalis were 
composed, collected, and sung in the form of 

kirtana, and gauracandrika was introduced in 

/ 

praise of Sri Caitanya, for the fuller realization 
of the divine sportive play of Radha-Krsna 
{Radha^Krsnalila). In this way, the Radha-Krsna- 

tantra, evolved in Magadha in the Gupta age, were 
different from the \’aisnavism of the Gauda-Vahga. The 
Gaudiya-Vaisnavism, it it said, evolved from the admixture 
of the doctrines of Visnu-Xarayana, as depicted in the 
Vedas and Brahmanas, and Vasudeva-Krisna of the 
Bhagavata and the Pahcaratray and Gopaia-Krisna, as 
depicted in the Parana, and Kalidasa’s kavyas* 
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Ilia became gradually a secondary one, giving 

prominency to Caitanyalila, and Sri Caitanya 

became familiar as Sri Gauranga (incarnation 

of Sri Radha) among his devoute followers. 

We find some padagitis, current among the 

Alvaras of the ancient Vaisnava community of 

South India, in the fifth-ninth century A.D. 

The padagitis were known as the divja-prabandha, 

and from the very name we know that they 

used to be sung with metres, melody 

{raga)i rhythm, and tempo. They were nearly 

four thousand in number. The Alvaras used 

to conceive themselves as devoted woman or 

nayikas of Visnu, and the Lord Visnu or Krsna 

as the only nay aka J- S. M. Hooper translated 

many of the Tamil hymns of the Alvaras, and 

in them we find the mention of one Nappinnai, 

who was described as the beloved Gopi of 

Krsna, the divine Incarnation of Visnu. There 
• • • • * 

is no mention of Radha in their hymns. It is 

said that Krsna once danced the dance of 

« • « 

kuravavai^kuttuy along with Balarama and beloved 
Nappinnai. 


12. Perhaps the mediaeval Vaisnava sMhakas of 
Vrndavana incorporated the idea from the Alavaras, 
who maintained that Sri Krsna was the only purusa, and 
all others were women, in Vrndavana. 

13. Vide S. K. Aiyanger : Early History of Vaisnavism 
in South India, and Dr. S. B. Da^upta : Sri Rddhar 
Kramavikasa, 
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After Jayadeva, many mystic poets like 

Vadu Candidasa of Nannura, Lila-suka Vilva- 
• • • 

mangala Thakur of Krsna-karnamrta, Umapati- 
dhara, the court-poet of Raja Laksmanasena, 
Umapati Ojha of Mithila, Vidyapati, the court- 

i 

poet of Raja Siva-sihgha flourished from twelfth 
to sixteenth century A. D. In the fifteenth- 
sixteenth century, there flourished again Ray 
Ramananda, Yosoraja Khan, Murari-gupta, 
Narahari-das, Vasudeva Ghose, Madha^•a Ghose, 
Ramananda Basu, Raghunath-das, Vrndavana- 
das, Balarama-das, and other scholars and 


mystic poets in Bengal and Orissa, and they 

w'ere all the followers of the Radha-Krsna 

• • 

cult. Most of them were the personal attaches 
and followers of Sri Caitanya. Some of the 


Vaisnava poets flourished at the same time in 
Assam, and they were Sahkaradeva, Madhava- 


deva, Pitambara-kavi, Narayanadeva, and others. 


They also composed padagttis, which were sung 
with classical rdgas and talas. There was a 
great unity in the spheres of language, religion 
and culture of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam. 


The avahatta language was gradually replaced 
by the vrajabuli, to some extent The Vaisnava 
poets of Assam and Orissa were also influenced 
by the vrajabuli^ in the composition of the padas 


or ganas. 

Now, what do we mean by the language, 
vrnjabuli ? Does it mean the spoken language 
of the Vrajamandala, i.e. Mathura, Vrndavana 
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and their adjacent places ? No, it is quite 
different from the spoken language of the Vraja 
or Vrajamandala. Dr. Sukumar Sen is of opinion 
that the ancient composers of the padas or 
padagitis selected it as the language of the 
Vaisnava padavali-klrtana. They called it as 
vrjavdli) and not vraja or vrjabuli, and for this 
reason many people mistook it as an original 
language of the Vrajamandala, They took it 
also as the divine language of Radha and 
Krsna. Besides, they erroneously found a similarity 
between the spoken language of Vrajamandala 
and that of the paddvaluklrtana^ and specially 
between their intonation and grammar. But, it 
has been said that vrja or vrajabuli is absolutely 
different from the spoken language of Vrndavana 
and its adjacent places. 

The vrajabuli or vrajabhdsd was considered 
as the language of the padavalukirtana at the 
end of the sixteenth century A.D. Dr. Sukumar 
Sen is of opinion that vrajabuli, as the language, 
evolved from the language of avahatta, being 
much influenced by the languages, Maithili, 
Hindu, Rajasthani, Bengali, Prakrit, Odissi, etc., in 
the fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D. The vrajabuli 
was developed under the patronage of the 
Rulers of Nepal, Tirhut and Morahga. After 
the Sen Kings, and especially after Raja 
Laksmanasen, the Vaisnava lyrics were greatly 
appreciated in Nepal and other Himalayan 

i _ 

regions. Srinivasa Malla, the King of Nepal, 
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composed many padagltis, which were not inferior 
to those, composed in Mithila, Bengal, and 
Orissa, in the fourteenth-nineteenth century 
A. D. The themes of those padagltis were 
in praise of the divine couple, Radha and 
Krsna. Before the advent of Sri Caitanya 
(fifteenth century A.D.), the themes of the 
Vaisnava-padavalis, namagana or nama-gostha were 
the legends of the sportive plays or love dalli¬ 
ance of Radha, Krsna, and their female 
companions or Gopis, that happened at Dwarka, 
Mathura, and other adjacent places, depicted 
in the Bhagavata and other epic literature. 
Again it seems that almost all the songs, 
including the enigmatic songs, ascribed to 
Candidasa, known as ragatmikd-padas, and the 
texts were composed by the exponants of the 
Sahajid cult in the post-Caitanya period, and 
mostly in or after the seventeenth century 
A.D. Now regarding the types of songs, it 
has already been said that before the advent 
of Sri Caitanya, different types of gitis like 
ndtagiti, sivdyana caryd^ and vajra gitis, mahgala- 
gdna, jhumura, pdncdli, rdmdyana-gdna, bdula, etc. 
were current in Bengal. Different group-songs 
or pdldgdnas were practised in Burdwan, 
Veerabhuma, and different corners of Rddhadesa, 
in West Bengal. Those group-songs were 
composed with the musical sketches like gosjha- 
lildy mdthuralild, mdnahhanjana, rdsa^ nandotsava, 
etc. They were similar to ancient type of 
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kirtana or namagana. They are still surviving 
in West Bengal, under the name of vaddi, and 
they are exclusively sung by groups of singers 
on the occasions of janmastanii and nandotsava 

i 

celebrations of Sri Krsna. All these gitis were 
possessed of classical rdgas and idlm. 

The paddvalukirtana of Bengal evolved out 
of the materials of variant types of the gitis 
like haul., mahgalai pancdll, etc., which were 
current before the advent of Sri Caitanya. It 
also drew its inspiration from the Tantric Buddhist 
dohdSi caryd and vajra, and the mystic prabandha- 
gitis of the Gitagovinda. Some are of opinion 
that the themes of the paddvalhkirtana were 
nourished by the simple ballads, composed of 
thousands of rural love episodes of heroes and 
heroines of East Bengal. 

From Sarahgadeva (early thirteenth century) 
we come to know that the mahgala, caryd, 


pancdliy jumura, carcari, paddhadty rdhadi, and 
kirtana types of songs were possessed of classical 
forms or patterns. Sarahgadeva says in his 
Sahgita-Ratndkara that the prabandha type of 
songs was mainly of two kinds, niryiikta and 
aniryukta. The niryiikta type of song was 
possessed of metre {rhanda), rhythm (tala), tempo 
{laya), and melody {rdga), whereas the aniryukta 
one, being free from metre, rhythm and tempo, 
was possessed of only melody or raga. This 
has also been described by Muni Bharata 
(second century A.D.) in his Ndtyasdstra. The 
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car can or cmcaray carya-, and mahgala types of songs 
were of the niryukta type of the prabandha gitis. 

Besides niryukta and aniryukta types, the 
prahandhas were again divided in three classes, 
suda, ally or alusasihsrayay and viprakirria. The 
suda class of songs were further divided into 
eight classes, and they were : elhy kararia, dhehkiy 
vartani, rasa, ekatdli, etc. The ali-samsraya type 
of songs were twenty-four, and viprakirria- 
prabandhas were thirty-six, in number. The 
carcariy caryhy paddhadi, veerasriy mahgalacaray dhavala, 
mahgala, and others were included in the viprakirria 
group. 

The classical kararia-prabandha was again classi¬ 
fied into eight types, and they were : svara, pata, 
bandha, pada, tena, viruda, citra and misra. 
These eisht karanas have been described by 

^ o . ^ j 

Sarangadeva and his commentators, Siihha- 
bhupala^** and Kallinath. Each kararia type of 
song was possessed of some special feature. They 
were sometimes sung in unision, and some of 
the parts of the songs were sometimes repeated. 
The drums and dances with raised hands 
accompanied the songs, and they remind us the 
scenes of mystic Bauls of Bengal and Sufi 

Siihhabhupala says , 

14, ii 

^ ^iTKr; I 

* * II 
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Darvises of Arabia. This type of dance is 
prevalent in kirtana, even in these days. 

The eight karana types of songs were further 
divided into three classes, and they were : 
mahgalarambha, dnandavardhana, and kirtilahan 
or ktrtipurvikd4ahari}^ The kirtilahan was a 
special type of song, that used to be sung in 
praise of gods, heroes, or supermen like kirtana of 
Bengal, and all other countries of India. Sarahga- 
deva says about the special feature of the 
characteristics of the prabandha kh tanalahari thus : 

Udgrahasya dvitiyardham dhruvardha-sthanagam 

yadi / 

Itarat-purvavat-kirtilahari kirtita tada 7*^ 

During the presentation of the prabandha- 
giti, kirtanalahart, half of the music-part {dhdtu), 
was sung, and in place of the other half, the 
second part of the music-part, udgrdha was 
presented with tune, and the rest was similar 
to the prabandha-giti, dnandavardhana. Some of 
the parts were repeated again and again. 
Sometimes the prabandha-gitis were accompanied 
by the clapping of hands, and beating of drums. 


15 . I 

II 

16 . ^ I 
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Like kirtilahariy carya was a prahandha type of 
song. It was absolutely spiritual. It was divided 
into two classes, purna (complete) and apurna 
(incomplete). They were again classified into 
two, samadhruva and visamadhruva. The one or 
two stanzas were repeated in the samadhruva 
type of songs, and only the music-part, dhruva 
was repeated in the visamadhruva type. The 
carya contained generally three music-parts, 
udgraha, dhruva and abhoga^ and melapaka was 
dropped. 

Like carya, mahgala was also a prabandha 
type of song. It was sung with the stanzas, 
named mahgala, with slow tempo ( vilamvita 
laya), or -mangala metre‘^, and kaisiki or botta 
raga. The mahgala type of song was an auspi¬ 
cious one, and Sarangadeva says : ^kaisikurage 
botta~rage va kalyana-vacikaih padair^vilamvita-layena 
mahgalo gey ah. Athava mahgala-namnd chandasa 
The kaisiki or kaisika was a gramaraga, and it 
was sung in the dramatic song {natya~giti) at the 
end of the play : ‘sarnhare kaisikah proktah 
* brahmand samuddhrtam\^^ That is, Brahma- 
bharata of the pre-Christian era says that the 
gramaraga should be applied at the end of 


17. There is no Vedic metre called mahgala^ and it seems it 
was adopted sometime before or during Sarangadeva. 

19. I 
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a drama. It evolved out of iht jatiraga^ karmaravi. 
Sarangadeva calls it the suddha-kaisika, which 
was different from the hhinna-kaisika^ fakka- 
kaiHka, kaisika-madhyama^ and bhinna-kaisika- 
madhyamay etc. 

The botta or bhota i.e. bhotfa-raga was a 
formalised regional tune of the Himalayan 
Bhotadesa (Bhutan, Tibet, etc.). Once there was 
a cultural link between Tibet and India, and 
the Indian musicologists adopted this tune from 
the Bhotadesay like sakay turuska-todiy etc. The 
botta or bhotta raga has been mentioned by 
Matahga in the Brhaddesiy and so it is probable 
that it was adopted in the Indian stock before 
the fifth-seventh century A. D. It evolved 
out of the jatiraga, sadja-madhyama. Sarangadeva 
says that this gramaraga or raga was very 
favourite to Siva, the divine husband of Bhavani 
or Devi Durga : ^utsave viniyoktavyo bhavampati- 
vallabhaK 

m 

Kirtana is also a nibaddha type of prabandfia 
gitiy and is possessed of metre, melody, rhythm, 
and tempo. Like kirtilaharl or kirtipurvika-lahariy 
it is a special type of song that is sung in 
praise of God, hero or superman. The word 
^kirtV signifies reputation, praise, or greatness 
Pandit Vacaspati clarifies it in his dictionary, 
Vdcaspatyabhidhdna : ^ktrtt —kirta-\-ktin, Khyati' 


20 . I 
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bhede amarah. Khyatibhedasca dharmikatyadi prasasta- 
dkarmavattvena nana-deslya kathana jnana-visayata, 
Kirtisca jivato-mrtasya vetyatra viseso nasti. * * 

tatra danddi-prabhava khydtih kirtih saurvddi-prabhavd 
khydtiryasa iti kocid yasa-kirtyaur-bhedamdhuh ♦ 
Manu also explains the word ^kirti as ^prajnam 
yasasca kdrtika brahmavarcasameva ca\^ Therefore 
kirtana does not mean only the Vaisnava-paddvalh 
giti, in praise of Lord Krsna, Vasudeva, or 
Bdla-gopdla-murti, but it signifies also all kinds 
of music that are sung in praise of them, who 
are superior in quality, power, learning, etc. 
In the Pdhcardtra literature and Bhdgavata, the 
word ^kirtana has been used as a special type 
of song, in praise of the glory, greatness and 
divine sportive plays {lild) of Lord Krsna. In 
the Snmadbhdgavata, we find the mention of: 

(a) Randhrdn reno-radhara-sudhdyd punayan 
gopa-vrndair-vrnddranyam svapada-ramanam prdvisad 
gita-klrtih'^^ 

{b) * # sravandddarsanaddhydndnmayi bhdvo^nu- 

kirtandm.^'^ 

5iTf% I * * ^ifcisu 

22. ^ i 
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(c) Gayantya uccairamumeva samhata?^ 

The word ^gita-kirtiJi signifies ^gita-klrtih 
git a kirtik yasah yasya sa ksrna, etc.^^ Kirtana is 
synonymous with gita-kirti. In the latter Vaisnava 
literature, kirtana has been defined as music, 
sung in raised voice, in praise of the Lord 
Krsna. Gopala-bhatta was contemporary to Sri 
Caitanya. He wrote an authoritative book on 
the Smrti : Haribhaktivilasa, where it is mentioned : 
^kalau samkirtya kesavam or ^kalau taddhari- 
kirtanaf?^ While commenting on it, Sanatana 
Goswami, says : ^samkirtya samyak uccairuccaryyeti 
sadyah svarupmanda-visesarthamuktarn\^’^ Besides, he 
says that the word samkirtana signifies the singing 
of the holy name, in praise of God or any 
other deity : ^samkirtanam ndmoccaranam gitam 
stutisca ndmamayi Gopala-bhatta prescribes 
kirtana^ as a means to spiritual sddhand^ for the 
Vaisnavas. 

In the Harivamsa (200 B.G.), we find that 
the songs, in praise of both Visnu and Siva, 
were accompanied with dances. As the sdmaga 
Brahmins used to sing in praise of Hari, Visnu- 
Narayana or Krsna-Vasudeva, so the dancing 


25. (—) i 

27 . I 

28. I 

30. i 

19 
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girls like Devadasis, Vidyadharis and Apsaras 
sang the stutiganas of Siva, with dances, hand- 
poses, and musical instruments. As for example 
we find : 

(a) Udgiyamanam vipraisca samabhih 
samagair-harim 

(b) Nrtyanti nrtya-kusala gay anti sma ca 

kanyakah / 

Vidyadharasthanytra stuvantah saihkaram 

sivam 

Now, what do we mean by stuti or 
stutigana ? Sayana (14th-15th century A.D.) 
says in his commentary on the Samaveda : 

I Again he divides 
the stuti type of songs into two, sastra and 
stotra, and he says : 51^* ; 

3nTt?T-JT?5r^nWT I Further he states : 

I In fact, stuti is a kind of 
mantra^vdkya, in praise of the deities : 3 

I The Vedic dhurgdna ( *JjnT5T ) was 
a type of stutigana, in which the sdmans 
were often repeated with three stanzas or rc 5 . 
During Sarahgadeva*s time ( early thirteenth 


32. ^ 1 

* 
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century A.D.)? we find the practice of the 
brahmagitis like kapala and kambala, Kallinath 
says : ^prak purvam sarhkara-stutau sarhkara^stutim 
visayi-krtya brahma^prokta^padaih\ etc.^^ Smha- 
bhupala says : brahma-proktaih * * kapalM 

gayan kalyanam bhajate The author of the Hari~ 
vamsa says : ^pujartham deva-devasya gandharvam 
nrtyameva ca These stutiganas or kirtanas were 
accompanied with hallisaka dance, and chalikya 
type of songs. Ugrasena and Yadavas presented 
the dramatic play with the theme of the Ramayanai 
assisted by Bhadranata. The hallisaka dance, 
chalikya songs, and other dramatic songs are men¬ 
tioned in the Srimadbhagavata, Nirukta, Garga^ 
samhita, Panini-sutray Mahabhasya of Patahjali, 
different classical Sanskrit literature, Puranasy 
Pancatantrasy Kautilya’s Arthasastra, etc. The 
hallisaka dance and the chalikya type of songs were 
connected with the rasatila of Krsna and Gopis. 

Regarding hallisaka dance, Dharesvara Sri 
Bhojadeva says in the Sarasvati-kanthabharana, 

Further he says that hallisaka is a kind of rasa 
(dance), accompanied with rhythm and time- 

33. * * \ 

35. ^ i 
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units : 



I Regarding rasalila, we find in 
Garga-samhita, 


the 




^ IHI Uh <t\ : I 

?Tvrf 

i 

Again we find in the Srimadbhagavata : 

»Tlr^ I 



^ ?RT ^ 51^153^^ I 

These dances {nrtyas) and songs {kirtanas) were 
known as the rasaknda, jalakrida, chalikyakndd, 
nrtyaknda, natyakrdd^ vamsa-nrtya, holika-mahotsava^ 
vasantotsava^ etc. Pandit Sastri Farke says : ‘ * 

vadyadind hastamita^kasthadanda-'dvayena vaghata- 
purahsaram mandalakaram nrtyanto gay anti Further 
we find in the Garga-samhita, 

»fr^: 5Rra?3[PR5mT: II 


From this it is evident that the songs or kirtanasy 
in praise of Krsna, were always accompanied 
with classical dances. In his talk on The Kathak 


I 
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Dance—Its Origin^^, Dr. G. D. Vyasa says that 
hallisaka, natya^rasak^ or carcari and rasa were 
placed in the category of uparupakas. Bhasa 
also mentions about halltsaka in his Balacarita^ 

i 

and Sri Harsa mentions about carcari in his 
Ratnavali, ^Carcari is exculsively intended for the 
spring. In the vrja language, it is known as 
chancara^ dhamara and phdg, and is regularly 
performed during the days of holt. There are 
special music compositions for it in the difficult 
dhamara4dla, and they too are named as dhdmdras\ 
He further says : ‘The keertanas make the 
resourceful music of Vaisnavism. They form 
an important part of the Dhruvapada school, and 
originally the music of the Kathak dance. ♦ ♦ 

The keertanas have attributed to Krsna poses 
Hkc Tribhangi and Giridhari. They have 
described movements and Mandalas like Udghata^ 
Sancha, Urapa, Tirapa, Ldga and Dat, They have 
mentioned gaits like Gat Mayanda (elephant), 
Harhsa and Mriga Marala and moreover, a 
distinctive gait, Natavara Gati, and the Kathaka 
dance is also known for its Natvari. As regards 
the Ahgika^Abhinaya, keertanas have indicated 
various positions and movements of the head, 
neck and arms, and expressions such as Vrija- 
Vildsa, Lasya Hdsa, and Bhrikuti-Vildsa. As 
regards hand movements, keertanas have freely 


37. Vide Akasavant (AIR), Vol No. XXIII, No. 32, August 
10, 1958, p. 12. 
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used the word ^Hastaka^Bheda-Dikhave, which 
means Hasta-^Abhinayas of the different types’. 
Here it should be mentioned that Dr. Vyasa 
discusses about the ancient type of klrtana^ 
accompanied with dances and hand-poses, that 

evolved in connection with the various Krsna 

• • • 

episodes. This type of kirtana also originated 

under the influence of Vaisnavism, and it 

• « * 

maintains the old tradition, different from that 

of the padavali^kirtana, which evolved under the 

influence of the Gaudiya-Vaisnavism, probably 

in the sixteenth-seventeenth century A.D. 

It has been said that before Sri Caitanya 

introduced ndma-kirtana^^, ndmagdna or ndma- 

gostha was prevalent in Bengal, and specially in 

Rddadesa ( i.e. in Beerbhum, Katwa and some 

other portions of Burdwan). The ndmagdna or 

ndmagostha was accompanied by mrdahga {khola), 

cymbals {karatdla), and dancing with raised hands. 

/ 

It has also been mentioned that during Sri 
Caitanya’s time, different types of classico-folk 


38, Vrndavana-dasa says, 

II 

^ I 

. fsnin^ Rif i 

'RlRf^ Rit II 

Narahari Sarkar, Vasudeva Ghose and other contemporary 
Vaisnava savants have described it in their padagitis. 
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songs like haf-akhdaiy kavi-ghna^ tarjd, bauly etc. 
were current in Bengal. It is said that Yavana 
Haridasa introduced dkhdai and kavigana, and 
Swarupa-dasa and Sanatana-dasa helped him 
in this matter. Fulia, on the bank of Betra- 
river in Nadia, was the main seat of culture 
of these types of songs. The musicians of 
Santipur, Navadwipa, and Fulia, in the district 
of Nadia, composed the divine episodes like sakhl- 
samvadoy mana, mdna-bhdhjana, jugala^milana, 
mdthura, etc., containing Sri Krsna’s divine 
sports {Hid) of Vrndavana, Mathura and Dvaraka. 

If we study the source of kirtana i.e. ndma- 
kirtana, as introduced by Sri Caitanya, we find 
that it evolved out of the remains of classico- 
regional catyd and vajra^gitis, Gita’^govinda-giti, 
Krsnd'-kirtanay ndtagiti, bdul, etc. Though it was 
very simple, yet it followed the sdstric rules of 
metre (cAawia), melody {rdga)y rhythm {tdla)y and 
tempo {laya)y and it was included in the 
nihaddha type of music. It was afterwards 
developed by Thakur Narottama-dasa, in the 
sixteenth century A.D. Narottama-dasa devised 
a new mode of kirtana, on the basis of ndma- 
kirtana and ancient type of ndmagdna in one 
side, and vilamvita (slow) type of classical 
dhruvapada song, on the other* He mastered 
dhruvapada, when he was at Vrndavana, accom¬ 
panied with Syamananda and Srinivasa. When 
these three scholar Vaisnavas were at Vrndavana, 
Swami Haridasa Goswami, the renowned master 
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of Mian Tansen, was of ripe age. It is said 

Haridasa was initiated in the Gaudiya Vaisnava 

/ 

religion, founded by Sri Gaitanya, and being 
one of the noted Vaisnava sadhakas^ he was 
known as Haridasa Goswami, and as the founder 
of the Haridasi or Sakhi sect, he was also recog¬ 
nized as ‘Swami’, the Master. Some are of 
opinion that though Swami Haridasa was the 
founder of the Haridasi or Sakhi sect, yet he was 
not really initiated in the Gaudiya-Vaisnavism, 
and he had only great regard for the neo- 
Vaisnavism founded by Sri Gaitanya. It seems 
that he had no special philosophical doctrine 
of his own, and he adopted the Sakhi-hhdva 
in his spiritual sadhana, as his beloved deity 
was Sri Kuhjavihari. But his followers, at 
Vrndavana, recognize him as a staunch follower 

_ t 

of the Gaudiya-Vaisnavism. They say that Sri 
Gaitanya himself adopted the Radhd^bhdva in his 
life, as he himself ‘placed himself in the position 
of Radha and longed in all the tormenting 
pangs of heart for union with his beloved Krsna*. 
Again it is found that the aesthetic attitude 
of the Vaisnava poets, headed by Jayadeva, 
Gandidasa and Vidyapati, was Sakhi^bhdva^ 
rather than Rddhd-bhdva. Dr. Sasibhusan Das- 
gupta says : ‘It is to be noted that in the 
religious discourses , which took place between 
Sri Gaitanya and Ray Ramananda, the latter 
stressed Sakhi-bhava as the best means for 
realising divine love. * ♦ The general Vaisnava 
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view is that jiva, being the tatastha-sakti of 

Krsna, is, after all, a Prakrti and its pride as 

being the Purusa {purusahhimana) must be 

removed before it can be permitted to have 

its proper place, in the eternal region of 

svarupa-saktii and even then only as Sakht, rather 

than as Radha, and never as Krsna*. Nabha- 

• • • 

Dasaji’s statement in the Bhaktamala and even 
that of Prof. Wilson in the Religious Sects of 
the Hindus are not wholly historical. So it is 
possible that Swami Haridasa or Swami Haridasa 
Goswami adopted the religious attitude of Sakhl- 
bhava, following the ideal of Jayadeva, Vadu 
Candidasa, Vidyapati, and other latter Vaisnava 
savants, and as he was contemporary of Jiva- 
Goswami, Kaviraja Krsnadasa Goswami, and 
other senior Vaisnava savants of the Caitanya 
fold, he was undoubtedly influenced by them. 

Swami Haridasa was born in Uccagrama, 
in the district of Multan. It was afterwards 
named as Haridaspur. Some are of opinion 
that he was born in Hossiarpur, in the district 
of Aligarh. Others hold that Haridasa’s birth¬ 
place was at Rajpur, half a mile away from 
Vrndavana. But the majority of scholars 
admit Haridaspur, in Multan, as the birth¬ 
place of Swami Haridasa. There are also much 
controversies regarding the date of his birth. 
In Kavi-Laksana*s Bhaktisindhu, we find that 
Haridasa was born in 1441 samvat, i.e. on 
the 8th Bhadra, in 1385 A.D. According to 
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the Goswami’s of Vrndavana, his birth- 
date is 1569 samvat. According to traditional 
records Swami Haridasa, was born in 1537 
samvat. The archaeologist Growse says in his 
Mathura Memoirs: ‘ ♦ on the 8th of the 

dark fortnight of the month of Bhadon in the 
samvat year 1441 gave birth of Haridasa. ♦ ♦ 
therefore on all grounds we may firmly conclude 
as an established fact that he flourished at the 
end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th 
century A.D., in the reigns of the Emperors 
Akbar and Jahangir’. Swami Lalitakisoreji is 
of opinion that Haridasa was born on the 13th 
sukla-pausa, in 1569 : 

Swami Pitamvara-devaji also says: 

^ ^ Nagad- 

dasaji says, 

>o 

II 

(*T) ^ ^ ^ 

II 


39. Swami Haridasa was recognized by his followers as the 
divine incarnation of Lalita-Sakhi. 
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5Rrf^ I 

>o 

3T|?r ^ n ^ ii 

It is, therefore, found that all his disciples and 
followers admit that Swami Haridasa was born in 
the iukla-astamii in the month of Bhadra (August- 
September ), in the rainy season, which also 
corresponds to the views of Bhaktisindhu, and 
Growse. Haridasa’s date of birth and birth¬ 
place have also been discussed in Kisoridasa’s 
Mjamata-siddhanta, Sahacari-sarana’s Guruprandlika, 
and Brahamacari Bihari-sarana’s Nimvdrka-mddhun. 
It is said that Swami Haridasa lived for 95 years, 
and he left his mortal coil in 1608 A.D. But 
some are of opinion that he died in 1662, whereas 
Tansen died in 1646 A.D. According to history. 
Emperor Akbar died in 1605, and Tansen died 
in March (24 Rajjav), in 1585, and Haridasa 
in 1608. But if we accept the view of Kavi- 
Laksmana’s Bhaktisindhu, which has been admitted 

m • 

by Growse, then we find that Haridasa was 
born in 1441 samvat, corresponding to 1569 
A.D., and died in 1569 + 95 == 1664 A.D. Again 
in the preface of the Siddhdnta-ratndkara, edited by 
Visvesvara-Sarana ( 1956 ), Govinda Sarma says : 

^ m I %* I snr: % 
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In the Vyasa~vdm, we also find the mention 
of the following lines, 

^ ^ I 

rv _ . _ _- ■_ A 

itl^ 1^15 wST r 5 RI 

srm srfir 11 

From this we know that Krsnadasa (Swami) 
was contemporary to Swami Haridasa. Probably 

this Krsnadasa was the author of the Gifarakdsa, 

• • • ^ 

and Haridasa took lessons in music from him. 
Some are of opinion that Haridasa’s music- 
teacher, at Vrndavana, was Kaviraja Krsnadasa 
Goswami, the author of the Caitanya^caritdmrta* 
It is said that Kaviraja-Goswami was also a 
noted musician like Swarupa-Damodara, the 
personal attache of Sri Caitanya. But there 
is no genuine historical evidence, whether Swam! 
Haridasa mastered dhruvapada and other classical 
type of music, under the guidance of Krsnadasa- 
Kaviraja. Rather it is probable that when 
Krsnadasa, the Vaisnava savant and noted 
author of the Gita-prakdsa was at Vrndavana, 
Swami Haridasa took him as his Guru, Some 
are of opinion that Haridasa’s music-teacher 
was one Krsnadatta. But this view is untenable. 
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However, it is true that many Vaisnava savants 
of that time (fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D.) 
used to culture the classical type of music at 
Vrndavana. Though Gwalior school oi prabandha- 
dhruvapada type of songs was predominant at 
that time all over India, yet Vrndavana created 
a new school and inspiration, to some extent. 
When Narottama and his scholarly colleagues, 
Syamananda and Srinivasa were living at 
Vrndavana, both Krsnadasa Kaviraja and Swami 
Haridasa (Goswami) were alive. Narmadesvara 
Caturvedi says in his article on Swarm Haridasa 
(vide Sahgita, Journal, Sept. 1958 ) that Hita 
Harivaihsa, Harirama-Vyasa, Rupa-Goswami, 
Prabodhananda-Sarasvati, and Gopal-bhatta or 
Goswami Raghunath-dasa were contemporary to 
Swami Haridasa. There is a great controversy 
as to who was the music-teacher of Thakur 
Narottama-dasa. Some are of opinion that he 
took lessons on music under Swami Haridasa, 
and some others hold the view that he first 
took training in classical music from Krsna¬ 
dasa-Kaviraja, and then from Advaitadasa- 
Goswami, the students of Swarupa-Damodara. 
Unfortunately there is no genuine historical 
proof in support of these views. But it is a 
fact that Narottama learned classical music, and 
especially dhruvapada (diminutive from ^dhrupada) 
that was traditionally handed down from Baiju- 
baora, Gopala-Nayaka, Swami Krsnadasa, Swami 
Haridasa, Mian Tansen, and their contemporaries. 
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But by this it does not mean that the prabandha 
type of dhruvapada classical gitis were not current 
and cultured before Baiju-baora and others, of 
the fifteenth-seventeenth century A.D. Because 
we find the definitions and description of different 
kinds of nibaddha prabandha type of gitis^ during 
the times of Matahga (fifth-seventh century 
A.D.), Parsvadeva (ninth-eleventh century A.D.), 
Sarangadeva (early thirteenth century A.D.), 
and others. 

In Bharata’s Natyasastra, we come across 
the sixty-four classical dramatic songs {natyagitis) ^ 
called dhruva ( vmFTT’), which were 

composed of different letters ( 

I ), music-parts ( dhatus ), ahgas 

like svara, virudat pata, etc. They were nibaddha 
type of prabandha gitis, and were presented in 
accordance with suitable place, time and 
circumstances (‘^ ^ mm ^ 1^:’ 

NS. 32.352). The prabandha type of dramatic 
songs, dhruvas, jatis, brahmngitis, kapalagitis, magadht, 
etc. were probably the precursors or forerunners 
of the latter prabandha gitis. 

Matanga (fifth-seventh century A.D.) deals 
with the prabandha type of formalized {suddhikrta) 
regional {dest) gitis, in the sixth chapter 
(prabandhadhyaya) of his Brhaddesi ( 

), though he mystifies the origin of the 
prabandhas with the name of the Lord Siva 

). He defines and at the same 
time describes various kinds of the prabandhas 
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like dhehkiy ela, dandaka, dvipadi, caturahga^ sarahha^ 
Ilia, etc. He say, 

or 

>o 

But the Brhaddesi, that has been published 
from Trivandrum (1928), is incomplete, as we 
find that Matahga says : I fir 

but the book ends abruptly with 
the prabandha chapter (‘ * * SI^J^irp^TPT: ) 

and so it is not possible to trace the dhruva 
prabandhas in this book. 

Parsvadeva (ninth-eleventh century A.D.) 
also deals with the prabandha ^tis, in the 
fourth chapter of his Sahgita-samayasara, He 
describes three main classes of prabandhas, suda, 
ali and viprakirna. He further mentions the 
dhruva prabandha, together with its varieties, 
mattha {maritha), pratimattha {pratimantha), lambaka, 
rasaka, ekatali, etc. Sarahgadeva (early thirteenth 
century A.D.) also deals elaborately with the 
prabandha type of gitis in the fourth chapter of 
his Sahglta-Ratnakara. Besides, he divides the 
prabandhas into three main head? mda, ali~ 
sarhsraya, and vipraklrna (vide IV. 22-23), following 
the method of Parsvadeva. He also divides the 


40. The correct reading i 
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suda type of the prahandhas into two, suddha 

and chdydlaga or sdlaga. The chdydlaga and salaga 

are one and the same ( ). 

/ 

Sarahgadeva says that the pure type of dhruva 
prabandhas are of sixteen kinds ( 

), and they are : jayanta, Ukhara, 
utsaha, madhura, nirmala^ kuntala, kamala, cdra^ 
nandandi candrahkhara, kdmoda, vijaya, kandarpa^ 
jayamahgalai tilaka, and lalita, Kallinath says 
in his commentary that the seven kinds of the 
sdlaga^suda prahandhas like dhruva, mantha, pratiman^ 
tha, nissara, addtala, and akatali are composed of 
three music-parts {dhatus) Uke udgraha, antara, and 
dbhoga, melapaka being left out ( ‘*3^ 

), but the prabandhas, maritha^ 
etc. are possessed of six limbs ( ). 

Sarahgadeva says that the dhruva and other 
six prabandhas are known as salaga^suda 

xa ©v* 

), though they were previously called 
as suddha-suda ( —SR. 

IV. 313), and this term, suddha-suda has been 
used by Parsvadeva, in his Sahgita-samayasara 

Regarding the characteristics of the composi¬ 
tion of the dhruva prabandha, Sarahgadeva says, 

^ vng ^ qrq; | 

SR. IV. 316-17. 
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That is, the two parfs or pieces (of the dhruva 
prabaadha) are sung as udgrdha (or udgrahaka), the 
one part or piece is sung as abhoga, and the 
last part of it is in the high pitch. Again the 
two parts of udgraha, together with one part of 
antara ( = three parts) are repeated twice. The 
name of the composer is computed in the abhoga^ 
dhdtUi and the song ends {nydsa) in the first 
part of udgrdha. According to some, one of 
the parts of abhoga is sung in the high pitch. 
Kallinath says that the dhruva prabandhas are 
included in the category {ahga) of the tdrdvali 
jail (‘cc^ 

). The sixteen varieties of the 
dhruva prabandha are composed of different letters 
(kalds) and rhythms [tdlas). 

It is, therefore, most probable that the 
particular sdlaga-suda or sdlaga-dhruva^prabandha 
is the precursor or forerunner of the classical 
dhruvapadas (or dhrupada) of the mediaeval and 
modern times. Baiju-baora, Gopala-Nayaka, Raja 
Man of Gwalior, Swami Krsnadasa, the disciple 
of Rai Ramananda, Swami Haridas, Mian 
Tansen, and others undoubtedly cultured the 


41. Sirhhabhupala says : * * i 

T%g€rg I cfcflsgjTTT' cfgi to 

i qRR: ! sijgrw 
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dhruvapada that traditionally came down from 
the pre-Matahga period. 

However, Thakur Narottama left Vrndavana 

m 

4 

in 1581-1582 A.D., accompanied by Syamananda 
and Srinivasa. At that time Kaviraj Krsnadasa 

4/ « • • 

Goswami left his mortal coil (in 1582 A.D.). 
Narottama-dasa returned to Khetari, in the 
district of Rajsahi, and introduced the developed 
form of rasa or III a kirtana. He devised it on 


the pattern of the prabandhaf dhruvapada. It was 
in the slow tempo (vilamvita laya), and was 
very majestic and colourful. Gaurahga-dasa and 


Devidasa accompanied Narottam with mrdahga 
{khola), and Sridasa and Gokuladasa, with music. 


It is said that all of them were aged, and 


took training from Swarupa-Damodara, the 
personal attache of Sri Caitanya. Some are 
of opinion that they were trained under the 
guidance of Raghunath-dasa Goswami, The 


new and novel type of rasa or 111 a kirtana, 
introduced by Narottama-dasa, was more 
systematic and serene. It was mainly based 
on the divine emotional sentiment and mood 


[rasa and bhava), and so it was known as 
^rasa-ktrtana\ and as its composition or theme 
was based on the divine sportive plays of 

Radha-Krsna, it was also called Uila~kirtana’. 

• • • ^ 

Thakur Narottama-dasa was born at Khetari. 


Khetari was situated in the Gaderhat subdivi- 
sion, in the district of Rajsahi. His father’s 
name was Krsnananda-dutt, and his mother 
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was Narayani Devi It is said that Krsnananda- 

dutt was the zemindar of Gopalapur. Narottama 

took initiation from Lokanath-Goswami, and 

became a devout Vaisnava, When he was 

young, he left his hearth and home, and went 

to Vrndavana, for the critical study of the 

Vaisnava literature. After coming back from 

Vrndavana, he began to live at Khetari, at 

the request of his uncle’s son, Santosa-dutt. 

At that time he arranged a grand festival 

{mahotsava) for the Vaisnavas, and thousands 

of the Vaisnava savants assembled at Khetari, 

from different parts of Bengal, Behar and 

Orissa. Narottama introduced there his newly 

devised kirtana, together with gouracandrikd i.e. 

songs in praise of the glory and greatness 
/ 

of Sri Caitanya, who was considered, by the 

Vaisnavas of that time, as the divine incarnation 
* • ^ 

of Radha and Krsna together in one. Especially 
the Vaisnava savants like Swarupa-Goswami, 
Krsnadasa-Kaviraja, Govinda-dasa, and others 
developed this idea of ''antah-krsna (internally 
Sri Krsna) and hmhirgaura (externally Gaura, i.e. 
Caitanya), upon the lines ^krsna'varnam tvisd’> 
krsnam etc. of the Bhdgavata (11.5.29). Kaviraja- 
Goswami says in his Caritdmrta, 

42. I 

ii 

43. \’'ide c 
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Riipa-Goswami says in the Kadca : ^Radha^krsna* 

pranaya-vikrti ♦ # rddhd^bhava-dyuti-suvalitam naumi 
krsna-rupam** However, the rasa or Hla kirtana 
of Narottama-dasa had a style [gayana-saili) of 
its own, and it was known as ^gardnahati or 
^gaderahatV, having originated in the Gaderhat 
pargarid. But this style, being difficult and slow in 
tempo, was not properly appreciated by the 
general mass. So different styles gradually 
evolved, to suit the taste and temperament of 
the people, and they were manoharasdhi, rdnihdti 
or rerieti, mandarini, and jhddakhandi. All these 
styles or schools, with different forms and 
compositions, were named likewise after the 
places of their origin. As for example, the 
style or school of manoharasdhi was so named 
as it evolved from the Manaharasahi pargarid, 
the style or school, rdmhdti or reneti had its 
origin in the Ranihati pargarid, that of mandarini 
originated in the Sarkara-Mandarana, and that 
of jhddakhandi had its origin in the district 
of Midnapore. Some are of opinion that the 
schools, gardnahdti or gaderahdti, rdriihati or rerieti, 
and manddririi may be compared to those of 
khdriddravdrii, ddgaravdm, laharavaril, and gvahdravdm 
of the dhruvapada glti, which had their origins 
from different places, during the time of the 

■<i»* 

Emeror Akbar. Some others compare those 
styles or schools of kirtana with the four types 


44. 


* ^ 
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of classical music, dhruvapadai kheyali thumri, and 
tappa. All these were merely different conceptions 
from different angles of vision. Otherwise, all 
these different styles or schools {gharanas) were 
independent from one another. The different 
styles of padavall^kirtana were divised by 
different Kirtaniyas of talent, in different times. 
As for example, Thakur Narottama introduced 
the garanahati or gaderahati style, Vipradasa 
Ghose, the manoharasahi, Thakur Gokulananda, 
the ranihati or reneti, and Venidasa, the 
mandarini respectively. The style or school of 
jhadakhandi was introduced by Kavindra Gokula. 
This style is now out of practice, and the 
special features of those four schools are also 
not easily recognizable at present, for want of 
their proper knowledge and culture and applica¬ 
tion. It is said that those styles of klrtana 
were presented with different time-units or talas. 
As for example, 108 talas were used in the 
klrtana of the garanahati style, 25 in manoharasahl, 

26 in ranihati or reneti^ and 9 in mandarini. 

• • • 

The Manipuri style of klrtana of Assam owes 
its debt to Thakura Narottama, as Narottama 
went to different places of Assam, to propa¬ 
gate his new style of klrtana^ together with the 
Vaisnava religion. After Thakura Narottama, 
his worthy desciple Gahga Narayana Cakravurty 
also made similar tour round Assam and 
Manipur. The klrtana of Manipur is present¬ 
ed with the dance-dramas, having divine 
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plots with the sportive plays of Radha and 

Krsna. 

• • « 

It has already been said that padavall- 
klrtana of Bengal is the nibaddha prabandha type 
of classical music, as it consists of different 
music-parts [dhatus) and six limbs {sadahgas)^ 
etc. In Bharata’s Nafyasdstray we find that 
while he mentions about the glti ^samkirtana, he 
says that it is a type of music, which should 
be presented with metre, rhythm, etc. He 
describes, 

Yastvesam sattvdke bhavah karma 
• * • 

samkirtanam ca yat / 
Tat-karyam gana-yoge tu pramanarn 

vidhi-samsrayarn // 

* * * * 

Chandah-pramana-sarhyuktarn divyanarn 

gana-misyate / 
Stutyasrayena tat-karyam karma- 

sarhkirtanadapi //'*® 

Therefore it is evident that the auspicious {divja) 
glti, dhruvd, known as samkirtana, was prevalent 


45, W hr: I 

• * * » 
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even in the first-second century A.D., in the 
form of sthuti-gana. The dhruvas were sacred 
like the post-Vedic brahmagltis or ahga^gitis like 
rk, gdthd, pdnikd, etc : ^jayds'irvdda-yuktani karyd- 
nyetdni daivaie^ rg-gdtha^pdnikd hyeshm voddhvydstu 
prdmanatafi During the time of Muni Bharata 
(second century A.D.), when the nibaddha 
prabandha type of dhruvas (dramatic or stage- 
songs) were sung with jatiragas, different metres 
(chandas), rhythms {talas), and tempi {layas) for 
sacred purpose, they were known as samkiriana 
or kirtana. This sacred type of music was 
probably revived with some new form and 
theme of Radha-Krsna-tattva, during the awake¬ 
ning of the Gaudiya-Vaisnavism, in the fifteenth- 
sixteenth century A.D, Ghanasyama-Narahari, 
one of the great Gaudiya-Vaisnava savants and 
musicologists, says in his Bhaktiratnakara : 

snr i 

51 ^-^ 11 

That is, a prabandha type of song is known by 
its four music-parts {dhatus) and six limbs 
aiigas) , whereas a vastu type of song consists 
of three music-parts and five limbs, and rupaka 


46. i 
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type is possessed of two music-parts and two limbs. 
Ghanasyama-Narahari says regarding the dhatUy 

Prabandavayavo dhatuh sa caturdha prakirtitah / 
Udgrahaka-melapaka-dhruvabhoga iti kramat 

That is, a dhatu is a part of song, and 
it is of four kinds, udgrahaka^ melapaka, dhruva^ 
and dbhoga. Narahari says that the Kirtaniyas 
( demostrators of the kirtana ) strictly observe the 
rules, as laid down by the treatises like Gita- 
prakasa, Sahgita-parijata, Sahgita-siromani, Sahgita- 
ratnamdld, Vdcaspati, Sahgita-ddmodara, Sahgita- 
ndrdjana, etc. No one did venture to violate 
the sdstric rules and injunctions. The classical 
melodies {rdgas) and rhythms {talas) were used 
in kirtana, as they were strictly observed in 
samkirtana in Bharata’s time (second century 
A.D.). They are strictly observed also in the 
present system of Vaisnava paddvaH-kirtana. 

Narahari-dasa further says, regarding the 
prabandha type of song, 


47. Nig; € i 

48. Narahari says about five limbs ( pahca-dhatu ), and 
again he says somewhere about four dhdtus {dhatu- 
catustayam). 
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The six limbs of the prabandha type of a song are 

svara or notes, taken at their proper pitch, viruda 

or panegyric, pada or name of its object, tenaka 

or cadence of notes as a symbolic standard, 

pata or the continuous imitation of sound, 

proceeding from percussion instruments and tala 

or rhythm, expressed by beat. Talas are caccatputa, 

yat, etc. Some musicologists are of opinion that 

a prabandha is possessed of four limbs {ahgas)^ 

words, notes, rhythm, and cadence of notes. 
/ 

Sarahgadeva also says : ^prabando'hgani sat, tasya 
svarasya virudarn, padarn, tenakah pata-talau From 
Narahari-dasa, we come to know that padavalt- 
kirtana consists of six limbs or ahgas like svara, 
viruda, etc., as has been described before. 


49. qr^fiT# i 
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Again padavali-kirtana was possessed of five 
jatisi composed of different limbs. Regarding 
these, Narahari mentions in his Bhaktiratnakara : 

^ gfir w 

?mT 7^1^ I 

ni^FTTif 11 

t 

Sarahgadeva also says regarding the jdtis of 
the classical songs, 

a%n I 

W: JTWRT g k 

Therefore, kirtana belongs to medini type, when 
it is composed of five limbs {ahgas). It is 
recognized as d'lpani, when it consists of four 
limbs ; it is pavani, when possessed of three limbs ; 
it is called tdrdvali, when possessed of two limbs, 
and when kirtana is composed of only one limb, it 
is recognized as the prabandha. In Sarangadeva’s 
Sahglta-Ratndkarai pdvam is known as bhdvani. 

Probably the paddvali-kirtana is included in the 
category of tdravali and sama-dhruva type of the 
prabandha giti, as distinct from pahcali or pdncdlikd, 
which is recognized as visama^dhruvd type of 
the prabandha. Pandit Harekrsna Mukherjee says 
in his Paddvalhparicaya that one of the greatest 
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exponent of the padavali-kirtana, late Avadhuta 
Bandopadhyaya was of opinion that kirtana of 
Bengal was included in the tdrdvali and samadhruvd 
type of song. The pdhcdll type of songs are 
the mahgala^ganas like krsnamahgala, sivamangaldi 
candimahgala, mansdmahgala, etc. The mangalagitis 
of Bengal are also known as the nihaddha type 
of classical music. Sarahgadeva says in the 
Sahgita-Ratndkara : 

Vadanarn caccari carya paddhadi rahadi tatha / 
Veerasri-mahgalacaro dhavalo mahgalastatha //®° 

This is, caccari or cdncara, carya, mdhgala, etc. 
were sometimes very favourite songs of Bengal. 
They were known as niryukta type of songs, 
possessed of diflferent metres, melodies, rhythms, 
and tempi, whereas the aniryukta ones were like 
the dldpa or alapti, possessed of only melody 
[rdga), and tempo {laya). The kirtana, being the 
tar avail and samadhruvd type of song, can be known 
as similar to the carya, to some extent. The only 
difference between the carya and the kirtana lies in 
the fact that the former had some repititions of 
one or two stanzas, while the latter was sung, 
and are sung even these days, with the music- 
part (dhdtu), dhruva, both by the main singer 


50. ^ I 

Parwadeva had discussed these prabandhas in his 
Sahgita^samayasdra, before Sarahgadeva. 
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[mula-gayena) and his party, in unison. In this 
respect, the method of singing the mahgala-gdna 
seems different from the padavali-kirtana^ in some 
respects. 

It has already been said that padavalukirtana 
is purely emotional {bhdvdtmakam) in its nature, 
and for this reason it is known as ^rasa-kirtana . 
In truth, emotional sentiments and moods {rasa 
and bhdva ) are the life-force of the paddvalhkirtana 
of Bengal. It stirs the emotional depth of the 
musicians as well as of the listeners. The mystic 
Vaisnava composers {padakartds) have used sixty- 
four aesthetic sentiments {rasas) ^ dividing them 
into two main groups, vipralambha and sambhoga, 
Rupa-Goswami, Kavi-karnapura, and Pitamvara- 
dasa have said in their Ujjalanilamarii and Bhakti- 
rasdjana, Alamkdra-kaustubha, and Rasamdhjari that 
vipralambha and sambhoga are the two modifications 
of the basic sentiment, srhgdra or divine primal 
creative urge’. The vipralambha is again divided 
into four, purvaraga, mdnay premavicittya, and pravdsa. 
The sambhoga is an enjoyment of the pure union 
of the lover and the beloved woman. It is also 
divided into four types, enjoyment in a short 
period { samksipta-sambhoga ), mixed enjoyment 
( samKirna-sambhoga ), accomplished enjoyment 
{sampanna-sambhoga), and ripe enjoyment {samrddhi- 
sambhoga). The four emotive feelings and their 
enjoyments are the manifestations of eight kinds 
of aesthetic sentiments, as described by Muni 
Bharata, in the Afdtyasdstra. Bharata says. 
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Srngara-hasya-karuna-raudra-veera-bhayanakah / 
Vibhatsadbhuta-samjnau cetyastau natye rasah 

smrtah 

Besides 7 iatya, Bharata says that emotional 
sentiments are applicable to dhruva and jdtirdga 
gdnas : ^dhruvd-vidhdne kartavyd jdtigdne prayafnatah, 
rasam kdryamavasthdm ca * *’ (NS. 29.4). These 
sdstric rules are also applied to the paddvali-kirtana. 
It adopts eight main aesthetic sentiments, along 
with their eight sub-sentiments, resulting in 
sixty-four (8 x 8 = 64) ones. As for example, 

(^) 11 II (0 {\) {\) 

(a) (i) («t) 

('5)) (c) i 
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(sr) II H (?) (0 (^) (a) 

( 4 ) ('O) i^) 152 

Again, five parts of the sub-limbs [upahgas) are 
used in the padavali-kirtana, and they are : 
(1) kathd, doha, ahkhara, tuka 3.nd chufa. (1) The 
katha denotes laksya ( words or composition 
—sahitya ) and laksana ( theory). Besides, it 
signifies questions and answers [ukti and pratyukti)^ 
connecting link between one piece of song and 
another, and expansion of meaning of the 
composition or speech. (2) Doha means stanzas 
( two consecutive lines of a song ), tripadi 

52. ^ri Rupa-GoswamI says in his Ujjalanilamani about 
these 64 rasas, in connection with the nayika-bheda : 

(?5') f^‘ 1 

(Ji) g 911 

(q) gi<^T <T9JM I 

(^) I 

timuTO 'n taf^cri 11 

iyt) 91 9#9T g^; 9T?qf?T9’ W I 

fi: «i 11 

* ♦ * 

(5f) l^9fll9?T^f9cn «t?I W I 

9f?r^i?^f9^r-gigfrraT=99if^?! 11 
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(three lines of a composition), caupadi (four lines) 
etc., and they are repeated by the singers. 

(3) Ahkhara is a unique contribution to the 
prdavalukirtana of Bengal. It seems similar to 
tana of the Hindusthani classical music, to some 
extent. Ahkhara is an extempore composition. 

(4) Tuka is an ornamental part of a song, 
which the traditionally handed down from one 
community of singers to another. (5) Chuta is 
a part of a stanza of the kirtana^ i.e. when a 
portion of a song is present, instead of the 
entire portion, it is known as chuta. Besides them, 
jhtimura or jhumrt is also used as an upahga of 
the kirtana. It is a rule or procedure to sing a 
song of union {milana-gana) between Radha and 
Krsna, after finishing the entire composition. 
But, if in any case, it is not possible to complete 
the gourcandrika or the entire theme of the kirtana 
{pala-gdna), the singer shall represent jhurnrd or 
jhurnri for the completion of the kirtana. 

In the paddvali-ktrtana twelve mystic tattvas 
are used, and they are : ( a ) union of the 

divine couple (yugala-rupa), (b) manifestation 
and enjoyment [prakasa and vildsa), (c) enjoy¬ 
ment of the emotional sentiment {rasdsvddana), 
(d) mutual adoration {pdrasparika bhajana), (e) the 
Lord and the devotee {Bhagavdna and Bhakta)^ 
(f) ideal of the devotee {sddhya-vastu), (g) spiri¬ 
tual practice of the devotee {sddhand), (h) purva- 
rdga and anu-rdga, (i) abhisdra^ (j) vdsakasajjd, 
(k) divine union ( milana ) and the tattva par 
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excellence and ( 1 ) Radha and Krsna. Besides, 

the intuitive perception of the divine couple, 

Radha and Krsna are the central theme of the 

♦ • • 

padavali-kirtana. And it should be remembered 
that this intuitive or spiritual perception of the 
divine couple is the realization of the inseparable 
relation ( abheda-samvandha ) between Radha 
and Krsna. Both are mutually realizing the 
infinite potency of love and bliss, and this 
mutual relation of love is the secret of the 
whole drama, enacted in the eternal land of 

Vrndavana. This realization is the aim and 

♦ 

ideal ot the padavalukirtana. The philosphical idea 

of the ktrtana also lies in it. Radha and Krsna 

/ • • • 

are here conceived as one. Sri Krsna, being the 
ultimate Being, is possessed of svarupa^sakti, jiva~ 
sakti or tatastha-sakti, and maya-sakti. The svarupa- 
sakti is the consummation of the divine attributes 
of existence [sat), consciousness (ri/), and bliss 
[dnanda). The potency of these three attributes 
acts like three powers in the nature of God, 
which are known as sandham (the power of 
existence), samvit (the power of consciousness) 
and hladini (the power of bliss, which is of the 
nature of infinite love).®^ The padavah-kirtana 
of Bengal Vaisnavism aims at the divine 
intuition and feeling of this highest tattva. 
This theological and philosophical ideas of 


53. Vide Dr. S. B. Dasgupta ; Obscute Reli gious Cults 
(Calcutta University, 1946), pp. 143-144. 
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the kirtana developed on the doctrinal founda¬ 
tion of the Upanisadf Pancaratra, Pur ana ^ Srimat- 
bhdgavata, and Bengal Buddhism, and Sahajiyd 
cults. 

The composition {sahitya or pada) of the kirtana 
is deeply concerned with name, age, quality, 
beauty, grace, sweetness and lusture, and character 
{gUTia, vayasa, rupa, Idvanya, saundarya, abhirupatd, 
madhurya, mdrdava, ndma, caritra, and anubhdva), as 
they are the source of inspiration to the devotees. 
They intensify the love and devotion to Sri 
Krsna. The hero (ndyaka) of the theme of the 
kirtana is imagined in four different ways, and 
they are dhira'-talita dhira-santa, dhlroddhata, and 
dhiroddtta. Besides, Sri Krsna is conceived here in 
different ways {rupa-bheda ). 

Like the divine hero {ndyaka), the divine 
heroine (ndyikd) of paddvali-klrtana is also con¬ 
ceived in different ways. She is mainly conceived 
as svakiyd and parakiyd. These two are again 
divided into many phases, mudghd, madhyd, 
pragalbhd, dhird, adhird, dhirddhird, dhird-pragalbhd, 
adhird^pragalbhd, and dhirddhird-pragalhhd. Parakiyd 
has been recognized by the Vaisnavas as the 

greatest love towards parama-ndyaka, Krsna. 
/ 

Sri Caitanya himself maintained the parakiyd^ 
tattva. Some of the latter Vaisnavas like Jiva- 
Goswami, and others did not accept this 
doctrine, as they said that svakiyd par excellence 
is the greatest tattva. But after Jiva Goswami, 
the Gaudiya-Vaisnavas mostly established the 

21 
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doctrine oi parakiya^ and this has afterwards been 
the central theme of the padavali-kirtana. 

Parakiyd is again divided into two, kanya 
and parodha. Dhanya and other unmarried 
Vrja maidens, who loved Sri Krsna, were karya, 
and the married women were known as parodha. 
The parodha Gopu were again divided into three 
classes, sadhanapara, devl and nityapriya. The 
sddhanapara Gopis were divided into two, yauthiki 
and ayauthiki. The yauthiki Gopis were Radha, 
Candravalij Visakha, Lalita, Syama, Padma, 
Tara, Citra, Dhanistha, Bhadra, Saivya, Gopali, 
Palika, and others. But Radha was the greatest 
nayika among all the nityapriya Gopis. Radha 
or Radhika is known as Vrndavanesvari. The 
female attendants {sakhis) of Radha were divided 
into five classes, and they were sakhi, nityasakhi, 
priyasakhi-i pranasakhi, and parama-prestha^sakhi. 
Krsnadasa-Kaviraja describes the real significances 
of Radha, Krsna and Gopis, in his Caitanya- 
caritamrta (madhyalild, 8th canto) as, 

^ . 4 * __ 

?nT }| 

mfk ^ n 


This is also the philosophical conceptions of 
Radha, Krsna, and the Sakhis that are adopted 
in the padavali-kirtana. Kubja is conceived as the 
sadharani-nayika of Sri Krsna. The central attention 

■ ft « • 
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of all the nayikas and sakhis was concentrated 

in bringing the complete union {milana) of 

Radha and Krsna. 

• • * 

The love between the divine hero {nayaka) and 
the divine heroine (nayika) manifests in different 
ways. Above all, the heroine, Radha is conceived 
as the greatest manifestation, or incarnation 
of divine love, beauty, and divinity in the padaualh 
klriana. Sri Jiva-Goswami describes Radha as 
the highest manifestation of love and devotion, 
in his celebrated book, Ujjalamlamani. The 
conceptions of the female attendants [sakhh) 
and messengers {duti) of Radha are also unique 
and original in the klrtana. 

Many of the Vaisna\'a savants like Krsnadasa- 
Kaviraja, Kavi-Karnapura, Radhamohan Thakur, 
Ghanasyama-Naraharidasa, and others accepted 
the paddvali-kirtana as sastric and classical, in their 
books, Gorindalllamrta, Ananda-vrudavana^campu, 
Padamrta-sindhu, Sahgitasara-samgraha, Bhakti^ 
ratnakardi Gitacaiidrodaya, etc. Radhamohan Thakur 
composed many contemplative compositions 
[dhyanas) of the ragas of the padavalukirtana, 
and he followed, in this matter, Rana Kumbha’s 
Sahgitardja^ and other ancient Sanskrit treatises 
on music. Ghanasyama-Narahari says in his 
Bhaktiratnakara, the authoritative book of the 
Gaudiya-Vaisnavas : 

g rfiyqy i 
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s?T^ srrtt crnr i 

3n^ JT?3[ cH^ ^ 1 

siT^ ^ ^ II 

From this, it is evident that alapa was used 
in diflferent tempi, before the presentation of 
the original theme of padavali-kirtana. It is said 
that tumburd, rabdb, veendi and other stringed and 
musical instruments accompanied kirtana. Jhana- 
dasa describes some of them in his abhisdra-pada : 

^ sn?: to i h 

i 

sr^ftr^ 5i?T ^ II 

Though Jhanadasa has not described it in 
connection with paddvali-kirtana, yet the stanzas 
suggest the use of musical instruments in the 
Vaisvava giiis. 

Some are of opinion that the structures of 
the rdgas, used in kirtana, seem to be pure and 
original than those of the modern modified ones. 
But, though their ancient forms are obsolete now, 
yet they can be recognized by those, described 
in Kavi-Locana’s Rdgataranginl and Hrdaya- 
Narayana’s Hrdaya-kautuka, written in the sixteenth 
century A.D. As for example, gurjari was 
previously recognized as the rdga of the gauri- 
samsthdna or gauri-mela, the tonal structure of 
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which was similar to modern bhairava : ‘sa ri 
ga ma pa dha ni’. Vasania was known as the 
raga of the gaurl-samsthana, and its present 
tonal form is similar to that of bhairava, 
Hrdaya-Narayana describes vasanta as ‘sa ma, 
sa ni sa, ni dha pa ma ga ri sa’. In this way, 
we can easily find out the tonal forms of all the 
ragaSy used in padavalhkirtana. These recognized 
forms of the rdgas were also used in Jayadeva’s 
Glta-govinda, and they have been discussed 
before. From the collections of the padavali- 
kirtana, we find the following rdgas which were 
mostly used in kirtana : kdmoda, in, dhdnasi or 
dhdnasrh gdndhdra or gdndhdru todi, mangala, 
vasanta^ suhai, bhdtiydri, rdmakiri or rdmakeli, vibhdsa, 
malldra, kalydni, mdyura or mdyuri^ pdhidd or pdhddi^ 
gauri, patamanjari, gurjari, tirothd-dhdnasri^ gaudi, 
bhupdll, dhiri, vihdga, vihahgdd, keddra, bhairava^ 
bhairavi, subhagd, vibhdsa4alita, etc. We also find in 
the pddavalis the names of yathdrdga or tathdrdga, 
karund or karuna-rdga, kau-rdga, which were 
mostly prevalent in Bengal. But, in fact, karund 
or kuruna is not a rdga, it is a kind of metre 
{chanda), and it has been mentioned in Locan’s 
Rdgatarahgini : ^yat paddrdhe tu sa bhavet karund^ 
mdlavd^bhidhaJi,^ The rdga suhd or suhai has been 
mentioned in Halayudha-misra’s Seka-subhodayd. 
The newly devised regional rdga, tirotha has been 
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adopted form Trhut or Tirhut. It is known 
by various names like tirotha, lirota, tirotiya, 
or trhutiya. The nepali has been adopted from 
Nepal, and Nepal was a centre of Vrajabull, 
after the Sena Kings. The raga ‘lubhaga has 
been mentioned in Subhankara s Sahgita-darnodara, 
Narahari’s Sahgltasara^samgraha, etc. The mdyura 
or mdyuri has been mentioned in the Vrhaddharma- 
purdna, Sahgtta-ddmodara, etc. Some are of 
opinion thsLiyatlid or iatha raga is the diminutive 
form of the ancient jail or jdtirdga. But this 
view is untenable, as the word yathd~rdga* 
connotes the idea that the singers or musicologists 
have freedom to select any of the suitable 
ragas. 

The talas^ as used in paddvalhklrtana are 
numerous. More than two hundred idlas were 
used in kirtana. The names of some of the 
talas are : yati^ rupaka, japa^ vrhatjapa, dasakust, 
chota-dasakui'ii vada-daskust, madhya?na-dasakusii teoia, 
jhampa or jhampd jayamahgala, duthuki, ddd^duthuki, 
chota-duthukl, dasapede or danspede, manthaka-i prati^ 
rnanthakai kandarpa, ekatdli, vada-ekatdli, pata, 
madhura-i kekhara^ fianandana, dhadd, astha, ddi, 
vijaydnanda, sama, candrasekhara, dhruva, lopkd, 
nandana, utsakdi etc. In every tdJa there are 
par ana i nidtana, etc. 

It is said that 108 kinds of talas were 

used in the gaderhdti school of kirtana^ and these 

/ 

have been mentioned in the Sri-Paddmrta^mddhurty 
compiled by Late Naxadvip Gandra Vrajavasi 
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and Rai Bahadur Khagendra Nath Mitra. 
These 108 kinds of talas are mentioned in the 
ancient Sanskrit treatises on music. The 108 
talas are : 

1. Vada-dasakusi ; 2. Visama-dasakusi ; 

3. Madhyama-dasakusi ; 4. Chota-dasakusi; 

5. Kata-dasakusi; 6. Virama-ada-dasakusi ; 
7. Vada-samatala ; 8. Madhyama-samatala ; 
9. Yota-samatala ; 10. Kata-samatala ; 11. Chota- 

samatala ; 12. Murcchana of samatala ; 13. Paka- 

/ 

chata ; 14. Sruti ; 15. Pota ; 16. Dharana ; 

17. Ada-dharana-tala ; 18. Katapota-tala ; 

19. Karnata; 20. Malati ; 21. Chota-rupaka ; 
22. Madhyama-rupaka ; 23. Vada-rupaka ; 

24. Vasama-pahcatala ; 25. Madhyama- 

pahcatala ; 26. Pahcama-sowari ; 27. Vada- 

chutatala ; 28. Visama-chuta ; 29. Ada-chuta ; 

30. Chota-chuta ; 31. Vada-teota ; 32. Madhyama- 
teota ; 33. Teora ; 34. Tioti ; 35. Vada- 

m 

dharatala (dhada ? ) ; 36. Madhyama-dhara- 

tala ; 37. Katatala ; 38. Vada-ekatala ; 

39. Madhyama-ekatala ; 40. Chota-ekatala; 

41. Kata-ekatala ; 42. Vada-sasisekhara ; 

43. Madhyama-sasisekhara ; 44. Chota-sasi- 

sekhara ; 45. Vada-danspahida ; 46. Madhyama- 
danspahida ; 47. Chota-danspahida ; 48 Ada- 

danspahida ; 49. Vrhat-japatala : 50. Madhyama- 
japatala ; 51. Chota-japatala ; 52. Ada- 

japatala ; 53. Gahjala-tala ; 54. Parimana- 

tala ; 55. Yati-tala ; 56. Vada-jhamptala : 

57. Chota-jhamptala ; 58. Vada dothuki; 
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59. Madhyama-dothuki; 60. Chota-dothuki; 

61. Ada-dothuki; 62. Vada-veeravikrama; 

• • • • 

63. Chota-veeravikrama ; 64. Vada-adatala ; 

65. Chota-adatala ; 66. Vada-kavali; 67. Chota- 

» • 

kavali; 68. Dhruvatala ; 69. Natasekhara- 

tala; 70. Nandana-tala ; 71. Cancuputa-tala ; 

72. Manthaka-tala ; 73. Vada-dhamali ; 

74. Madhyama-dhamali ; 75. Chota-dhamali ; 

76. Niskaraka (Nis-saruka ? )-tala ; 77. Candra- 
sekhara-tala ; 78. Kandarpa-tala ; 79. Prati- 

cancuputa-tala ; 80. Campaka-tala ; 81. Vadasi- 
(Asta-tala 32 capada) ; 82. Triputi-tala; 

83. Brahma-tala ; 84. Rudra-tala ; 85. Nata- 

narayana-tala ; 86. Vijayananda-tala ; 87. 

Thumri ; 88. Lopha ; 89. Gamakatala ; 

90, Garsratala ; 91. Dasamaksara-tala ; 92. 

o . ^ 

Gopalatala (used in Rasa-nrtta of Sri Krsna) ; 
93. Visama-sahkata-tala (used in nrtta of Sri 
Radha) ; 94. Nrttatala (of Lalita) ; 95. Nrtta- 

tala (of Visakha) ; 96. Nrtta-tala (of Campaka- 

lata) ; 97, Vandhavatala (in the nrtta of 

Tungavidya) ; 98. Jhamapaka-tala (in the nrtta 

of Indurekhaj ; 99. Mandasmita-tala (in the 

nrtta of Sucitra ) ; 100. Vandi-tala (in the 
nrtta of Rahgadevi) ; 101. Chakka-tala (in the 
nrtta of Sudevi) ; 102. Vikata-tala (in the dance 

of Radha-Krsna) ; 103. Nrtta-tala (of the Gopis 

in the Rasamandala) ; 104. Sahkaratala (of 

Nataraja-Mahadeva) ; 105. Lasya-tala (of 

Parvati) ; 106. Jhumura-tala ; 107. Khemta 

(or Kaharva) ; 108. Jhuj-jhuti-tala. 
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Among them some of their time-units or 
matrds may be mentioned as, 

(1) chotadasakosi is of 7 matrds^ madhyama- 
dasakosi is of 7x2=14 mdtrds, and vada-dasakosi 
is of 7 X 2 X 2 = 28 mdtrds ; (2) Teoti is of 

7 mdtrds, and (3) Teota is of 7x2=14 mdtrds 

(4) chota-lophd is of 6 mdtrds, (5) lophd is of 6 

mdtrds, (6) vada-lophd is of 6x2=12 mdtrds; 
(7) dothuki is of 14 mdtrds, and (8) chota-dothuki 
is of 14 mdtrds, (9) chota-dusapydri is of 4 

mdtrds, (10) ddsapydri is of 4x2 = 8 mdtrds ; 
(11) ekatdli is of 14 mdtrds ; (12) Jhdmptdla is 
of 10 mdtrds ; (13) dhard or dhadd is of 

16 mdtrds ; (14) chofa-rupaka is of 6 mdtrds ; 

(15) vada-rupakdL is of 6 x 2 = 12 mdtrds ; (16) chota- 
ekatdli is of 14 mdtrds, and (17) ekatdli is of 14 
mdtrds. 

In Subahkara’s Sahgita-ddniodara 101 talas 
have been mentioned : 

I Subhahkara says that 60 out of 101 
tdlas are prominent. Sarahgadeva describes 
120 desi~tdlas in the Sahgita^Ratndkara (6th 

chapter). Ghanasyama Narahari-dasa follows 
Sahgita-ddmodara, and says : 

Now, let us illustrate some portion of 
a pada-kirtana, from Sri Haridasa Kar’s 
Kirtana-svaralipi (VoL I). The author of the 
composition {pada) is Govinda-dasa. The tdla 
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used has been lopha, consisting of 6 matras 

(o o o / o o o). The song, along with the 
notation? runs thus, 
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N.B, Nisada and madhynma are sometimes used as 

• ^ 

flat {koinala). 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RHYTHM AND lEMPO 

There is an organized and harmonized system 
behind the gigantic phenomena of the universe, 
and everything in it, the sun, the moon, the 
stars, and satellites are unceasingly working 
through an ordered system, and with a motive 
behind. Everything phenomenal is ruled by 
the inevitable law of cause and sequence 
{karya-karana-samvandha), and this law is again 
guided by a synthetic and universal law, which 
is known as the cosmic law or divine Energy. 
The rhythm and tempo are the inherent categories 
of that cosmic energy or Nature, which is called 
by the philosophers of India, as prakrti, prajna, 
kundalim, kdmakala. mahamdya^ or the Mother 
Kali. Rhythm and tempo are but one and 
the same organized dynamic force, that animates 
and regulates the sportive play of Mahakali, 
who creates, sustains, and destroys everything 
of the changing phenomena. Poet Rabindranath 
defines rhythm in some different way, when he 
says : ‘Rhythm is not merely in some measured 
blending of words, but in a significant adjustment 
of ideas, in a music of thought produced by 
a subtle principle of distribution, which is not 
primarily logical but evidential*. ‘In perfect 
rhythm’, he further states, ‘the art-form becomes 
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like the stars whicli in their seeming stillness 
are never still, like a motionless flame that is 
nothing but movement. A great picture is always 
speaking, but news from a newspaper, even of 
some tragic happening, is still-born. Some news 
may be a mere commonplace in the obscurity 
of a jonrnal; but give it a proper rhythm and 
it will never cease to shine. That is art’. 

However, ^rhytfun connotes the idea of an 
ordered and at the same time a measured 
motion or development that gives an idea of a 
complete harmonious restriction or system, 
whereas ‘tempo’ connotes that of time-unit, in the 
sense of pace or duration of speed. 

But how the conceptions of rhythm and 
tempo came into being ? Some are of opinion 
that in the antique primitive days men and 
women used to sing and dance irregularly, 
clapping their hands, moving their feets, and 
shaking their heads or limbs of the bodies. 
Their irregular movements of the hands, legs 
and heads or limbs of the bodies were gradually 
regulated and balanced, with senses of restriction 
of pace and speed, and they at last gave rise to 
concrete ideas of rhythm and tempo. In Sanskrit, 
these are known as ^chanda and ^laya . Both have 
their common origin or basic ground in space 
and time, which is known as the prime factor of 
creation i.e. projection of the world-appearance. 
Sammuel Alexander calls this ground as space- 
time, and not space and time, and space-time 
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is the matrix or substratum of the primal norm 
of the projection. It is said in the Rgveda that 
there was no vibration or movement in the 
beginning {'tadejciti tannaijati * *), and eternal 
calmness reigned supreme with unbroken silence. 
Gradually movement came in the form of 
rhythmic vibrations. The vibrations were 
organized and balanced, and the manifold 
creation or projection was designed in a systematic 
form, which may be called the ^rhythm', The 
word Ha pall of the Upanisad was no other than 
the heat-energy or will-power of the divine 
primordial Energy. Potential divine Energy or 
Isvara was alone before the projection of the 
phenomenon, and He willed to be many ijeko^hani 
vahu syam^)., and that will is the cause of the 
manifestation. The world ol' appearance came 
into being in the form of rhythm. That rhythm 
was continuous and eternal, and the sun, moon, 
stars, and all other satellites of the solar system 
are also observing that rhythmic movement. 

Now^, how that rhythm came into being 
in the field of music ? Prof. Scholes says that 
rhythm is not something, imposed on music. 
Whether there be words or not, the rhythm 
is inherent in music. It is not only its legs, 
but its life, and that life, like ours, is often 
subtle and complex. Rhythm also plays the 
role of life-force in literature. Rhythm pertains 
to the time side of music, as distinct from the 
pitch side, and it manifests in beats, accent. 
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measures or bars, grouping of notes into beats, 
grouping of beats into measures, grouping of 
measures into phrases, and so forth. Prof. Scholes 
is of opinion that in rhythm, the sense of accuracy 
and judgment is necessary to arrange and 
combine the notes or series of notes, with its 
regular and periodic time-measures or talas. 
It is also necessary for rise and fall of the 
intervals of notes of the melody in music. 

In Vedic music, rhythm was observed with 
the help of metres [chanda] in the composition 
or sdhifya. Tunes were added to the res or 
stanzas, and the res were constituted out of 
the letters, arranged in different metres. The 
rtr-stanzas, with tunes, were the samaganas, Sayana 
says : ^sama-sabda-vacyasya gdnasya svarupa- 

mrgaksaresu hustadibhih saptabhifi etc.^ In the 
Rk-bhasyabhumikd, three kinds of stobhas are 
mentioned, and they are vania-stobha, pada- 
stobha, and vakhya-stobha. Gathas were pre¬ 
valent in the Vedic period. Gathas were the 
prescribed rnantrams or verses : ‘uihita mantra- 
visesd gathah' Both in the stotra or gathagana 
and samagana rhythm and tempo were used to 
regulate the letters and tunes of the composition of 
music. The Brahmana literature states : ^ nocc air gey am 
na valavadgeyamiti rathantara-dharmah. Tasrnadubhaya- 


2, t 
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dharma vyavatisthante iti\^ The Samavidhana- 
Brdhmana states that the sdmans were possessed 
of stanzas or verses, constructed out of the 
metres like vrhaft, jagatl, gayatri, fristubha, etc. 
As these metres were balanced by tones and 
tunes, they were known as the sdmans. 

In the Rk-prdtlsdkhya, syllables or varnas are 
known as the sound or svara. The sound or 
svara has been divided into different time-units 
like hrasva, dhgha and pluta. The hrasva sound 
lasts for only one mdtrd or one unit of time, 
the dirgha, for two rndtrds or two units of time, 
and the pluta, for three matrds or three units 
of time. The sound or svara is also known as 
the letter or aksara : ^svaro'ksaramityuktarn For 

this reason, the authors of the Prdtisdkhyas 
designate the register notes {sthdna-svaras), udatta 
anuddtta and svarita as letters : ^uddttascdnudatta- 
sca svarita sc a sarnkespatah wardstrayo veditavydh* 

In the Vedic literature, these are also known 

/ 

as the notes. Saunaka says in the Rk^prdtisdkhya 
that all the musical notes, both vaidika and 
laukika, were represented in three different 
ways, bass, circumflex, and acute, i.e., mandra, 
madhya, and tdra. Three different modes 
were adopted for three kinds of pronunciation, 
and they were slow, medium and fast, i.e. 

3. I ?r<T I 

4. I 

5. qf?«T*qT: i 
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vilambita, madhya, and dfuta. The 48th aphorism 
of the Rk-prdtisdkhya runs thus : ^mdtrd-visesah 
prativrtyupaitVP That is, in every vrtta the 
number of mdtrd is increased. The mdird is a 
measuring unit, which connotes the idea of 
division of time or ksana-bheda. The old Sanskrit 

• m 

verses of musical pieces were of two kinds, 

varna-vrtta and mdtrd-vrtta, i.e.,one was determined 

by the syllable-unit, and other by time-unit. 

Both these units were known as chanda and 

laya^ i.e. rhythm and tempo. 

/ 

Saunaka deals with the topics of chanda^ 

in connection with the correct reading of the 

Vedas. They were gdyatri, usnika, anusjupa, 

vrhatii pahktiy tristupa, and jagati. Besides them, 

there were other metres like afijagati, sakkarl, 

sdtipurvdy dhrti, atidhrti, prakrti, dkrti, nikrti, and 

samkrti, etc. Sirhhabhupala says that these 

metres or chandas were used in the sdmagdna 

and Vedic recitations.^ In the Rk~prdtisakhya, 

we find the mention of the mdtrds or measuring 

units of time, and they were similar to the 

tonalities and pitch-values of the sounds of the 

birds and animals : ^cdsastu vadate mdtrdm dvi- 

* * 

mdtrdm vdyaso'bravif, etc.® Sometimes the letters 
of the Vedic metres used to play the role of 


6. I 

7. Vide the commentary ‘Sudhakara^ by Simhabhupala. 

8. etc. 

22 
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matras or time-beats, and those matras or 
time-beats were accompanied by the recitation 
or pronunciation of the verses of the samans. Five 
kinds of accents were used in the j5mfl;z-chants, 
and Dr. Felber says that they were : (1) stress on 
accentuation ; (2) the interval, its arrangement, 
and choice ; (3) the intensity of voice ; 

(4) enrichment through ornamentation ; and 

(5) the mutual tone-ratio between the different 
musical pitches. Musical pitches were lowered 
or heightened or balanced as the notes in the 
verses used to signify. The numbers upon the 
words of the verses used to indicate temper 
and tensity of the sounds like low, medium 
and high. Some are of opinion that the figures 
upon the words of the verses were indications 
of the murcchanas or ascending-descending notes of 
the samans. Sometimes the numbers used 
to indicate the downward series of tones. The 
metrical relations of the verses or samans were 
manifested in the forms of rhythm as well as 
tempo. 

The word Tempo’ or lay a simultaneously 

indicates the idea of time-beats or tala^ as one is 

interlinked with or counterpart of the other. 

In fact, the tempo is realized in the continuity 

and different cadences or measured movements 

/ 

of the time-beats or tala. Sarangadeva ( early 
thirteenth century) says that music, both vocal 
and instrumental, drumming and dancing are 
based on time-measure or tala : ^gitarn vadyatn 
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tatha nrttam yatastale pratisthitam ? In the age 
of the great epics, Ramayana, Mahdbharata, and 
Harivamsa, the artists and musicologists were 
fully acquainted with different accents, letters, 
mdtrds and talas : ^kald-rndtra-visesajlria, etc.^° The 
compiler of the Mahdbharata^ while explaining 
the process of beating of the time, says : 
^pdni-tdla-satdlaisca samyd-tdldih samaistathd' 
From this it is evident that time was 
strictly maintained with the help of palms. 
The word Hdla* connotes the idea of measure 
of the specified time. Simhabhupala clarifies 
it by saying : ^gitddeh mitir-mdnarn vidadat 
kurvan kdlah tdla ityuchyate Time or kdla 
is the temporal unit or tdla. The time also 
presupposes the idea of space i.e. desa. The 
greatest scientist Einstein admits the co-relation 

O 

of time and space in his Theory of Relativity. 
He says like the English philosopher Alexander 
that Space-Time is the primal stuff, of which 
all the pehnomenal things are made, though 
space is three dimensional, and time is one 
dimensional. As time cannot be conceived 
without space, so kdla or tdla cannot be thought of 
as separate from desa^ because time is extended 
to the space, and space bears its existence in 


9. ifN I 

10 . \ 
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time. It has already been said that in Indian 
philosophy, time has been conceived as Mahakala, 
who transcends all kinds of changes or move¬ 
ments. He assumes the aspect of changing time 
as Kali, the Divine Energy. But the change 
has its ground upon the changelessness; 
the dynamic Mother Kali dances upon 

the static breast of the Parama^Siva. So the 
quantum of time has been conceived for the 
practical use of the phenomenal world : ^matra~ 
kala^kriya^bhumi etc. Though the idealist philo¬ 
sophers consider time as an inherent category 
of the mind, yet they admit its objective 
manifestation. Sir Arthur Eddington says 

that our ‘knowledge of space-relations is 
indirect, like nearly all our knowledge of the 
external world—a matter of inference and 
interpretation of the impressions which reach us 
through our sense-organs. We have similar 
indirect knowledge of the time-relations, existing 
between the events in the world outside us ; but 
in addition we have direct experience of the 
time-relations that we ourselves are traversing 
—a knowledge of time, not coming through 
external sense-organs, but taking a short cut 
into our consciousness. When I close my eyes 
and retreat into my inner mind, I feel 
myself enduring, I do not feel myself extensive. 
It is this feeling of time as affecting ourselves 


13. i 
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and not merely as existing in the relations of 
external events which is so peculiarly character¬ 
istic of it ; space on the other hand is always 
appreciated as something external’. Further 
he says elsewhere that whatever ‘may be time 
de jure, the Astronomer Royal’s time is time 
de facto. His time permeates every corner of 
physics. It stands in no need of logical defence ; 
it is in the much stronger position of a vested 
interest. It has been woven into the structure 
of the classical physical scheme’ ( vide The 
Nature of the Physical World). In music, time 
has been considered as real, and though it has 
been recognized as eternal, yet it has been 

divided into minute units, as kala, kasthd for 

• • • 

practical use. The authors on music have made 
use of those units for the measured and well- 
balanced rendering of tones and tunes. 

Muni Bharata (second century A.D.) deals 
with the problem of time-units in the Natyasastra, 
in connection with the dramatic music (natya^ 
giti), gandharva or dhruva. He says that he, who 
is devoid of the sense of tala, can neither 
be called a singer nor a drummer, because 
the art of drama is based on timing or tala. 
Now, what do we mean by a tala ? Bharata 
says that tala is a definite measure of time, 
and gana or music rests on tala : ^ganarn talena 
dhdryate The means and materials of tala 


14. »Tisr en#*f I 
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are yati^ pani, and laya : ^ahga-bhuta hi talasya 
yati-pani4ayah smrtali The laya or tempo means 
the diflference of one unit of time [kal^ 
from another : ^kala-kalantara-krtam sa layo nama 

sanjnitam^^ The. laya or tempo is divided into 
fast, medium and slow speeds, i.e. druta^ madhyai 
and vilamvita. The determining principle of 
notes and timing (svara and tala) is pada. 
The pada is composed of letters {aksaras)i and 
it can be said to be the verse [sahitya) of 
music. 

The rhythm and tempo have elaborately been 
discussed by Bharata in the 29th chapter of the 

f 

Natyasdstra, and by Sarahgadeva in the 6th chapter 
of the Sahgita^Ratndkara. Bharata mentions the 
names of the talas, as dvdpa, niskrdma, viksypa, 
pravesaka, samyd, sannipdta, parivarta, etc. He 
divides the tala into two main heads, beat 
without sound, and beat with sound, i.e. ntMda 
and sa^Mda and ). The talas 

like dvdpa, niskrdma, viksepa, and pravesaka are 
known as beats without sound i.e. nisahda, while 
dhruva, sannipdta etc. as sa-sabda-vddya. The talas 
are strictly measured by laya or tempo. Bharata 
says that laya or tempo is determined by the 
speeds like slow, medium, and fast, i.e. vilamvita, 
madhya, and druta. Or it can be said that the 
forms of speed in time-measure or tdla are 
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known as laya or tempo. Siihhabhupala clarifies 
the passage by saying : Haih mita paricchinah 
kalastdla ityuchyate Sarahgadeva divides tala 
into mdrga and de^t. The movements or beats 
of the mdrga^tdla have already been explained. 
He calls the beat without sound () 
as kaldf and kald is divided into talas like 
dvdpdi etc. The mdtrd is also known as kald. 
The kald is of three kinds, citrai vdrtika, and 

daksina. Some admit dhruva as the fourth kald, 

• • 

Kald, kdsthd, nimesa, and other time-units are 
called as tdla-kald. Like viddri or different 
units of melody or tune, yati and prakarana 
are included in the category of tdla. But, strictly 
speaking, yati is a kind of method of application 
of laya or tempo. It is of three kinds, samd, 
srotogatd and gopucchd, (a) The samd^yati 
possesses three units of tempo, i.e. one in 
the beginning, one in the middle, and the last 
one in the end. (b) The srotogatd too contains 
three units of tempo, the first one is slow or 
vilamvita, the middle one is medium and the 
last one is fast or druta, (c) The gopucchd-yati 
consists of three units of tempo, and in the 
beginning of the gtti or song, the tempo is fast, 
in the middle it is medium and in the end 
it is slow. Some are of opinion that in gopucchd, 
the first tempo is fast or druta, the middle 


17. i 
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one is slow or vilamvita^ and the last one is 

also slow or vilamvita. 

/ 

Sarahgadeva says that the Mdha jatis or 
jatiraga-gdnas like dhruvas, and classical regional 
gitis like magadhiy ardha-^magadhli etc. were practised 
with different kinds of talas. These talas were 
composed of different units of time-beats 
(kalds or margas). The gitis or songs were also 
followed by vrttis and gatis. The presentations 
of those ^tis differed with the alteration of 
tempo or lay a. It has already been said that 
not only Sarahgadeva, but all the later musico¬ 
logists have also divided the tala into two main 
heads, marga and desi. The marga talas are 
dhruva^ citra, Dartika, daksina etc. They have 
mentioned another two kinds of marga tala like 
caturasra and tryasra ( and ), 

which are known as caccatputa and cacaputa. All 
these talas are represented in three different 
modes, slow, medium and fast, i.e. vilamvita, 
madhya, and druta. They are also determined by 
yatis like samdi srotogatd and gopucchd. Ayati is no 
other than a method of application of tempo or 
laya : Haya-pravrUi^niyamo yatifi The marga talas 
are composed of grahas like sama, atita^ and 
andgata. The word ^graha connotes the idea of gati 
or speed. The grahas^ sama^ etc. are also known 
as samapdnif avapdni, and uparipdni. These grahas 
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are determined by the tempi like vtlamvita, 
madhya and druta, 

Sarahgadeva and his followers are of opinion 
that the deH-talas are 120 in number : ^vimsatya- 
bhyddhikam satam , Others admit of 224, and some 
of 108 desi-talas. The desi'tdlas are adi, dvitiyaka, 
Miya, caturthaka, pancama, darpana, ratillla, simha^ 
Ilia, caturmukha, catustdla, yati, tribhahgi, raja- 
vidyddhara, srikirti, karanayati, lalitd, etc. The 
mode, nature and characteristics of the talas 
were determined by different merus like guru- 
meru, druta^meru, pluta-meru, samyoga-meru, etc. 
Besides, the prastdras or khanda-prastaras were 
used for their detailed classification. The 
modern tdlas of both Hindusthani and Carnatic 
systems have evolved from the ancient sdstric 
tdlas. The modern tdlas of Hindusthani system 
are kdwdlt, dddhd^kdwdli, dhimd, patatdla, samapadl- 
yai, kdrphd or chepkd, tkumri, dddthekd, madhya- 
mdna, ekatdla, khemtd, bhartahga, sddrd, ddd^khemtd, 
khayrd, chauidla, ddd-chautald, jhdmptdla, sulatdla or 
surphdhk, yat, dhdmdra, pestd, theord, rupaka, 
Tupakdd, pancam-soydrl, phordosta, jhampaka, veer- 
panca, etc. Besides them, we find also rudratdla, 
brahmatdla, hrahmayoga, laksmitdla, mohanatdla, 
saktitdla, gandakltdla, rdsatdla, sahkaratdla, kardla- 
manca, dobdkdra, khdmsd, etc. Some of the 
rhythmical patterns of tdlas can be illustrated thus, 

1. Tritala : 4 + 44-4-1-4=16. 

2. Cautala : 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 = 12. 

4-4-4 
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3. (a) Dhamara : 3 + 2 + 2 + 3 + 2 + 2=14. 

(b) do i 5 + 2 + 3 + 4=14. 

= (l + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5/6 + 7/ 

8 + 9 + 10/11 + 12+13 + 14) 


4. 

Ada-cautala : 

• 

2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2=14. 

5. 

Jhamptala : 

2 + 3 + 2 + 3=10. 

6. 

Sulatala : 

2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2=10. 

7. 

Dipacandi 

3 + 4 + 3 + 4=14. 

8. 

Jhumra 

3 + 4 + 3 + 4=14. 

9. 

Tilavada 

« 

4 + 4 + 4 + 4=16j 

10. 

Ekatala 

(a) 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2=12. 

(b) 3 + 3 + 3 + 3 = 12. 

11. 

Tivra 

3 + 2 + 2=7. 

12. 

Dadra 

3 + 3 = 6. 

13. 

Rupaka 

3 + 2 + 2 = 7, 

14. 

Gajajhampa 

M 

: 4 + 4 + 4 + 3=15. 

15. 

Sikharatala 

t 6 + 6 + 2 + 3=17. 

16. 

Mattatala 

: 2+2+2+2+2+2+2+2+ 

2=18. 

17. 

Teora 

: 3 + 2 + 2=7. 

18. 

Pahcamasowari : 3 + 3 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 = 

30 (with 5 strokes). 

19. 

Brahmatala 

: 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 24-2 + 


2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 = 28 (10 strokes). 
Pandit Kasinath Appaya-Tulsi has tried to trace 
some similarity between the modern talas and 
the ancient ones, in his Abhinava-talamanjari. 
As for example, he compares ada~cautala 
with catustalai as described by Sarangadeva in 
his Sahgita-Ratnakara. Appaya-Tulsi says : 

^ | Sarangadeva 
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says that catustala consists of 1 guru + 3 druta 
= 3i matras : qt «r?n I?n: I 

Catustala and add-cautdla may be compared 
with dasa-kusii as used in the paddvalhkirtanai 
to some extent. Regarding jkumrd, Appaya- 
Tulsi says : 

i.e. the ancient name of jhumrd is 
kridasahga. Jhumra is of 14 matras^ and it is 
also known as teota. Some are of opinion that 
teota has been derived from trivata^ which is 
again derived from triputa. Regarding dhamdra, 
Appaya-Tulsi says : 

i.e. the ancient name of dhdmara 
is carida. Sarahgadeva describes canda as : 

which means 00011. 
Dhdmara is sometimes known as vrhaMdla. As 
regards cautdla or catustdla, Appaya Tulsi says : 

j i.e. the sdstric and 
ancient name of cautdla is gajajhampa. As regards 
rupaka, Appaya-Tulsi says : 

ffir i.e. Nissahka or Sarahgadeva 

calls rupaka as trtiya-tdla, which is composed of 7 
matras. But we have seen that all the estimate of 
Appaya-Tulsi are not acceptable, as the names and 
time-measures or mdtrds of the tdlds differ from 
those of the other masters. 

The South Indian system of music has 
adopted a scheme of 35 talas, which were 
developed by Purandaradasa. It is said that 
only 35 tdlas were determined by time- untis 
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of laghu, drutam and anudrutam. From the 
scheme of 35 tdlas^t we know that main 
talas are 7 in number, and they each contain 
5 constituent ahgas or varieties, resulting 7x5 = 
35 talas. The ahgas are anudrutam^ drutam^ gutUi 
plutam and kdkapadam. The five ahgas are 
composed of different units or kalds, which are 
again constituted out of the letters {aksaras), in 
relation to time-units or mdtrdS) and they are : 

(a) Anudrutam consists of 1 letter and i time-unit. 

(b) Drutam consists of 2 letters and ^ time-unit. 

(c) Guru consists of 8 letters and 2 time-units. 

(d) Plutarn consists of 12 letters and 3 time-units. 

(e) Kakapadarn consists of 16 letters and 4 time- 

units . 

Some admit six ahgas, including laghu, having 
4 letters and 1 time-unit or mdtrd. The time- 
values are observed by the beats {ghata or dghata) 
and silence [khali or phdhk) . Their values, being 
constant, have no variation or alteration. But 
the aksarakald of each tala can easily be altered. 
The talas are again classified under the head of 
different jdtis like tisra, misra, khanda, sahkirna, 
and catusra. They can be thus illustrated, 

I. Tisra-jati consists of three time-units 
{matras). Different time-beats {talas), having 
three, six, nine, twelve, and twenty-four 
time-units, belong to the tisra-jati. 

II. Misra^jdti is the combination of the jatis 
like catusra and tisra. It consists of seven 
time-units. 
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III. Khanda-jati is consisted of five time-units, 
and the time-beats, with five, ten, and 
fifteen time-unites belong to the khanda-jati. 

IV. Sahktrna-jafi comprises of nine time-units. 
The time-beats, with nine, eighteen and 
thirty-six time-units belong to the sahkirna- 
jati. 

V. Catusra-jati consists of four time-units and 
time-beats, with four, eight, sixteen and 
thirty-two time-units belong to the catusra- 
jati. 

There are 35 alamkaras for illustrating the 35 
talas. The nomenclature of the talas are based on 
katapayadi and bhuta-sahkhyas. The main 7 talas of 
the South Indian system are dhruva^ matya rupaka, 
jhampUy triputa, ata, and eka. As for example, 

(a) The dhruva-tala consists of 4-l-2 + 4-{-4=14 
time-units {matras)y having 4 strokes. 

(b) The mafya-tala consists of 4-f-2 + 4»=10 time- 
units, having 3 strokes. 

(c) The rupaka-tala consists of 2 + 4 = 6 time-units, 
having 2 strokes. 

(d) The jhampa-tala consists of 4+ 1+2 = 7 time- 
units, having 3 strokes. 

(e) The triputa-tala consists of 4 + 2 + 2 = 8 time- 
units, having 3 strokes. 

(f) The ata-tala consists of 4 + 4 + 2 + 2=12 time- 
units, having 4 strokes. 

(g) The eka-tala consists of 4 time-units, having 
only one stroke. 

It should be remembered that the values of all the 
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time-units (mafras) are considered as light or laghu, 
and the number of the units can be changed 
into more time-beats or talas. All the main 
talas and their varieties possess definite letter- 
units or aksarakalas for a circle or avarta. From 
the detailed list of the South Indian talas it 
appears that though most of them differ in 
their names, yet their system of matra and 
rhythmical accent are almost similar to those 
of the talas current in ancient times. Besides, nine 
navasandhi^talas are still current in South India. 
Some are of opinion that the nine nava-sandhi’ 
talas were practised in the sacred rituals and 
ceremonies, and also before the deities of the 
holy shrines and temples. The champu-tala and its 
varieties, and the desadi and madhyamadi talas are 
also current in South India. Prof. Sambamoorthy 
is of opinion that the players of the mrdahgams 
in the South, when accompanying the musicians, 
do not merely beat the svara-laghuy but ‘provides 
a cross-rhythmical accompaniment, based on the 
style movement and rhythmical construction of 
the pieces rendered’. 

Rhythmical harmony or rhythmical construc¬ 
tion is vital for the tala systems of all the civilized 
countries of the world. The tala system of the 
classical padavalz-kirtana of Bengal is worth- 
mentioning in this connection. We have seen 
that the number of talas, both simple and 
intricate, is innumerable in the padavalz-kirtana, 
as the rhythmical movements, kala and laya of the 
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padavali-kirtana are different from those of the 
classical Hindusthani and Carnatic music? to some 
extent. In the Sahgita^ddmodara, Sahgita-narayana, 
Sahgita-ratndvali, Sahgitasdra-^samgraha-, and other 
music treatises of Bengal and Orissa, many of the 
talas of classical music and paddvali-kirtana have 
been discussed, along with other classical forms. 


i ^ , 

19. Sarangadeva mentions 120 desi talas, with their 
divisions of metres. He says : 

ii 

C" 

ws^w. II 

w: 11 

Rf<ic?T^w: i 

^ ^ I 

Hfn’TOwh i 

Tfh: ii 

ci<5qfcr: r^'^: i 
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Now, what it the psychological significance 
and value of rhythm and tempo in Indian 
music ? What is the prime object of using 
the music materials like rhythm and tempo ? 
Everything subjective is more fundamental than 
the objective one. Well has it been said by 
E. B. Havell, in connection with the beauty of 
Fine Art : ‘Beauty, * ♦ * * is subjective, not 
objective. It is not inherent in form or matter ; 
it belongs only to spirit, and can only be 
apprehended by spiritual vision’. Really spirit 
can be appreciated by spirit. The emotive feeling 
and spiritual experience are absolutely personal 
and subjective. All rhythm and tempo are 
primarily the projection of one’s own personality. 
The objective perception of rhythm and tempo 
involves the whole organism, and it requires 
primarily five fundamental capacities. Dr. 
Seashore says in his Psychology of Music that 
‘the first two of these are the sense of time 
and the sense of intensity, corresponding 
respectively to the two attributes of sound, 
which constitute the sensory media of rhythm. 
The third and fourth are auditory imagery and 
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motor imagery, that is, the capacity of reviving 
vividly in representation the auditory experience 
and motor attitudes respectively. The fifth is 
a motor impulse for rhythm, an instinctive 
tendency, chiefly unconscious and largely 
organic*. 

All mental life works eternally in a 
rhythmical process, and even objective material 
things of the universe observe the rhythmical 
law consciously or unconsciously, propelled by 
some unknown inscrutable power or energy. 
According to psychology and philosophy of music, 
the rhythm and tempo are not only the 
essential parts of music, but are also vital 
to our life. They create a complete balance 
and symmetry in the vibrations or movements 
of tones and tunes of music, and thus produce 
a resonance of them in our emotional being, and 
bestow upon us celestial peace and tranquility. 
Everything mental and material bears a spiritual 
significance and value. Music is the greatest 
of all arts, and though its inherent ingredients 
or parts, rhythm and tempo are apparently 
woven into the warp and woof of contingent 
phenomenal time and space, yet essentially they 
transcend the limits of time and space, and 
make themselves the best and meet vehicle, for 
bringing unto us the transcendental harmony 
and peace. 


23 



Chapter Ten 


EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF VEENA 

Musical instruments of India have been divided 
into four heads : (1) tafa or stringed instruments, 

(2) vitata or instruments covered with skin, 

(3) ghana or instruments that give resonance 
by the concussion of two solid bodies, and 

(4) susira or wind instruments. All the instru¬ 
ments, not only df India, but also of all the 
countries of the world, can be included in 
these four classes or categories. 

The veena is one of the most ancient 
stringed instruments that India has produced. 
The natural tendency of men is to enjoy 
relaxation, in the midst their thousand toilsome 
and monotonous domestic duties and affairs, 
and they try to find out the best means of 
their enjoyment and solace. This tendency 
also prevailed among the people in the most 
ancient times. The primitive men were 
fond of artistic creations, though they were 
very simple and crude. They drew inspiration 
from the aweful beauty of Nature around 
them, and thus used to elevate and animate 
their thoughts and emotive feelings. 

In the beginning of the civilization 
in Vedic India, men and women used to 
worship the sky {Varuna) and the sun {Mitra) 
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or the sun in the blue sky [Mitra^Varuna). 
With the advancement of civilization and culture, 
the primitive men became familiar with the 
use of fire, and they regarded it as a diminutive 
form, nay, the prototype of the glowing sun, 
the celestial god. They used the fire for various 
domestic purposes. When they became familiar 
with the use of iron, they began to hunt the 

wild animals, and fight their enemies with the 
help of bows and arrows. Besides other 

implements, the bow was also used to serve 

the purpose of signalling the advent of the 

enemy or any other danger, like the blazing 
flames of the fire. They used to produce the 
reverberating grave sounds, by pulling the gut 
strings of the bows [jya-sahda or dhanustahkara). 
That sound may be regarded as the source of 
their inspiration, for designing and constructing 
the musical instruments of the primitive people. 
The curveture of the bow supplied the idea . 
of the method of constructing the body of 
their crude veena and the connecting gut 
strings. The primitive shape of the veena was 
curved like the body of the bow. It was like 
the body of the ancient lyres and harps, to some 
extent. The primitive men made the strings 
of the veena, out of the intestines of wild animals, 
fastened them to the two exetrems of its bent 
body, and used to play it, by plucking the strings 
with fingers. It seems that in the beginning, 
a single gut string was used to produce a mono 
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sweet sound. Gradually additions and alterations 
were made to improve the struture of the veenai 
and to increase the number of its sounds, 
together with their tonal qualities. The primi¬ 
tive men sometimes connected two horizontal 
bars of bamboo or wood, fastened a gut string 
to the two ends of the bars, thus forming a 
triangle. This type resembled the ancient Georgia, 
Caucasus, and Finland types of lyre, to some 
extent. 

But the veena of India is neither a lyre 
nor a harp, though we commonly transtale it 
into English as ‘lyre’ ; it may be included in 
the Western lyre class of stringed instrument. 
Regarding lyre, Prof. Panum says that lyre 
type of stringed instrument was first found in 
Western Asia, in the land lying between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Then it made its 
way to the Nile country and to Greece, where 
it was quickly adopted as the national instru¬ 
ment, and where it reached the zenith of its 
artistic career. The earliest evidence of the exis¬ 
tence of a stringed instrument of the lyre family 
is to be found in Homer ( ninth century B. C. ), 
who sometimes called it phorminx^ sometimes 
kitaris, but evidently he meant the identical 
instrument in both the cases. ‘From a philo¬ 
logical point of view’, says Prof. Panum, ^phor- 
minx is considered to be of Hellenic, and kita'^ 
ris of the Asiatic origin*. But phorminx alias 
kitaris has been described far more elaborately 
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in the Greek legend of Hermes, than the lyre 
in Homer. As the theme of the Homeric epic 
originated in Asia Minor, it is natural to pre¬ 
sume that the lyre, mentioned by the poet, was 
an intrument of Asiatic origin, while the oldest 
literary sources mentioned only the names phor^ 
minx and kitaris. These two new terms came 
into fashion during the seventh century B. C.— 
lyre and kitara. In the bas-relief of the British 
Museum, representations of Assyrian horizontal 
Angle-Harps are found. They resemble the 
Egyptian bow-harp, and the frame-harp of the 
Middle Ages, that was used to be carried in 
an upright position, was plucked by the fingers 
from both sides. 

In the 4000 B. G., we find a bow-harp— 
Egyptian instrument, which is similar to the 
bow-shapped^ veena of India and other Asiatic 
countries. In the mural-paintings at Pompeii, 
we come across a bow-shaped harp, which 
was known as the Angle-Harp, and it was 
similar to Indian veeria. We find also stringed 
instruments with seven and nine strings, which 
were similar to citra and vipdhci veenas, as des¬ 
cribed by Bharata, in his Natyasastra. Dr. Oskar 
Seffert says in the Dictionary of Classical Anti¬ 
quities ( 1891 ) that from Strabo’s statement 
we come to know that lyre with seven strings 
was in practice in the time of Terpender 
(about 675 or 672 B.C.). He added three more 
strings to the original lyre of four strings, and 
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increased the compass of the scale from the 
two conjunct tetrachords of the seven-stringed 
lyre to a full octave, without increasing the 
number of the strings. This he did by adding 
one more string at the upper end of the scales 
and taking away the next string but one (vide 
also Aristotle : Problems, XIX. 32). Prof. Panum 
says that Plutarch is of opinion that when 
Phynis showed his nine-string kitara in Sparta 
for the first time, the Ephor Ekprepes, without 
hesitation, cut away two of the strings, saying : 
‘Do not ill-treat music, I beg of you’. 

We find, therefore, some transitional, i.e. evo¬ 
lutional stages in the formation of the developed 
veena, from the crude bow. The successive stages 
can generally be divided into three : (1) the bow, 
with a long gut string ; (2) The bow-instrument, 
with a finished rod of bamboo or wood, and 
plucked cord ; and (3) The instrument, with 
gourd, finished rod and different chords or strings. 
(1) The first one produced a grave sound, 
reverberating far and near, when pulled by the 
fingers, at the time of discharge of the arrows. 
The grave sound served as a signal for imminent 
danger. (2) The second one worked as an ele¬ 
ment of tension, for creating vibrations for 
agreeable sound. The cords were struck by a 
plectrum, or a piece of bamboo or wood, instead 
of an arrow. (3) The third one worked as an 
element of length for measure. The strings 
were attached from one end to the other, and 
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they produced different sounds, when pulled by 
the fingers, or plucked by the plectrum. Further 
the third one gradually underwent many changes, 
with more complex construction and richness 
in volume of the sound, emanting therefrom. In 
fact, the bow is the origin of all kinds of stringed 
instruments. 

Now it will be interesting to know how the^ 

word ^veen or ^veena was coined for the most 

• ♦ 

ancient stringed instrument of India. In the 
Rkveda, we do not get directly any word like 
veena, respresenting a stringed instrument. The 
great German indologist, Max Muller was also 
of the same opinion, when he said : ‘There is 
no authority for veena, meaning either lyre or flute 
in the Vedas’. But, instead of the term ‘veena, 
we get the word ^vdna ( ) and ^ksona ( ) 

in the Rkveda : mm 

(RK. 185. 10) ; ‘3^ 

’ (RK. 1* 118*7) ; ‘mm 
^Trfir(RK. 10*32 *4). 

Besides, a reference of the musical instrument 
^pihga is also found in it, which means, says 
R. C. Dutt, the ‘bow-instrument*, or dhdnurjantram 
(v:ig4r^)„ the forerunner of the violin family. 

In the RK. 8. 69. 9, we find, 

SR RTi flr miTt \ 

firm ^ 

Gargara and godhd are also the musical instru¬ 
ments, and godhd has been described in the 
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latter Vedic literature as veena i.e. godha^veenat — 
the veena with strings of gut of the godha : 

). However, the musical instrument 
vana has also been mentioned in the Atharva- 
veda (10.2.27), where it is said : 

^ I 

Now, regarding the verse : etc. 

(1*85*10), the commentator Sayana says : a 

and regarding the verse : ‘ 5 ^ 
etc. (1*118*7), he says: 

^rRpflonf^d^: sr: 

Sif^ 1 Again on comment¬ 
ing on the words : (RK. 

10. 32*4), Sayana observes that ^sapta~dkatu 
means ‘seven tones’ as procured from the 
hundred strings of the vdna {veena). Katyayana 
has used this word vana^ with a hundred 

9 ^ 

strings • though in his time, the 

vana was known as the modified katyayana^ 
veena (with hurndred strings), and an instru¬ 
ment is also prevalent even in these days 
in Kashmere in the name of ^santur\ with 
hundred helping or side strings. Katyayana 
says that the* strings of the ^vana-veend were 
made of the munjd-grass, twisted with care. 
Acarya Karka mentions about the vana, when com¬ 
menting in the verse : (13*32) : 

IT^ ^hiTT, ?tTft 3tRRFg:, S«fhTT- 

I 
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Now, from all these references, we can 
conclude that vana was the most ancient 
type of stringed instrument, and that different 
kinds of stringed instruments were designed 
after it, in later days. Again from the study 
of the oldest literature of the world, the Vedas, 
Brahmanas, and Sutras, we may conclude like 
Mr. J. F. Rowbotham that in most ancient 
times, music passed mainly through three stages 
of development, each characterized by a 
separate class of instrument. The instruments of 
percussion or drum like dundubhi, bhumi-dundubhi, 
panava, etc. supposed to be the oldest, while the 
instruments of wind or flute {venu or vamsa) come 
next in order of time and civilization, and string¬ 
ed instruments like vdna, ksona, etc. (of the 
veena or lyre or harp class) are the latest 
invention of every separate race. 

The word ‘veena seems to have been 
derived from its forerunner, vam, which means 
‘to sound’ (‘van —to sound or to moveghah). 
Max Muller translates vdna as the ‘human 
voice’. The term ^vdm ( ) has been derived 

from the root ^van ( ^ ), which means ‘sound’ 
( ) or ‘speed’ ( ). Panini says : 51^’ 

( vtt: ), or m i 3 t: n: ) +?t3T ( \\\\^\ ). That 

). The term ‘veena ( ) has 

been derived as i.e 

5r-5Tm^: I ‘ot’+ i 
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That is, ^van ( vana) conveys the 

idea of both “^sound’ ( ) and musical tone 

and at same time ‘speed’ ( ), and 

vyeti ( ) of veena conveys the idea of ‘sound’ 

(513^: ), and from these derivations we 

get the term ‘sound’ ( ) common to 

both, vana and veena. Again ‘sound’ or ‘tone’ 

( ) involves in it the ‘speed* or motion 

(), as the particles of sound and those of 
speed or motion have their origin in the vibrations 
of atoms and electrons. The Taittinya-samhita 
(6.1.4.1) has stated: ^ 

and the Aitareya-aranyaka mentions regarding 

veena : ‘?mT 

I Thus we find that both the words vana 
and veena express the idea of ‘sound* that pervades 
i.e. exerts influence upon the minds of men, 
and it is most probable that the term ^veena has 
been derived from ^vand. 

In Sumer, we come across a word ^pan or 
^ban\ which stood for ‘bow’ instrument, and 
later perhaps for ‘harp’ also. Dr. Farmer says 
that we do not know its later name, by which 
it was know in Mesopotamia, although its last 
descendants were Pahlavi von-i and the Arabic 
wann* ‘At Gizeh we espy the identical bow- 
harp predicated in Mesopotamia as the ban or 
pan, but in a form much nearer its day of 
puberty. At this early date, when it was known 
in Egypt as the ben, bent, or bin, bint (cf. Coptic 
boini, oyoini), it had a narrow and prefectly 
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cylindrical crescent-shaped body with six 

strings* *’. 

The veena with straight form, and having 

a single bamboo or wooden body, evolved later 

on, and this type required ability and intellect 

in playing. It is a natural law that the crude 

and simple type is always replaced by the 

developed one. In the Sahgita-samayasara, Parsa- 

deva (7th-llth century A.D.) says : ^bhajate sarva- 

veenanam ekatantri-pradhanatafi, i.e. though there are 

various types of veena, yet the veena with a single 

string (ekatantn) is the prime one. It is reasonable 

to think that the veena with a single string 

(ekatantn) is very ancient. And it has been 

mentioned before that this type of veena required, 

more developed mental preparation and skill 

for freting and adjusting the sound-board. 

So we may say that the bow-shaped veena, 

with one string (ekatantn-veena), gives rise to all 

sorts of veena. 

% 

In the prehistoric Indus Valley civilization, 
we find the remains of veena, along with different 
drums, crude type of pipes, and a bronze dancing 
girl, which go back to 3500-3000 B.C. or 4000- 
3500 B.C. It h well known that the prehistoric 
Indus Valley people developed a unique culture 
and ascended the height of civilization, as 
was possible in that shadowy past, but veena 
originated long before the prehistoric civilization 
and culture. Prof. Panum, on the evidence of 
Egyptian mural paintings, says that the date of 
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the bow-shaped harp goes back to 4000-3000 
B.C. But evidences available in India go to prove 
that veena antedated the instrument, depicted 
in the painting. Prof. Panum further mentions 
that in the 4th century B.C., Aristotle described 
a type of lyre, in which strings were fastened 
to the top and the bottom. This type reminds 
us of the Indian type of single stringed ekatantrh 
veena, which evolved after the primitive form 
of the bow-shaped lute. 

Marguerite Milward says in her Artists in 
Unknown India (1948) that she found among the 
primitive Chenchu people in the Hydrabad 
State musical instrument called Kinera, ‘with 
three gourds as sounding boards and two strings ; 
peacock feathers stuck to the open bamboo ends’. 
It is a kind of veerid with two strings, which is 
called the dvifantri. She says that the Chenchus 
always carry a bow and arrow in self-defence, 
and to shoot small birds and game for food*. 
It may be taken for granted that though their 
kinera was a more developed kind of veeria than 
the bow type one, being possessed of ten frets 
and three gourds, it was all the same evolved 
from the Bow. Miss Milward gives some illustra¬ 
tions of Saora Guitar {Kullaten Raj an), with 
a gourd and a wooden handle. It contains two 
keys and five frets, and two gut strings are 
attached to the keys. Again it may be of 
interest to note that another musical instrument 
{Cogged Raj an) exactly resembles our ekatantri- 
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veena, but it contains two strings with two nuts, 
a sound-board, covered with skin, and a wooden 
bridge on the middle of the sound board. This 
veena is played with a bow, and we may safely 
conclude that the Bow is the forerunner of the 
veenai and all kinds of stringed instruments. 

Henry Balfour mentions in The Natural 
History of the Musical Bow (1899) that the 
hunter’s bow is the source or forerunner of all 
stringed instruments. W. D. Hambly says in his 
Tribal Dancing (1926) that Mr. Henry Balfour 
has clearly demonstrated the evolution of the 
musical bow from the occasional adaptation of 
the hunter’s bow, and has collected a series of 
illustrations, explaining stages of development. 
He shows the transition to stage where the bow 
is only a musical instrument, and he maps out 
its distribution in Africa, North India, Cambodia, 
Borneo, Timor, New Guinea, the Solomons, the 
New Hebrides, Hawaii, the Marquesas, Mexico, 
Brazil, and Patagonia. Mr. Hambly is of opinion 
that a most ingenious stringed instrument is 
found among the Ba Thonga, ‘who attach a 
calabash or sound-box to the lower extremity 
of a bow. The performer holds the bow at the 
lower third of a string with a little stick, and 
here it may be noted that the usual method 
is to tap, and not stroke, the strings of the 
primitive musical instrument’. ‘The Bongo 
of East Africa make such a bow of string 
tightly stretched and struck by a slender strip 
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of split bamboo. The sounding-board is not 
made of a calabash, but resonance is given by 
placing one end of the bow to the open mouth 
of the performer, while one hand is left free 
to tap the string’. Henry Balfour gives many 
examples of the bow instruments of Southern 
and Central America, Central India, and 
Indonesia. The bow instruments were also useu 
by the peoples of ancient Rome and Greece. 
There are some evidences of the bow, among 
the aboriginal Bhuiyars, in the Mirzapur hills 
and it is known as the darkhuHi which is exten¬ 
sively used in ceremonial functions of the 
Bhuiyars. This type of the bow instrument, 
may be compared with the kokurai, found in 
South India. A kind of bow instrument, with 
a split bamboo comb, is used in the kurma dances 
of the Dravidians. In the Travancore state, 
the native Shanars also use a kind of bow instru¬ 
ment that resembles the eakatantrhveenai used in 
India in folk songs. Henry Balfour is of 
opinion that the musical instrument with mono¬ 
chord is a descendant of the archer’s weapon. 
In Orissa and Chotanagpur, we find a bow 
instrument with monochord, which is known 
as the tuildi used by the Ho-Koles, resem¬ 
bling the gubo, of the native people of South 
Africa. The similar kind of bow instrument, 
bajah is used by the natives of Orissa, and 
it is fitted with a string of gut or metal wire. 
Prof. Balfour says that ‘these instruments, tuila 
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and bajah form an important intermediate link 
in the developmental chain of the such highly 
specialized instruments as the veena of India,* 

The se-san-laos of Siam, the piah of Laos, and 
the busoi of Borneo, are also the bow instruments. 

Prof. Hortense Panuih is of opinion that 
the finger-board instruments were widely used 
by the civilized peoples of Western Asia : the 
Sumerians, Hittites, Elamites, Assyrians and 
Persians, and (from the time of the New 
Empire) also in Egypt. A. H. Layard says 
in his Nineveh and Remains ( 1850 ) that ‘the 
Assyrians, like Egyptians, probably had various 
musical instruments ; only two kinds are repre¬ 
sented in sculptures—a drum and a sort of 
triangular harp or lyre, which is held between 
the left arm and the side, and apparently 
suspended from the neck.* * The instrument 
was struck with a plecktrum, held in the right 
hand ; the left appears to have been used either 
to pull the strings, or to produce notes by 
pressure. Like the Egyptian harp, it had no 
cross piece between the upright bar and the flat 
board or base*. Such is also the contention 
of Bonomi. He says in his Nineveh and Palaces 
that the royal minstrels played instruments 
with nine strings, which can be compared to 
the Nubian harp. But the mural painting 
actually represents the instrument, having only 
two strings. It was played with a plectrum or 
stick by the right hand. Some stringed instru- 
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ments have been excavated from the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, that were hurried 
in 68 A.D. by volcanic eruptions of Visuvius. 
Most of these instruments were of the lyre and 
lute types. 

From Egypt the slender form of the finger¬ 
board instrument may be traced to Greece, 
and there it was known as the pandoura. 
But by ‘calling comparative science’ to his 
aid and consulting ethnology, the German 
musical historian. Curt Sachs {^Die Streichbogenfrage ; 
Arch. f. Musikwissenschaft\ 1918, I) finally came 
to the conclusion that ‘bowing did not, as was 
hitherto supposed, indicate a later stage than 
the plucking method. Even if the monuments 
did not show any instance of the use of a bow 
in antiquity, he found in the fact that the most 
primitive stringed instruments in the world, used 
by the most primitive peoples of the present 
day, are consistently played by bowing, where¬ 
as the later types are always manipulated by 
plucking the strings ; a proof that the question 
of plucking or bowing cannot be answered by 
chronological or technical evidence, but is a 
popular psychological problem.* * Among the 
primitive Asiatic peoples, such as the mountain 
and island dwellers of India, who retained 
their customs, it was, and is still, the bowing 
method that took the lead. Not until the 
Persians eventually came in contact with other 
nations that were culturally their inferiors, did 
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they become acquainted with the bow. In the 
same manner, the classical peoples of the 
Mediterranean appeared in history plucking the 
strings of their instruments, while the primitive 
Gothic peoples—and chief among them the 
Germans—introduced themselves as users of the 
bow.* * During the interchange of cultural ideas 
between the nations, which took place in the 
Middle Ages, the national peculiarities of the 
instruments were gradually levelled, so that the 
bowed and plucked types, in many cases, 
changed their mode of playing and, with the 
co-operation of the luthiers^ their nature also. 
Of the later mediaeval plucked instruments, 
therefore, some appear clearly as descendants 
of bowed instruments ( e.g., the Spanish 
Vihuela, Chitarra Battente and Guitar), just as 
some of the instruments that by their nature 
were destined to be plucked, (1) the mediaeval 
rebec developed from the originally plucked 
Moorish rebab, and the oldest types of fiddle ; 
and (2) The German Grossgeige, still traceable 
in the works of Virdung and Agricola*.^ 

But in the Vedic period, we find highly deve¬ 
loped mechanical skill in the construction of the 
veena in India. As has already been said that in 
Rk^veda^wt come across with the word‘rawa*, which 
represents the veena with hundred strings : ^vano 


1. Cf. Panum ; Stringed Instruments of the Middle Ages 
(London), pp. 219*220. 

24 
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mahati veend, satam tantavo yasydsau satatantuk, feno^ 
ddkaranam. Asmin vane maunjdstantavo vetasa vrksa^ 

JL • • • <l/ « • 

sambandi vddanamityarthah*. In the Pancavimsa^ 
brdhmana, it is known as the satatantn-veend, made 

m ^ m ^ 

up of wood with a gourd, covered by the skin of a 
red ox. Behind its neck were ten holes, in which 
ten strings of munjd or durvd glass were fastened. 
It was played with the help of a bamboo 
plectrum {kona). The commentator Sayana has 
mentioned the ksoum-veend, in connection with the 
vdna. We also find the mention of the kanda-veend, 
which was no other than the bamboo flute. 
Besides these, we find references of the picchord or 
picchold and the audumvariy made up of udumvara 
wood. When the Samaga Brahmins and Yaja- 
manas used to sing the sdmagdna before the 
sacrificial alters, their devoted wives played the 
godhd and picchord veeridSy along with kdrida-veend, 
the bamboo flute. The mouth of the gourd of 
the godhd-veend was covered with the skin of the 
godhd. In connection with the Pancavimsa- 
brdhmana, Dr. Caland says : ‘Behind the 
Choristers* * the wives of the Yajamanas take 
their seat; each of them has two instruments, 
a kdnda-veend and a picchord ; on these they 
play alltogether alternately, first on the kdnda- 
veend, then on the picchord. The kdnda-veerid is 
a flute of bamboo, the picchord, a guitar, which 
is beaten by means of a plectrum, Laty. 
IV. 2.5-7, Drahy. XI. 2.6-8. The Jaim br. 
(cp. ^Das Jaiminiyabrdhmaita in AuswahV No. 165) 
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enumerates the following instruments : karkarP, 
alabuy vakrUj kapisirsm, aisiki, apaghatalika, (cp. 
Ap., below), veend kdsyapt (cp, Ath, S. IV. 37.4 : 
dghdtah karkarydh —‘cymbals and lutes’, Whiteny). 
Ap. XXI. 17. 6, 19 names three instruments : 
apaghatalika, tambalaveend, and picchold : the second 
is, according to R. Garbe (see his Introduction 
to Ap. Vol. Ill, page VIII) a tamil guitar. 
Baudh. XVI. 20 : 266. 9-10 ; 267. 9-10 names 
also three instruments : dghdti, picchold and 
karkarlkd, on which cp. the karmdntasutra (Baudh. 
XXVI. 17 s.f.) : Sahkh. XVII. 8. 12 has : 

^ ghdta-karkarir-avaghdtalikdh kdndaveendh picchord 
itiy read perhaps ^dghdtdrir-avaghdta, etc ; but 
the following passage [sutra 15-17) is rather 
uncertain*. Again he mentions it in the Panca- 
vimsd^brdhmana (Cp. Jaim, br. II. 45, 418, Kath. 
XXXIV. 5 - 39. 10; TS. VII. 5. 9. 2).—The 

vdna is an instrument of wood, according to 
Sdhkh. consisting of a kind of crate and handle 
(cross-bar ? ) ; it is covered with the skin of a 
red ox, hairs on the outside, it has ten holes 
at its back side, over each of which ten strings 
are fastened ; these strings are manufactured of 
munjd or durbd grass. The strings are touched 
by the Udgdtr, by means of a reed of a piece 
of bamboo (with its leaves), that is bent of 
itself (not by the hand of man) : indrenatayd 


2. Regarding karkari Sayana says ; 
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\ 2 LX-indrand)'isikaya^ Jaim. br., and from this text 
the word is taken over by Laty. Drahy.* * 
Udgatr does not properly play on this instru¬ 
ment, having touched the strings * * with the 
plectrum, he orders a Brahmin to play on it; 
Drahy, XL 1. 1-16; cp. Ap, XXL 18.9; Sahkh 
XVII. 3, 1-11’. Dr. A. B. Keith says in his 
Sanskrit Drama : ‘Thus at the Mahavrata, 
maidens dance round the fire as a spell to 
bring down rain for the crops, and to secure 
the prosperity of the herds. Before the marriage 
ceremony is completed {Sahkhyana-grhyasutra, 1. 
11.5) there is dance of matrons whose husbands 
are still alive,* * and dancers are present who 
dance to the sound of lute and the flute, dance, 
music, and song fill the whole day of moving*. 
MM. Ramakrsna-kavi has also mentioned, in con- 

V • • ^ 

nection with the musical instruments, including 

veenaf in the Vedic songs, samagana : * a careful 

examination of the Vedic rites and siksas there- 

* 

upon drives one to the irresistable conclusion 
that the origin of Indian music lay in certain 
rites where the priest and the performer chant 
some gathas alternately, while the wife (Tajamant) 
plays on veena, and the closing of the sacrifice 
was enjoined with the conduct of a peculiar 
dance. The kind of veena, mentioned for the 

m ^ 

above purpose, is called picchola, and in another 
place it is called audumvari ( ), that is 

made of udumvara wood*. 

In the Aitareya^hrahmaria (3.2.5) veena has 
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been described in detail. It mentions two kinds 

of veena : daivi and manust. It was believed 

• # 

that the daivi-veend was practised by the devas 
or bright spirits, and the mdnusl, by the mortal 
men. The Brdhmana describes : ^atha khalviyam 
daivuveend bhavatii tadanukrfirasau mdnusi veend 
bhavati,^ * lomasena ha sma vai carmand purd veend 
api-dadhati\ etc.^ From this we learn that both 
the veends were played with the help of the 
fingers. The gourd was covered with skin with 
hair {Homasena carmand apihita).^ 

Iji the Rdmdyaria (400 B. C.), Valmiki has 
described the veend, vipanct, with nine strings, the 
the detailed description of which is found in 
Bharata*s Ndtyasdstra (2nd century A.D.). Dr. 
Panum has mentioned Plutarch’s remarks that 
when Phrynis showed the nine stringed kitdrd in 
Sparta for the first time, the Ephor Ekpres cut 


I mm 

W <i?r' 
gu fr^i i g IcrrIff ff^ct 

4. Besides, we find the mention of 

(^) ( t®ii® ) 

(^) Acarya Karaka says : 

*rfT ff®iT sir ?i^ra5t fNrr:, m 
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away two of the strings. From this it is evident 
that the veenaSi with seven and nine strings {citra 
and vipanci)i travelled far to the Middle East, 
and even to the Western countries, during the 
time of Plutarch and Homer. Dr. Panum has 
also admitted it. He states : ‘Homer says of a new 
type of lyre which came from Asia Minor to 
Greece, where the tortoise-lyre was kitardi while 
the national tortoise-lyre was given another title, 
the lyre’. 

Again in the Ramayana (400 B.C.), veena 
has been referred to as laya and tantri. The 
veena played a prominent part in the music 
performances in Royal courts and private 
chambers. It is said that the wandering bards, 
Lava and Kusa used the ekatantri-veena in the 
Ramayana^gana. In the Mahabharata and the 
Harivamsai we find different types of veenas, 
used by the Kings, Brahmins, Yadavas, and 
Samagas. 

The Buddhist Jatakas have stated different 
methods of veena play. It is interesting to know 
that in the Jatakas we find references to the 
practice of the solo performances of veena, inde¬ 
pendent of vocal music. It was developed to 
a high degree. The description of the citra- 
veena, with seven strings, is also found in the 

In the Naradl-siksa (first century A.D.), 
Narada has described two kinds of veena, ddravt 
and gdtra : 
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Daravi gatra-veena ca dve veene ganajatisu / 
Samiki gatra-veena tu tasyah srnuta laksanam // 
Gatra-veena tu sa prokta yasyam gyanti samagah / 

The gatra-veena used to be played in the sama- 
gana^ before the sacrificial alter, and the daravi, 
to the accompaniment of the jdtiraga-gdnas. The 
jdtiragas have been explained by Bharata, in 
terms of jdti, in his Ndtyasastra, In the Ramdyana, 
the pure type of seven jdtiganas are also 
mentioned, and from this it is evident that the 
ddravi type of veend was prevalent in the pre- 
Christian era. Narada has explained the methods 
of construction and the process of playing of the 
veeria in detail in his Siksa. It is said that the 
gatra-veena had seven strings, like the citrd type 
of veeria. It was the practice to place the veerid 
on the lap or thigh, held by one of the hands, 
and played with the top of the thumb, and 
the middle portion of the closed fingers of the 
other one. The strings were touched with the 
finger in such a way that the thumb used to 
remain free from the finger-bases. The Samagas 
used to play the gdtra-veend with different 
notes, three registers, modes and tempo, according 
to their knowledge as well as to the directions 
of their experienced teachers. At the beginning 
of the playing of the veend, the players first 
uttered the pranava, then the vydhrti and sdvitri 
or the gdyatri-mantrarn, and finally the vrtta. 
After this, the right hand, with fingers stretched, 
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was placed on the base of the strings. Then 
the strings were plucked by different parts of 
the fingers, top of the thumb, palm, thumb, 
attached to the first finger, and the fingers closed 
and touched with palm.® These were the 
processes which were adopted in the production 
of short, medium or long length of vibrations. 
In the case of producing short sounds, the 
strings were touched softly with the topmost 
part {tila^pramana) of the thumb and half of 
the upper part of the middle finger, and so on. 
The body of the player was not allowed to be 
moved except the lower portion, and that too 
slightly. The construction and the method of 
playing the gatra-veena were Somewhat similar to 
the harp and lyre of the Western countries. 

Bharata describes two kinds of veend. in his 

# 

Natyasastra, and they are citra and vipanct. The 
citra type of veena had seven strings, whereas the 
vipancti nine. The citra was played by the 
finger, and the vipanct, by the plectrum {koria). 
Bharata says, 

Sapta-tantri bhaveccitra vipanci navatantrika/ 
Vipanci konavadya syat citra cahguli-vadana//* 

5. f ^ i 

It 

ST stit ii 

6. Vide Natyasastra (kasi ed.), 29. 11. 
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These two types of veena were used to be played 
as accompaniments to the gandharva or mdrga 
type of gitis. Bharata has also mentioned the 
the names of veends like kacchapi ( kasyapi ) ghosakd^ 
etc., in connection with the topics of dtodya like 
puskara, etc. 

Dr. M. Krsnamacariar says in his History of 
Classical Sanskrit Literature that the Tdmalatantra 
has also mentioned about the veends : 

Gaturvidhanam veenanam laksanam tatri-laksnam/ 

* • • •••/ 

Kinnara-svara-yantradi-laksanam mela- 

laksanam’ // 

The Tdmalatantra has also given twelve kinds 
of laksmarias. Besides, the Uddisamakd-mantrodaya’ 
iantra describes different kinds of veend^ and they 
are: tdlanilayay sallari, patana, mandala, bheri~ 
vighnUi himilay thuthukay mithakkthdy damaruy muravay 
ahgulisphotay veendy dlamani, rdvariahastay udyanta, 
ghosdvatiy brakmakay etc. He says: ^Uddisamahd^ 
mantrodaya appears to have been a work devoted 
to the rituals of worship of Siva, under the 
name of Uddisa. As usual with such works * ♦, 
dealing elaborately with musical instruments, 
16 in number in 16 separate chapters’. 

7. (a) Vide Natyasdstra (kasi ed.) 33. 15. 

(b) Sarangadeva mentions in the Sahgtta-Ratndkara about 
eleven kinds of Veendt and they are : 
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The Veenatantra has described : 

* 

Ekanoviihsarn veenakhya-tantrarn laksa- 

pramanakam / 

Nada-brahmananda-siddhir-yena siddhyati 

vai nrnam //® 

MM. Ramakrsna-kavi says that the names of the 
veenas have been mentioned in different Puranas, 
Agamas, and Tantras. Acarya Abhinavagupta 
has also discussed about veend in the Sn-samhitd, 

m 

In some of the Tdmalatantras, Pancardtra and 
Sakti and Saiva Tantras^ we find descriptions 
of the veend. MM. Kavi says : ‘Various Purdnas, 
Agamas and Tantras are devoted for Gdndharva. ♦ ♦ 
Sri-samhitd is referred to by Abhinavagupta to 
treat Gdndharva at length. Regarding Tantras 
of Saivay Pancardtra^ Sdkteya and Tdmala, only 
a portion of Uddisatantra is available, which 
has 18 chapters on 18 kinds of musical instruments 
and it perhaps dealt with the whole seience. 
Ydmalatantras are 32 in number and several of 
them of unsual size are devoted to Gdndharva. 
These works were once available in Banaras 
in the library of Kavindracarya Sarasvati and 
the 32nd Tantra is now extant which gives in 
8000 verses, contents of all the then known works 
in Sanskrit’.’ 


8. ai i 

9. Vide The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society^ Vol. Ill, July, 1928, pp. 26-27. 


9 
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Now, the four methods of playing the 
musical instruments and specially the veena were 
developed from the dhatus like sarnghata^ samavydya, 
vistdra and anuvandha. Besides these, there were 
four other dhatus like vistdra, kararia, dviddha, and 
vyanjana (vide JVS. 29. 81-115). The two kinds 
of methods of playing the veend were of heavy 
or higher {guru) and light or low {laghu) 
standards. The vipanci^veend was extensively used 
in the gddhrava type of dramatic music of the 
early Christian era. The term ^dhruvd^ might 
have been used to denote the rythmical music 
or the music with tempo or lay a or tdla. 
Sarahgadeva (early thirteenth century A.D.) calls 
it the sakala-vddya, which is different from the 
niskala^vddya. The term ^kala* denotes metre, 
mdtrd or time-measure. The sakala^vddya or 
playing of the veerid with time divisions was 
considered as important in dance and drama. 
Bharata lays stress on the vipanci-veerid, as it 
was the best medium of keeping the tempo in 
music. 

As regards the methods of playing on the 
veerid, Bharata says that both the thumbs 
should touch the strings ; the left thumb should 
rub {ptdana), and the right one should be placed 
on the palm, faced downwards. The process, 
by which the string was plucked by the left 
thumb, was called niskotitarn, that, by which it 
was touched by the right palm, was known as 
unmistarn, and when struck by all the fingers, 
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the process went by the name of repha. The 
thumb and the little finger of the right hand, 
faced downward, were to touch the lower strings. 
The method of touching thumb, together with 
the little finger, was known as puspam. Ten 
kinds of methods of playing were prevalent 
in Bharata’s time (second century A.D.). The 
processes of karana were of five kinds. Bharata 
says : Hti dasavidhah prajojya veendydm vyanjano 
dhatuli (29-95), and ^pdhcavidho vijneyo veend-^ 
vddye karana-dhdtufi. (29-96). Sarangadeva admits 
of a new dhdtu of the veend, which was known 
as ndda. It was produced by plucking or striking 
the strings of the veena. Perfection in the art 
of playing the veend has been indicated by 
Bharata’s division of the microtones or krutiSy 
through the medium of two veends of the same 
size, cala and acala. Perhaps it was he, who 
for the first time measured the length of the 
strings of the veend, for determining the micro¬ 
tones, and thus made the position of the veend 
unique in the domain of Indian music. 

Different types of veend of different sizes ^ 
are found in the mural paintings and sculptures 
existing in various old cave temples and ancient 
Buddhist topes and stupas in different parts of 
India. In Ajanta, Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati, 
Bhuvanesvara, Nagarjunakunda, Mahavallipuram, 
Cidamvaram, and in different parts of Bengal, we 
find paintings and bas-reliefs of the veends in stones 
and terracottas, most of which are of the harp- 
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type. The veenas^ represented on the railings of the 

Bharhut stupa^ were chiselled during the second 

century A.D., and that appearing in the Ajanta 

frescoes were painted between the second to 

seventh century A.D. The bow-type veena, which 

is found impressed on a type of coins of the 

Emperor Samudraguptaj is a representation of the 

instrument of the fourth century A.D. The 

veenhi excavated from the mounds of Rupar, is 

possessed of four strings. It has been stated by 

Y.D. Sharma in his accounts of Exploration of 

Historical Sites (vide Ancient India, No. 9, 1955, 

^ / 

p. 126) : ‘There are terracotta figurines in Sunga 
and Kushana styles * * and include a seated 
figure of a lady playing on lyre reminiscent of 
Samudrgupta’s figure in likewise position on his 
coins’. The sequence of cultural periods at Rupar 
has been divided into six, extending, from circa 

2000-1400 B.C. to 1300-1700 A.D. The veena^ 
found in Rupar, dated from circa 200 B.C. to 
A.D. 600. The sculptural representations of the 
Gandhara and some of the Amaravati types of 
veenas (first-second century A.D.) look somewhat 
different from their counterparts of Ajanta and 
Bharhut. They resemble the modern saroda, with 
three or four strings. The use of this saroda type 
of ancient veerias {svara-veenas) were also prevalent 
in Nagarjunakunda in India, Tunhang in China, 
Bazakilk, Quizil, Turfan, Yotkan in Khotan, 
Russa, Barabodur, Champa, and other places 
of the Central, Middle, and East Asian countries. 
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But in Mahavallipuram (seventh ceutury A.D.) 

and in different parts of Bengal (ninth-fourteenth 

century A.D.), we find designs of different veenasy 

having two gourdsj—one at each end of the danda, 

and they were known as the sarasvatuveena. This 

type of veena is also found in the sculptures of 

the Cidamvaram temple. So it is found that the 

construction of the veena underwent various 

* 

modifications, to suit the taste and temperament 
of the peoples of different ages. 

The Sanskrit treatises like Sahgita-samyasara 
(ninth-eleventh century), Sahgita-makaranda four¬ 
teenth-sixteenth century), Sahgita-Ratnakara (thir¬ 
teenth century) etc., have mentioned and described 
various types of veena. Parsadeva mentions veenas 
like cala, kinnari) laghupurvika, vrhat-kinnarika, etc. 
He has described ten methods of playing like 
chanda, kamakald, Vasupurvakd, gajaltld, parivddanam, 
etc. He also deals with the methods of construc¬ 
tion of different kinds of veendy along with the 
ekatantri-veendy which is considered a favourite of 

i i 

Sankara or Siva. He further observes that the 
ekatantri-veend or lyre with single string is an im¬ 
portant and ancient instrument, 

Narada of Makaranda mentions the veends 

m 

like kacchapi, kubjikd, citrd, parivddint, jayd, ghosdvatl, 
jyesthdy nakully mahatiy vaisnavi, brahrm, raudrt, 
rdvani, sarasvatly kinnari, saurandri, ghosakd, etc. 

Sarahgadeva describes two main types of 
veendi sruti and svara. By sruti-veendy he means 
the veend, by which twenty-two microtones of 
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the two ancient scales or gramas, sadja and 
madhyama, were determined. He says : 

Tatra Sri Sarahgadevena sruti-veenodita pura / 
Vaksyate svara-veenatra ♦ ♦ ♦ .//^® 

He describes the veenas like ekatantrl, 
nakula-tritantrika, citra, vepanct, mattokokild, dlaparii, 
kinnari, pindki, etc. He himself devised a new 
type of veend, named after him, which is known 
as Nisahka-veerid, He describes elaborately about 
the methods of construction and playing of 
different kinds of veerids (vide the slokas 104 to 
340). Pandit Ramamatya (1550 A.D.) fully 

describes the veerids, in the third chapter, veerid^ 
prakaranam {Hokas 1-78), of his Saramelakaldnidhi. 
He says that there should be a cross-bar or 
darida, with a gourd or tumba on the left-hand 
side, attached with a round piece of metal, 
called ndbhi, and so on. He divides the veends 
into three main heads and they are suddha^mela- 
veend, madhya-mela-veerid and acyuia-rajendra^mela- 
veend. These three types of veerid differ only 
in their arrangements and names of the notes, 
according to their respective microtones. 
Ramamatya determines all the placed (suddha) 
and displaced (vikrta) notes, by means of four 
strings of a veerid, instead of twenty-two, adopted 
by Bharata. After Ramamatya, almost all the 


10 . 


# 


* *#11 
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prasarani. It is said that the bharata-veena was 
fashioned out of the veenay rudra and kacchapt. 

Different postures are adopted for playing 
different kinds of veena, but generally two 
of them are common, and they are vertical 
[urdhava) and horizontal {sayana). In ancient 
paintings and sculptures, oblique postures of 
the veenas are sometimes found and they 
have also been mentioned in the Sanskrit 
treatises. In South India, sacred traditions are 
observed in the method of playing the ascending 
and descending notes first, then the svaravalu 
geetam, varnam and kirtanam are consecutively 
practised or played. The rhythm and tempo of 
the veena are kept by pakhowaj or mrdahgam. 
The body of the veena is generally made of 
jackwood, rosewood or sandelwood nowadays. 
The frets are made of steel or bronze. A wood or 
ivory bridge is also attached to the sound board. 
Accoustical uniformity and balance are strictly 
observed, along with the geometrical accuracy, in 
the case of freting and measuring the length 
of the brass or silver and steel wires, so as to 
produce distinct, sweet and pleasing sounds. 
Seven strings are common, but more than seven 
are also found in the modern veena. On the 
the basic principles of harmony, the fundamental 
frequency of the sounds is always observed in 
the method of playing, to produce accurate 
vibrations of the tones. The tonal values of 
the basic strings are multiplied and enriched by 

25 
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harmonies of upper partials. The main intervals 
of just intonation in the saptakas are observed to 
realize the exact frequency ratios from the funda¬ 
mental, and upon it depends the real temperament 
and spirit of the tones and tunes of the veenas. 

The musicologists {s^trakaras) divide veena into 
two main suddha~mela and madhya-mela. They 

have again classified them into two, akhila-rdgamela 
and eka^ragamela. The akhila-rdgamela means the 
veena with vajra or acala (unshifted) thata, and 
all the rdgas are produced in this thata. But in 
the eka^rdgamela, different rdgas are produced, and 
the frets are shiftable in it. In the veena, one 
more saptaka (Western ‘octave*) is used under 
the mandra-saptaka [uddrd), and it is known as ^anu^ 
mandra-sthdna\ Now, if we illustrate the different 
sthdnas (frets and wires) in the veerid, we find the 
bases of the notes in the frets as, 

Chart 


mandra^ma 

1 

1 

mindra-sa 

1 

i 

MrdU'pa 

suddha-ri 

suddha>pa ‘ 

suddha-ga 

o 

1 

suddha-ga 

1 

suddha>dha 

mrdu-ma 

m 

suddha-ni 

suddha-ma 

kaisika-ni 

r 

mrdU'Sa 

( 

mrdu-pa 


anu-mandra-pa anu^mandra-sa 


■ 1 

1 

The notes on 


the meru 

1 

suddha-dha i 

1 suddha-ri 

1 

suddha-ni 

1 

2 suddha-ga 

1 

kaisika-ni ! 

1 

3 sadharana-ga 

mrdu'sa 

I 

4 mrdu-ma 

1 

suddha-sa 

1 

5 suddha-ma 

1 

suddha-ri 

1 

1 

j 6 mrdu-pa 
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It should be remembered that this chart hai 
been prepared mostly according to the dictum 
ofof Pandit Somanath. (1609 A.D.), 
The notes are changeable in different veenast 
according to the changes of their frets. 

South India has preserved, even to this date, 
the sacred traditions of veena playing, whereas 
in the North it is somewhat neglected. The 
veena is an instrutment very difficult to handle. 
Earnest, sincere and protracted practice like 
that of spiritual sadhana is necessary to attain 
proficiency in it. Sarangadeva says in the Sahgita’- 
Ratnakarai 

Darsana-sparsane casya bhoga-svargapavargade / 

Punito vipra-hatyadi-patakaih patitam janam // 

Danda sambhu-ruma tantri kakubhah 
• • • 

kamalapatih / 

Indra patrika brahma tumbam nabhih sarasvati // 
Dorako vasukirjiva sudhariisuh-sarika rabih / 
Sarva-devamayi tasmad-veeneyam sarva- 

mangala / /** 


sren 5TTf«; h 

u 
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That is, by seeing and touching the veena^ one 

attains the sacred region and liberation. It 

purifies the sinner, who is even guilty of killing 

a Brahmin. The dandas made of wood or 

• • * 

/ 

bamboo, is Siva, the string is Devi Uma, the 
shoulder is Visnu, the bridge is Laksmi, the 
gourd is Brahma, the navel is Sarasvati, the 
connecting wires are Vasuki, the jiva is the 
moon, and the pegs are the sun. The veend 
thus represents nearly all the gods and godesses, 
and is, therefore, capable of bestowing all kinds 
of divine blessings, benediction and auspicious¬ 
ness. By practising the sacred veend, one can 
harmonize both the mundane and supra-mundane 
lives, and make himself free from delusion and 
bondage of all sorts for ever and ever. The 
practice of veend should, therefore, be revived 
and raised to its pristine glory, and should be 
looked upon as means to an end. 



Chapter Eleven 
IDEAL OF INDIAN MUSIC 

Music is an art. It represents the divine 
beauty and grandeur of creation—the Art of 
God. The Upanisad says that God is the greatest 
Poet and Ordainer : ^kavim purdnam anusdsitdram , 
and this gigantic universe is a poetical piece, 
composed by Him. The intrinsic beauty and 
glory of this wonderful poetical piece is expressed 
by music, and so it is the greatest art. 

Music is a kind of balmy medicine that heals 
the aching hearts of men and animals, and 
removes the pangs of the suffering multitude. 
In the antique days, the primitive men and 
women used to sing and dance in the midst of 
their multifarious activities, and deep cares and 
anxieties. They sang and dance, because they 
found solace in their distress or disapointment 
or tedium, in them. The peoples of Vedic and 
classical days acquired the habit of singing and 
dancing, to enliven their society and culture. 
The tradition of ancient music passed through 
different levels in the ancient and mediaeval 
times, and the same is maintained even to this 
day with new inhovations. The peoples still 
find happiness and peace in it inspite of the toils, 
turmoils and trials of their earthly lives. 

A great Western philosopher has said that 
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man is a storehouse of emotions or sensations, 
which build him, lead him, and inspire him 
throughout his life. A man works, being motivated 
by the inspiration of his will. He designs a plan 
of his work, before he does it outwardly. His 
will is the force-centre and prime-mover of 
anything he intends to do, nay, it is the designer 
of his life, personality, and character. The 
musicology tells us that will creates music, and 
music allures the mind of all living beings, 
and makes them divine in this earth. But 
there lies a difference between the will-to-work 
and will-to-music, as the former creates the 
nets of desires that bind men in the den of 
delusion, while the latter makes him free from 
the fetters of desires, which is no other than 
nescience. The musicology states that sound is 
like the physique with flesh and blood, whereas 
vital force or mukhya^prana is the psyche or soul 
of music. The sound represents two-fold aspects, 
causal and gross : the causal, being unmanifested, 
is imperceptibe, and the gross is perceptible, 
and is known as ‘music’. The gross sound 
comes out through the vocal chord, and enriches 
itself with tones, microtones, modes, melodies, 
rhythm and tempo, and aesthetic sentiments. 
It is mainly known by its richest ingredient, 
melody or raga, that evolves from the combination 
and permutation of notes. In India, the raga 
reached climax. The intuitive artists saw in 
their ecstatic vision the living forms of the 
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ragas, and the poets composed their colourful 
contemplative dhyanas. Music in India is, 
therefore, recognised as spiritual food and divine 
blessing to men and women, and by its practice 
they attain immortality even while in their 
mortal frames. The human soul finds in it the 
goal of its seemingly unending journey, and gets 
tranquility and everlasting bliss. 

Indian Music admits the theory of evolution, 
and though it underwent various changes in 
. different periods, yet it maintains an unifying 
principle and basic ideal of its own. It developes 
some new and novel manifestations, unifies them, 
and makes them fit for proper appreciation by 
the society. Its highest function is to create 
aesthetic beauty, and bring through it the real 
peace and enjoyment in the minds of those, 
who listen to, and appreciate it. As a painter 
draws at firsts a bare outline of a portrait, 
and then fills it up with colours, moods, 
and graces, so an artist of Indian music first 
designs a skeletal form of a melody or raga, 
by the arrangements of tones and tunes, and 
then enriches it with murcchana, alamkdra, tana, 
gamaka, meeds, etc. First there comes an outline 
of motif in the way of creation or manifestation 
of a rdga, and then follows the process of 
ornamentation. But mere construction and 
ornamentation are not the entire thing for the 
representation of a melodic pattern or raga, it 
requires something more to infuse life in it, and 
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to energise it. Creation of a thing is meaning¬ 
less, without proper understanding and enjoy¬ 
ment of its beauty and grandeur. As God the 
Almighty creates the universe to enjoy His own 
greatness and beauty, so an artist of music creates 
music to appreciate and enjoy the inner signi¬ 
ficance of his own creation. 

Now, what do we mean by the word 
‘appreciation’ ? To appreciate a thing means 
to get into the very core of the thing, to 
commune with the thing, or to become one with 
the thing. As for example, when we appreciate 
a picture, we first get into the motif of the 
picture, and then into its intrinsic beauty and 
divine grace. So, when we appreciate music, 
which is the combination of words, tune, rhythm 
and tempo, grace and sentiment, we first hold 
on to the compact of music, and then get into 
it, loose our separate entity into it, and become 
one with it. And that is the meaning or 
significance of the appreciation of music. The 
process of appreciation does not know any 
diversion, or separation, or difference, but it 
creates a permanent inseparable bond that 
makes the singer and the listner an undivided 
one. The Indian Yoga psychology calls this 
process of appreciation, concentration and 
meditation. So, when we appreciate music, 
we first concentrate and meditate upon the 
compact of music, and then become one with 
it. So the nature of Indian music is intros- 
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pective. It moves gracefully upwards and 
downwards from a fixed point, and completes 
its circuit, keeping eyes to the sonant, which 
forms the life-force of the melodies and their 
manifestations. The accompanying musical 
instruments are tuned or tempered with the 
drone. It is a special feature of Indian music 
to make an amity with the concordant notes, 
and to avoid the discordant ones, using properly 
the sonant {amsa or vadl), the assonant {anuvadl), 
and the consonant {samvddi). The sonant is 
known as the king or ruler, the consonant, 
the minister and the dissonant, the enemy. 
Synthesis is its keynote, and it leads the intuitive 
artists and lovers of music towards the realisation 
of the transcendantal beauty. 

Indian music is mainly based upon melody 
or rdga,^ whereas the Western music is princi¬ 
pally founded on harmony. Melody means a 
succession of single sounds, the harmony is the 
simulteneous production of chords and different 
tones or sounds. T. P. Krsna Rao clarifies this 
difference in his book The Psychology of Music : 
‘It is the melody of Indian music alone that 


1. It should be noted that ‘melody’ of the Western music is 
not the correct synonym of ‘raga’ of the Indian music, 
as Indian raga conveys more deep significance and 
meaning than what melody does. Indian melody is 
more than a means or a process, and it is an end in 
itself. 
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can express internal emotions faithfully, and it 
is harmony of the West that can express the 
external emotion. Melody primarily succeeds 
emotion, while harmony precedes it. Harmony 
lets emotion in, and melody lets it out. 
Melody unites or repels the hearts, while har¬ 
mony unites them with nature’. We thus find 
a fundamental difference between the two 
systems of music, Indian and Western. But 
Indian and Western systems of music appear 
different not only in respects of melody and 
harmony, but also in many other respects. 
Indian music weaves a fabric of systematic 
and scientific evolution of notes, seminotes, 
melody types or ragas, music-parts or dhatus, 
graces, and aesthetic emotions and moods. The 
nature of Indian music is to move round the 
drone, which is known as the primal and 
fundamental note. It is called foundational, 
because it helps to manifest and develop the 
notes other than it. It may be said to be a 
centre of unification, and all other notes are 
harmoniously bound up with and related to it. It 
is rather recognised as a synthetic force-centre 
that brings unity in diversity. 

A little insight will show that Indian music 
lends to the artists ample freedom and liberty, 
to evolve and create new and original techniques 
and forms of music. Though it is true that Indian 
music follows some prescribed rules and injunc¬ 
tions for making it manifest, yet there is immense 
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scope for new creation. W'estern music, in this 
respect, is rigid, to some extent. In the \Vest, 
the artists have no free hand to create and produce 
music, as they are bound to reproduce the fixed 
notations, given by the composers. They cannot 
even extemporise, when giving a demonstration 
of composed music. But it must be admitted 
freely, however, that the orchestration of their 
music is as rich and unique as it is beautiful, 
and the harmony rendered in their music is 
wonderful. Indian music has, on the other 
hand, a very broad vision. It never ignores 
the independent status of the artist’s creative 
genius, rather it is fully aware of the fact that 
freedom is the inner essence of man, and he 
has every right of freedom in his choice of 
beauty and colourful artistic creation. The new 
light of freedom and independence has dawned 
upon the horizon of India. In this age of 
renaissance, the old stereotyped things are being 
replaced by the new and novel ones, and new 
hope, spirit and aspiration are gathering upon 
the fading past. 

The music of India has reached its climax, 
after passing through many changes in various 
ages, and yet it requires additions and alter¬ 
ations,—a vision of reconstruction and synthetic 
creation. Indian music has not only been 
elevated by the contribution of the Persians 
and the Mughal Durbars, in the mediaeval 
period, but it has also been enriched and 
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reformed by the Aryans and non-Aryans of 
India, from time immemorial. Fusion of culture 
makes the nerves of a nation strong and vigour- 
ous, and brings about novelty of thoughts and 
ideas in the society. Indian music is, in this 
respect, very liberal in its outlook, and broad 
in its vision, as it embraces all the elements, 
indigenous and foreign, to make its form and 
volume perfect and rich. 

This is an epoch of revival and recons¬ 
truction ; this is an age of science and reason. 
The Indian music should now march through 
a new course, and take a new drive, adapting 
itself to the taste and temperament of the 
present changing dynamic society. The prabandha 
type of the dhruvapada giti is unique and 
divine, but its present monotonous demonstration 
hds made it unpleasant to the masses. The 
artists of the dhrupapada are sometimes found 
to take recourse to the mechanical feats of 
bare techniques like intricate batas, etc., to 
the detriment of its ideal, sweetness and 
aesthetic beauty, and as such it is fast becoming 
a dead art,—an art of the past, in the present 
music society. It is deplorable as well as 
pathetic. 

The classical kheyal type of songs, which is 
apt to create an atmosphere of wonder and 
grace, with its artistic composition and intricate 
tanas, has also fallen from its high pedastal, has 
lost its real spirit and creative impulse, along 
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with its prime aims and objects. Its demonstra¬ 
tion sometimes appear to be too heavy and 
mechanical, and the unbalanced limitless tanas 
and gitkaris destroy the basic structure of raga 
and its sense of proportion and intrinsic beauty. 
So, in presenting Indian music, earnest efforts 
should be made to keep its spirit and ideal 
before the eyes. Thumrl, tappa, and other types 
of song have undoubtedly won the hearts of 
the music-lovers, but yet sometimes they are 
sung monotonously, devoid of real perspective 
and motive. The padavali-kirtana of Bengal, 
klrtana, padam, and other types of songs of 
South India, and bhajana and other religio- 
devotional songs are appreciated by the 
people at large, but some of the artists are 
devoid of the sense of creating a religious 
atmosphere in their songs. They mostly lack 
spiritual insight, and so their efforts result in 
failure. It is, however, not a destructive 
criticism of, or a challenge to the worshippers 
of fine arts, but is only a plea, for restoring or 
reviving the sublime ideal and true spirit of 
glorious Indian music. 

Everything happens in this world with a 
motive behind. There is no aimless marching, 
or an ascidental happening anywhere, in this 
vast universe. Culture of music, in the same 
way, has an object, which must be directed 
towards the good and welfare of the human 
society at large. Men of all ages and climes 
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consider music as the greatest midium for artistic 
expression, which is not found, in the same 
way, in the domain of literature, sculpture, 
painting, and architecture. And, so, music has 
been called the ‘universal language’ that speaks 
not only to the ears of living beings, but also 
to their hearts, with an immediate emotional 
and spiritual appeal. 

Then the question necessarily arises wherein 
lies the greatness of the art of music. The answer 
is, not merely it lies in the fascinating combina¬ 
tion of words [sahitya) and tunes {sura) of 
music, but in the proper representation of its 
spirit that brings out its real significance and 
value. The greatness of music depends upon 
its efficient and artistic rendering and creation, 
and, consequently upon the selective faculty of 
the intuitive artists. So the artists should be 
fully aware as to how to create and represent 
the art of music, with their minds wide open 
to the sense of proportion, beauty and real 
value of music. They should first attain 
proficiency in history, science, theory, psychology, 
and aesthetic philosophy of music, and then 
realize the true significance of the art. Otherwise, 
it will be a meaningless and aimless reproduction 
of tones and tunes, resulting in a blind imitation, 
destitute of life and motive force. 

Music of any kind, of any country, should 
not be burdened with mere mechanical techniques 
and textures, but it should be of deep significance. 
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The artists of music should know that music 
is a common property, and all have a claim 
and right to get a share in it, to enjoy it, 
and to consider it as the means of solace and 
everlasting peace. It should be properly 
handled, and distributed with a keen sense of 
beauty, together with proportion and balance. 
The artists of music should again keep their 
minds open as to the receiving capacity and 
depth of appreciative sense of the listeners. 
They should bear in mind that music should 
always be made sweet and suitable to the 
taste of both the special and general classes of 
listerners. Music, classical or folk—^urban or rural, 
must not be set apart for a selected community 
or chosen class of people, but its appeal 
should be made universal, bearing in the mind 
the beautiful motto that music is an universal 
language that speaks to all classes of listeners, 
irrespective of caste, creed, and denominations. 

Divine beauty and solemnity lie within 
the core of music itself, but as they naturally 
remain latent and unmanifested, they shall be 
made potent and manifest, by efficient and 
intelligent handling. The vibrations of tones 
and tunes create impressions in men and 
animals, and colour the mind in the form 
of sensation and feeling. Artists should know 
how to vitalize the music and to apply it for 
the practical utility of the human society at 
large. Music should, therefore, be looked upon 
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as an applied art and science, and be cultured 
with the purpose of creating a novelty in 
presentation. It must not be bound up with a 
chain of rigid rules and restrictions, but should be 
made mobile, with scope for additions and altera¬ 
tions, when and where necessary. The taste and 
temperament of the modern society should not 
be ignored or overlooked. We should bear in 
mind that the reigns of Il-tut-mish, Ala-ud-din 

o 

khalji, Sultan Husain Sharqi, Muhammed Shah, 
Akbar and others are long over. The English 
rule too has come to an end. Renaissance 
has downed over the horizon of independent 
India, and its light has brought new hope, and 
new aspirations in the hearts of her people. Now 
the awakened soul of India should be invoked, to 
infuse new light and new spirit, in the body of 
the present system of Indian music. Barriers 
of narrowness of the age old petrified ideas 
and prejudices should be removed and rectified, 
and all the talents of India and abroad should 
put their heads together, with a sprit of amify 
and love, for a comparative study and proper 
development of music. 

India’s contribution to the domain of 
culture and civilisation is immense. Whether 
be it in literature, poetry, philosophy, religion, 
spirittuality, and positive science, or in the field 
of sculpture, painting, and music. Though these 
arts differ from one another, in their modes of 
expression and representation, yet their intrinsic 
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value, abiding essence, and basic principle are one 
and the same, and all of them draw inspiration 
and aesthetic impetus from one fountain-head. 
Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda cherishes 
the same opinion when he says that we cannot 
appreciate the beauty or power of aesthetic 
rapture and emotion {rasa and bhava) in anything, 
until art is created. It is true that a medium 
is necessary to express the real value and 
beauty of the Fine Arts. Tones and tunes 
have been chosen as the medum in music, 
words in poetry, structures of buildings in 
architecture, chiselled images in sculpture, and 
colours, lines, and drawing in painting. Through 
all these media, beauty of Nature is apperceived 
and appreciated. The beauty of Nature is the 
basis of all expressions of art. Besides the 
medium, there is an ideal in Indian art. 
Because a medium or means expresses the gross 
material skeleton, flesh and blood of art, whereas, 
ideal reveals its life-force or spirit. 

The ideal of Indian art is to represent the 
idealistic and spiritualistic aspects of an object, 
and at the same time illumine its realistic 
phase. As for example, the Buddhist art of 
India designed the stone image of Lord Buddha 
in a posture of meditation, which apparently 
shows no great artistic ability and brilliance 
in its owtward representation, but marvellously 
reveals the inward depth of spirituality, calmness, 
serenity, and repose, which the Greco-Roman 
26 
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art fails to exhibit. The French indologist 
Growsset prefers to call this phase of Buddhist 
art as the Romano-Buddhist art of Gandhara, 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee draws a line of 
distinction between the arts, Greco-Roman 
and Romano-Buddhist. He says that the first 
is relatively static and insipid, and is marked 
by the emphasis on anthropomorphism and 
individualism, and the assimilation of symbols 
and motifs from the contemporary art of the 
Roman Orient, rather than by the Indian 
spirituality and idealism. Whereas the second 
one under the influence of Mahayana idealism 
breathes a purely Buddhist-Indian spirit although 
the technique is Hellenic. The Buddha and 
the Bodhisattva master-pieces of the second 
school of Gandhara exhibit profound Indian 
piety that subdues Hellenism. ‘The art of 
Gandhara*, estimaties Dr. Mukherjee, ‘achieved 
its maturity by the end of the first century 
A.D. and continued to influence India through 
the schools of Mathura, Vidisa and Saranath 
up to the 5th century. ♦ * The influence of 
the art school of North-West India and the 
Kabul valley, characterised by a fusion of 
Hellenism and Hinduism in the cosmopolitan 
Kushan world, penetrated to every nook and 
corner of India in the course of five centuries*. 
Such is also the case with Indian music, which 
is markedly distinguishable in its form, ideal 
and beauty, from the music of the other countries. 
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Though Indian music appears realistic in its 
presentation, yet it breathes spirituality. It brings 
Heaven down to the earth, and uplifts the mind 
of every earthly being. The history of Vedic 
India reminds us of the spiritual legacy of the 
sacred saman chants. The adept chanters of 
hoary antiquity used to sing the samans, in 
praise of Agni, Varuna, Indra, Mitra, and 
other gods, and although they aimed at material 
prosperity on the surface, yet their main object 
was to attain spiritual illumination. Music of 
India has preserved that solemn tradition and 
ideal, all through the ages, and so the authors 
on music have laid the greatest emphasis upon 
its spiritual side. They say that practice of 
music is a sadhana, which unfolds the grand 
mystery of human life. 

Music of India, whether Northern or 
Southern, is, therefore, a divine art. It constitutes 
the object of a psycho-material principle, and 
creates an objective beauty of the subjective 
divinity, that inspires the artists to attain a 
vision of the transcendental beauty. In fact, 
the art of music makes it possible for its votaries 
to commune with Nature, and discloses the un¬ 
plumed deeps of its mystery. It animates human 
ideas, and brings perfect balance between inner 
tranquility and outward activity. The ideal 
of music is, therefore, to get the highest and 
yet the sweetest means to man’s ultimate end. 
It promises to rescue the people at large, from 
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the dark den of delusion, and confers upon 
them the blessings of permanent peace and 
eternal happiness, even in this world of nescience. 

Indian music recognizes the methods of 
philosophical, religious, and spiritual disciplines. 
It recognises both the Yoga system of Patahjali 
and the mystic practices of the Tantra philosophy. 
It says that its culture and knowledge are not 
meant for fleeting material and intellectual 
pleasures, nor does it rest content merely with an 
intellectual construction and reproduction, as the 
Western music does in many cases. Its principal 
objective is to dissociate the mind from the 
worries and anxieties and sordid selfish interests 
of this transient world, and to help the artists 
and audiences to concentrate their minds and 
thereby attain spiritual conciousness. 

It is also to be remembered that India is 
the home of infinite tolerance and universal 
love. Inspite of innumerable battles, that caused 
streams of blood to flow over her holy breast, 
and inspite of that gory stain, she has kept 
shedding, as she was wont to do in the glorious 
past upon friend and for alike, the light of 
culture, peace, harmony, justice and mercy, for 
which the whole world is now hankering. The 
Music of India should follow the same path 
now, and create an atmosphere of serenity, 
spirituality, inner vision and sublime peace. 
India is not a land of mere dream, or imagination, 
or imitation, but she bears within her breast the 
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living inspiration for new creation. Indian music 
shall, therefore, march onward, singing the song of 
newness and novelty. It should not be looked 
upon as a mere exhibition of sounds and rhythms, 
but it should be considered as a means to an 
end, and be raised to the high level of‘Education’, 
which alone can help to build the character 
and moral power of a nation. Then and 
then only the greatness and real significance 
of Indian music will be realised, and then and 
then only human society will be lifted to the 
Hamalayan height, undreamt of even in her 
glorious past. 



APPENDIX 


DEVELOPMENT OF NOTES AND SCALES OF 

VEDIC MUSIC 

By ‘Vedic Music’ is meant the music of the 
Sameveda, or samagana^ that evolved out of the 
res or stanzas or verses of the Rkveda, set to 
tunes. Now, what is ^sama ? Sayana says in 
the commentary on the Yajurveda | 

# # HUT I ^ 

sTC^: I I He 

also describes many of the samas or samans like 
rathantaray vrhat, vairupa, raivata, etc. Katyayana 
says : ) | 

Acarya Karka makes explicit the meaning of the 
^sama or saman^ when he says : ‘sj^d 

^5f?TSr’ ( In the Samic period, the res or stanzas 
were sung and chanted either with three register 
or base notes, anudatta, svarita, and udatta. The 
register or base notes, anudatta, svarita, and udatta, 
or grave or bass, circumflex or medium, and 
high or acute were used as the accent-tones for 
the speech-music or recitation only. The saman 
notes, prathama, etc. were quite distinct from 
them in their characteristic and tonal value. 
The authors of the Pratisakhyas say that the 
samans were the combination of vac and praria. 
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—speech and vital air, which have been conceived 
as Purusa and Prakrii in the Indian philosophy. 

In the process of evolution of both the 
Vedic base notes or accent tones and the saman 
tones, several strata are discernible. After the 
evolution of the five saman notes, prathama, 
dvitiya, trttya, caturthay and rnandra-, the octave 
i.e. saptaka was completed with addition of the 
lower sixth, atisvarya, and the upper seventh, 
krusta. Besides the principal notes, prathama^ 
etc., there were some optional or secondary 
notes, such as, jatya or independent, ahhinihita 
or absorbed, ksaipra or hastned, praslista or 
constructed, etc. The principal notes were 
called the prakrti ones, while the optional or 
secondary notes the vikrti ones.^ The Taittiriya^ 
pratisdkhya further prescribes seven varieties of 
sound-tones for the sdmagdna. They are upansu 
or inaudiable, dhvani or murmur, nimada or 
whisper, upamidamat or numbling, mandra or soft, 
madhya or middle, and tar a or loud. 


1. Shri K. Vasudeva Sastn is of opinion that it 
appears extremely probable that the notes of the Samaveda 
are all prakrti svaras but with the srutis constituting each 
svara or note arranged in a descending order so that the 
lowest huti of each note become the dominant sruti of 
that note. Considered in this light, it will be found, if 
we take into account the composition of prakrti svaras 
that the lowest sruti of each svara is the highest one 
or very nearly that, of each of the notes of Kharaharapriya 
—The Science of Music (Tanjore, 1954), pp. 71-72. 
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The early songs were monotonous and recita¬ 
tive in nature, but gradually they were developed 
into music proper, with the development and 
growth of intellect and creative faculty of man 
in the society. Mainly three transitional phases 
are found in the evolution of songs of yore. They 
are : (a) speech, (b) speech-music or recitation, 
and (c) song proper. The Vedic music was a deve¬ 
loped and systematic one, and it possessed some 
rhythmic process and harmonic relation between 
the notes. The samans were sung in descend¬ 
ing order, and it may be said that it was the 
characteristic of the songs of the ancient nations of 
the world. The ancient Greek scale was also in a 
descending order {avarohana^gaii) like F E D C B 
A G. The Samavidhana^brahmana states : 

sfigr I M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar ad¬ 
vances six reasons in its favour. They are : (a) 

H etc., as advocated 

by Narada in the Siksa^ in the first century A.D., 
(b) •fl’^ as advocated by 

the Sdmatantra, (c) as stated by 

the Taitfiriya-pratisdkhya, XXIII. 14., (d) The 
fact that in vocal music, the telling notes are 
necessarily high, (e) The fact that the sdmagana 
is sung even today in a descending order, 
(f) The very nature of a seed is to sprout forth 
first, downward, and then, upward. Now, the 
pitches or tone-qualities of the notes of the 
samagana were realised by their respective ^diptiJi 
or ‘gradual lightening up’, which means the gra- 
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dual sharpening or hightening. They are known 
as jamas' or regulators. Saunaka says in the Rk- 
pratisakhya : ^ I The term ^yama 

connotes the idea of ‘controlling’, ‘collecting’, 
or ‘binding together’. This term was adopted 
by Patahjali (150 B.C.) in his Togasutra (1.2.29), 
for controlling the senses, in order to prepare 
the ground for the attainment of perfect balance 
of mind, and apprehension of the Divine 
intuition by an aspirant. Saunaka also adopts it 
in the saman songs for controlling or bringing 
balance in the tunes or sweet sound-vibrations of 
the samagana, and as the notes control or conduct 
the tunes of the sama^is, they are known as yama. 

The yamas are seven in number, and all the 
annotators and commentators, including Saunaka, 
Narada, Uvata and Sayana have admitted these 
seven yamas or saman notes. The seven notes were 
krustai prathama^ dvitiya, trtiya, caturtha, mandra and 
atisvarya. Both Garga Gopalayajjva and Prof. 
Whitney consider the frtlya or the third as the 
medium, and the upper seventh, first, and 
second notes as higher or sharper in gradation, 
i.e. utksipta, utksiptatara and utksjpfatama, or 
sharp, sharper and sharpest, and the lower 
fourth, fifth and sixth notes as lesser or lower 
in gradation, i.e. avaksipta, avaksiptatara, and 
avaksjptatama, or low, lower, and lowest. This 
process of gradual sharpening [dlpti] goes a 
long way to prove that the singers of the Vedic 
music used seven notes in their samagana^ though 
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commonly three, four or five notes were used 
in most of the samans. The Puspasutra also 
admits this fact, when it states, 

From the above lines it is evident that different 
recensions {sakhas) of the Vedas used different 
numbers of note. Specially the Kauthuma 
recension used seven notes in two particular 
ganas: ^1^ t i 

It will thus be seen that the samans differed 
from one another in their modes and forms 
with regard to the use of different notes, 
and though the audava or pentatonic form 
of the samans were mostly sung by the Vedic 
singers, yet sadava or hexatonic, and sampurna 
or heptatonic forms of the samans were also 
prevalent in the Vedic society. The notes of the 
samans were surcharged with exalted emotions, 
sublime sentiments, and mystic moods, which used 
to create a supra-mundane spiritual atmosphere 
during singing. 

Narada also describes the seven saman notes. 
He says that they were both in descending and 

reverse order such as ; ma ga ri sa/dha ni pa. 

• • • 

He observes : 
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q’^TTt \ 

11 

Narada here mentions two kinds of ganas, vaidika 
and laukika, in the terms of veena and renu. 
The veena (which belongs to the Western lyre 
class) was a very aristrocratic musical stringed 
instrument of ancient India, having various 
forms, and used a supporting instrument of the 
Vedic music, sama^anay whereas venu or vamsa 
(flute class of musical wind instrument, made 
of bambao, wood or bone) was used as a support¬ 
ing instrument of the folk as well as formalised 
laukika or desl music. Narada’s contention is 
that the notes of the veena i.e. Vedic music 
were equivalent to those of the folk and forma¬ 
lised desi music. Narada has also determined 
five microtonal units like diptd, dyatd, karundt 
mrdu and madyd for the notes, and they were 
afterwards recognised as the casual microtones 
or jdtis of the twenty-two microtones, as devised 
by Muni Bharata, in the second century A.D. 
The notes used to manifest in three registers, 
and they possessed ten qualities like sukumdra^ 
Idva'iya, etc. ( g ). Now, 

thousfh Narada determines those microtonal units, 

o ' 

registers and ten qualities for the laukika notes, 
yet they might be used also in the equivalent 
Vedic notes. 

Regarding the reverse order or vakra^gati 
mode of the sdman notes, some scholars differ 
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in their opinions. Pandit Laksmana Sankara 
Bhatta-Dravida favours the straight descending 
process, instead of the crooked one or vakra-gati 
scale, which is ma ga ri sa/ni dha pa. But 


M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar and others favour 
vakra-gati scale, which, according to them, has 
the confirmation of Narada in his another 
statement : 5 | 

Ramaswami Aiyar is of opinion that Narada’s 
intentional reversal of the order of ^dha and 
*‘ni has created a new series of notes : ‘pa 


ma ga ri sa dha ni, together with addition of 
krusta as the higher note than prathamai 
and the previous inversion of the pitch order 
of ^dha* and ^nt has also been maintained 
in the new series. And it is also found in 
most of the available readings of the Naradi- 
siksa of various private collections that the 
reversal order of the notes of the sdmans (ma 
ga ri sa/dha ni pa) has been maintained. But 


some scholars hold a different view. They 

say that according to the dictum of the 
Triratnabhasya : ‘Nf ^ 

smiT:, SIOTTrl the 

inverted order ‘ma ga ri sa/dha ni pa’ should 

# CO 

be in the regular one like ‘ma ga ri sa/ 

ni dha pa*, as we find in the ancient Greek 
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scale, and this regular or uncrooked order has 
also been maintained throughout in the slokas 

8 to 14 of the Manduki-siksa of the Artharva- 

• • • 

veda. 

Sayana has devised altogether a different 
order of the saman notes, in his commentary 
on the Samavidhana^brahmana. He says; 

H stot:, 

^ s ^ ^ ^ 

f I This arrangement of notes seems to be of 
latter origin. It is generally found that the 
songs ( ganas ) always have their bases in the 
scales, and that the Samavedic scale was 
constituted out of the arrangements of the notes 
in different registers like bass, medium and 
high, and it has already been said that it was 
in the downward movement {avarohana-gati). 
Some hold the view that there were two phases 
in the evolution of the Samavedic scale : ‘first’, 
says the philosopher-musicologist Thakur Jaidev 
Singh, ‘in which only three or four notes were 
used, second, in which three more notes were 
added. Thus the full Samavedic scale of seven 
notes was evolved’. He again adds : ‘There is 
a further proof in support of the above theory. 
An analysis of the notation of various songs 
of Samaveda clearly reveals the fact that most 
of the sdmans use only three to four notes, a 
few use five notes, very few six, and the sdmans^ 
using all the seven notes are extremely rare*. 
This has been supported by Narada’s another 
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statement; ‘{ ft ) tpft^r-sr«nr-5reR 
etc. 

The evolution of the scale of the samans 
is evident in the statements of both Yajhavalkya 
and Panini, though they have related them in 
the terms of laukika or desi notes of the later 
period. Yajhavalkya says : 

^qr: ii 

While Panini states, 



It has already been said that anuddttay 
svarita and uddttay or grave, circumflex and 
high or acute are the base notes or accent- 
tones, from which seven notes of both Vedic 
and desi music evolved. The svarita or circumflex 
was the gliding middle, and was regarded as 
the tonic of the early songs, and a descent from 
this tonic became anuddtta or grave, and an 
ascent from the tonic became uddtta or high. 
Svarita or circumflex i.e, tonic would, therefore, 
be the combination of the two, deep tone 
and high tone. Among the seven laukika or 
desi tones, rsabha and dhaivata [desi] or trtiya 
and mandra (Vedic) evolved from the anuddtta 
or grave accent-tone ; nisdda and gdndhdra {desi) 
or atsvdrya and dvitiya (Vedic) from the uddtta 
or high, and sadja, madhyama and panchama 
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{desi)i or caturtha, prathama and krusta (Vedic) 
from the svarita or circumflex. According to 
the dictum of the Rk-pratisakhya : ‘^5 

three sets of 

seven notes of the bass, medium and high 
{mandra. madhya and tara) evolved to form the 
complete sapfaka (octave) of both the Vedic and 
formalised desi music. Thus we get the following 
medium or madhya-saptaka scale desi notes. 
arm d at t a svarita udatta 

ri, dha, sa, ma, pa, ni, ga 

2 6 1 4 5 7 3 

{grave) {medium) {high) 

The madhya-saptaka scale of the Vedic notes, 
anudatta I svarita udatta 

trtiya, mandra, caturtha, prathama,krusta, atsvarya, dvitlya, 

3 5 4 1 7 6 2 

{grave) I {medium) I {high) 

Those, who are inclined to consider vaidika 
krusta corresponds laukika madhyamay prathama 
gandhara, etc, arrange the notes, vaidika and 
laukika as follows : 




prathama— 

- n 

svarita — JT 


dvitiya — 

ft 



tritiya — 


udatta — IT 


caturtha — 

ft 



mandra — 

VI 



<1 

atisvarya — 

- R 

anudatta — TT 


krusta — 

• « 


2. Shri K, 

Vasudeva 

l^astri of Tanjore 

says 
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but if we follow Narada’s order : 

;g: etc., we get the 

descending order as, 


prathama — 

- IT 


dvitiya — 



tritiya — 

ft 


caturtha — 



mandra — 

or 

• 

ft 

• 

atisvarya — 

ft 

• 

• 

krusta — 




However, in every case, both the seven notes 
can be arranged so as to form a complete 
scale. The equivalent of the series of the laukika 
or den notes to those of the vaidika ones can 
be found from the statements of Uvata, in 

regards the notes of the Samaveda : *‘The Sama Veda 
is said to be constructed with the help of seven notes. 
They are equated in the Siksa of Narada with Ma Ga 
Ri Sa Ni Dha and Pa. But when the Sama Veda is 
chanted, we are not reminded of any secular raga. 
The identification of the notes of the Sama Veda with 
particular notes, naturals sharps or flats, of secular 
music has given rise to an amusing number of conjeures. 
The most plausible one is to equate them to the notes 
beginning from Ga of Kharaharapriya of the South which 
is same thing as Kafi of the North. But it is also plain 
that neither of the two ragas are brought to our mind 
when we hear the Saman chant”.—Vide The Science of 
Music (1954), p. 71. 
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connection with the 44th aphorism of the Rk~ 
pratisakhya : 

Firstly—^ ^ 

Secendly—^m 

^ ^ TOT TOT I 

Thus it is clear that anudatta^ svarita and udatta 
have been regarded as the sthdna-svaras, or register, 
or accent tones, and the complete scale of 
the seven notes, both laukika and vaidika, evolved 
not only as the medium one {madhya-saptaka 
scale) > but also as the bass or mandra, and 
high or tar a sets of saptakas or scales. 

There were many modes of singing of the 
sdmagdnas for their different renderings, and six 
vikdras or variations in intonation were common 
in them. The six vikdras were viHesana, vikarsana^ 
abhydsa, virdma, and stobha. As for example, to 
intonate the verse of the Rkveda : 3Tjr 

gorpft I fk ftcTT etc. 

five variations in intonation, with some additional 
letters like etc., which were 

known as stohhas, were used. Four kinds of sdma- 
gdna were prevelant in the Vedic period, and they 
were known as grdmegeya or prakrti-gdria^ aranyegeya- 
gdna, uhagdna, and uhyagdna or rahasya-gdna. The 
notes of the gdnas {sdmagdna) were indicated by 
the numerals of the letters, 1, 2, 3, etc., and they 
were shown by the help of the fingers of the 
hands, to detect the correct singing or rendering 

27 
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of the samans. The rhythm and tempo were kept 
by the undulation of the head and the different 
limbs of the body. The samans were generally 
sung before the sacrificial altars, and specially in 
the somayagdi in laudation of the Vedic deities. 
Besides these, they were also sung during 
different sacred rites and functions. Well it 
has been said by Arnold Bake that at the actual 
sacrifices “a hymn is executed by three priests 
who sing its seven divisions alone or in chorus. 
The priests, to whom the singing of the Samaveda 
is allotted, are the Udgatar with his two acolytes, 
the Prastotar and the Pratihartar. The introduc¬ 
tory part, the Humkara (the singing of the 
syllable hum)^ is done by the three together. 
Then follow : 2, the Prastava, or prelude, sung 
by the Prastotar ; 3, the Udgitha, or main theme, 
by the Udgatar ; 4, the Pratihara, the first respon- 
sorium, by the Pratihartar ; 5, the Upadrava, 

second responsorium, again by the Udgatra ; 
the Nidhana, or final chorus, by the three priests 
in unision ; and finally, 7, the Pranava, the 
chanting of the syllable om, also in chorus, 
which seals the hymn like Amen”. 
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NOTES 


A. ..It has been mentioned in pages 60>61 and 63 that 
a lute or Veem with seven strings has been excavated from 
a prehistoric mound in the Indus Valley, and as such it 
is a pointer to the prevalence of seven notes in those remote 
days. In support of my statement, I have quoted in th« 
footnote, Stuart Piggot’s Prehistoric India, But it should 
be mentioned in this connection that though a crude proto¬ 
type of the modern Veeria has been found there, it cannot 
be asserted with any degree of certainty that the practice 
of seven notes or tones was current in the prehistoric Indian 
society. 

For clarification, Piggot’s statement is quoted below : 
“There is some interesting evidence for Aryan music. 
Cymbals were used to accompany dancing, and in addition 
to this and the drum there were reed flutes or pipes, 
a stringed instrument of the lute class, and a harp or 
lyre, which is mentioned as having seven tones or notes”. 
‘It refers only to an instrument of Vedic times mentioned 
in the Rigveda, but not to any instrument from Harappa 
sites’ says Sri S. R. Rao, M.A., Superintendent, Dept, of 
Archaeology, Excavation Branch, Nagpur. I take the 
opportunity to offer my sincere thanks to Shri Rao, for 
drawing my attention to the above fact (vide his D.O. 
letter No. 14/1/59-4250, dated the 4th Dec., 1959). 

B. The English synonyms of the Sanskrit words amsa 
or vddi^ samvddif anuvddi and vivddi are the sonant, 
consonant, assonant and dissonant. But in a few places of 
the book, the English synonym of the the term samvddx 
has inadvertently been given as dissonant. It should be read 
as consonant. 

C. The precise dates of Ray Ramananda, Swami Krsna- 
dasa, Swami Haridasa, and Tansen have been briefly discussed 
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in this book, in connection with the development of padavaB'- 

Kir tana of Bengal, at pages, 296-300. Here I would like to 

draw the attention of the readers to a statement (about these 

dates), made by Sri Kalicharan Pattnaik, in the Journal of the 

Music Academy^ Madras VoL XXIX, 1958, pts. I-TV, p. 8, in 

connection with the Odissi Music. Sri Pattnaik has said : 

« 

“1538 A. D. may be considered as the era of Ramananda. 
Krsnadas Goswami (1496-1572) with disciple of Ray 
Ramananda and Haridas Goswami (1573-1608), the eminent 
musician of India, had his training in music from Krsnadas, 
the famous musician. The celebrated Tansen was the disciple 
of Haridas. In 1563 A.D., he was the greatest court- 
musician of the court of Akbar”. In my humble opinion, 
the ideas conveyed in the sentences are not sufficiently 
clear, and the dates of all the music savants mentioned 
therein, seem to have been estimated rather hastily, because, 
if Krsnadasa Goswami’s time is ascribed to 1496-1572 A.D., 
then it will not perhaps be proper to consider Haridasa 
Swami as the disciple of the former, as the date of the 
latter has been ascribed to 1573-1608 A.D. Again, if the 
celebrated Tansen is taken to have earned the fame as 
the greatest court-musician of Akbar in 1563 A.D., then 
it follows that he went to Haridasa Swam! to take his 
lessons in music, when Haridasa was only 9 or 10 years old, 
which is absolutely impossible. Again it has been mentioned 
that Ray Ramananda’s full name was Ray Ramananda 
Patnaik, and the book Gita-Prakasa was written by Krsnadasa 
Badajana Mahapatra. We do not know whether the titles 
‘Patnaik’ (for Ray Ramananda) and ‘Badajana Mahapatra’ 
(For Swami Krsnadasa) have any historical bearings or value. 
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